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EXHIBITS AT THE COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEBRUARY 16 TO 26, 1916 
4—Exhibit of the California Redwood Association, with model home, 


Association, with 
5—Exhibit of Arkansas 


Association. 


1—Partial view of exhibit of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with model mill constructed building in foreground 
redwood shingles and other products 
i Bureau 


2—Exhibit of Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
model cypress bungalow 
3—Partial view of Washington Square, wooden home exhibit of 


Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
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Because of the Confidence Inspired by zz Years of Fire-Preventing 8.» 
vice which they Valued, of Underwriting Methods which they Approv:d, 
ur ro of Results which put $$$ $$$s into their Treasuries, the Lumbernicn 
have shown their Appreciation in this very Substantial Manner, d 
Risks Insured Se a e teOs Insurance in Effect 
57 $1,214,850.00—Jan. 9, 1906 


At End of First Year. 


$4,315,413.99—Jan. 9, 1907 
At End of Second Year. 


213===2$9,048,45 1.86—Jan. 9,1908 =— 

At End of Third Year. 

267 gues $ 12,255,362.78 — Jan. 9, 1909 WHC 
At End of Fourth Year. 


312mm 16,050,448.38—Jan. 9, 1910 = 
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At End of Fifth Year. T 
32 1 eS 20,1 47,984.70—Jan. 99,1911 — 
At End of Sixth Year. 
{6 es $23,85 1,676.89 — Jan. 9, 1912 
t End of Seventh Year. 
384 ERS $26,325,502.22 Jan. 9, 1913 


At End of Eighth Year. ete 


428—EBE S29,612,154.08—Jan. 9, 1914 


At End of Ninth Year. 


48 7G S34,491,471.79—Jan. 9,1915 = 


At End of Tenth Year. 


539EEE$S38,294,946.29-Jan.9,1916|| «. 


At End of Eleventh Year. 





The Advisory Committee, the Subscribers and the Management of the 


LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITING ALLIANCE ee 


Invite the owners of High Grade Lumber Plants to Avail Themselves of the Greater Protection Against ys 
FIRE and the Greater Economy on Insurance Cost Afforded by ALLIANCE SERVICE. to | 


U. S. Epperson & Company, Attorney & Manager, Suite 1116, R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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We some very low prices on the “Ge, 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”"x1\” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Birch Flooring ’ : 
73,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Beech Flooring Write for Prices 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
%, 45,000 ft. 3-8"x1%:” Clear Quartered 


et» W. D. Young @ Co. 
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Beech, Birch and Oak 





Bay City, Mich. 
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First Year of Association’s Activity an 
Omen of Better Things 


Characterized by much enthusiasm and an optimistic 
spirit that for several years has been foreign to the 
lumber trade, the first annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association in New: Orleans this week was truly 
an epochal event. Brought into being at a time when 
yellow pine manufacturers were harassed by legal perse- 
cutions and when the industry was suffering from a 
lack of cohesive, constructive work, the Southern Pine 
Association has had a brilliant year of achievement 
and has demonstrated that there is a higher plane of 
usefulness than had hitherto been attributed to asso- 
ciation effort. 

A remarkable feature of the association’s activity has 
been the earnest and enthusiastic manner in which mem- 
bers of the various committees have devoted their time 
and thought to the work assigned to those committees 
and the unanimity with which the individuals have 
labored for the benefit of the entire industry. The work 
of the trade extension committee has been constructive 
in every sense of the word and in conjunction with that 
of other committees it has not only developed new 
markets for southern pine but has increesed the popu- 
larity of that wood in its old established markets and 
it has given a better tone to the lumber industry as 
a whole. 

Officers of the association, members of the committees 
and the individual subscribers are all to be congratulated 
upon the magnificent showing that has been made. 
That the subscribers to the association were a unit in 
favoring the branding of lumber and _ practically 
umanimous in favoring a 50 percent increase in the 
issessment to provide funds for carrying on the work 
that has been so auspiciously and successfully begun is 


a splendid tribute to the accomplishments of the first 
year and an omen of better things for the lumber in- 
dustry. 

The meetings of the association were. held in the 
Grunewald Hotel and the management of that hotel is 
to be heartily commended for the excellent manner in 
which it cared for the convention at a time when the 
city was more crowded with tourists than ever before 
and when it was taxed to its capacity to take care of 
this tourist travel. In fact, the hotel turned away much 
profitable tourist business in order to aecommodate the 
yellow pine manufacturers and to make their conven- 
tion a success. 





Salesmen Should Attend the Sessions 
of the Retail Associations 


A lot of sound sense is contained in the statement of 
Frank N. Snell at the meeting of the Northwestern asso- 
ciation of salesmen in Milwaukee this week that the 
salesmen should attend the sessions of the retail conven- 
tion at which they are in attendance—not merely as a 
courtesy, but as a matter of self interest. Mr. Snell 
pointed out that they would learn many talking points 
in the selling of lumber. But a multitude of other rea- 
sons might be indicated. 

The salesman is etigaged in the sale of lumber and 
allied products. Certainly he ought not to overlook any 
opportunity to get the viewpoint of the men to whom 
he wishes to sell, and especially their viewpoint concern- 
ing the thing that he is selling. If they have problems 
(and it has been rumored that they have), he wants to 
know what those problems are. He may be able to sug- 
gest or to discover a remedy—and the salesman who 
helps his trade is the salesman who holds his trade. 
That the salesman should be able intelligently to discuss 
the business of the man to whom he sells is one of the 
simplest facts of salesmanship. 

It is important that the salesman realize his function 
in the trade. If he does not take it seriously he will 
not recognize its opportunities. If he is making his 
living selling lumber and sash and doors without caring a 
rap, without seeing that at the same time he is doing a 
useful work that can yield him both satisfaction and a 
salary, these remarks will not interest him in the slight- 
est. But if he does recognize his function he will see 
that he is not only the great intermediary between the 
millman and the retailer but the link that connects 
retailer and retailer through the year. Today he is in 
Baraboo and tomorrow in- Beloit. He is the messenger 
from camp to camp, the courier from yard to yard. If 
he will, he can spread information like a ladies’ aid 
society. He can tell Smith what Jones is doing to help 
his sales, to care for his stock and to increase the im- 
portance of the lumber yard in the community. He can 
spread the association gospel and keep up association 
interest all through the year. 

It has been well said that the retailer goes home from 
the convention full of enthusiasm and souvenirs, full of 
the spirit of progress and coéperation, and resolved to 
do or die—and then dies. It is up to the salesman to 
see that he does not die in an association sense. It is 
up to him to be something and to do something in this 
community of interest that we call the lumber business. 
To do that he must get some of the association enthu 
siasm himself, and in only one place can he get it—and 
that is in the association meeting. 

Eventually one gets back to that question of courtesy 
again. The salesman who lures the dealer away from the 
meetings is looked upon as somewhat of a nuisance by 
the association workers who are trying to make the con- 
vention a worth-while institution. The salesman who is 
in the association session helping by his presence and 
applause the success of the meeting will never be open to 
the criticism that he is an interference. Instead he will 
be looked upon as a very real and present help. He will 





AN EXPLANATION 


Because of an accident to the power plant that 
completely shut off electric light and elevator 
service in the Manhattan Building on Thursday 
night, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was de- 
layed in getting to press far beyond the usual 
hour. This will explain any delay experienced 
by subscribers in receiving this issue—a delay 
that is sincerely regretted, but which has been 
beyond the power of the management to avoid. 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4 


do himself and his ‘‘house’’ more good than he ever can 
loafing in the lobby. The retailers will come to look upon 
him as one of them, with an interest in their business 
and their welfare. 

The house itself will come to have a higher opinion of 
him. The salesman who can talk intelligently to his firm 
of the retailers’ problems will appear more valuable than 
the man who can discuss nothing but his own troubles. 
If the retailer is dissatisfied with anything, from grades 
to legislation, the salesman is the man who ought to be 
able to tell the manufacturer what and why. 
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Cleveland’s Building Show a Strongly 
Educative Enterprise 


On page 40 of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is published a report—incomplete as_ to 
much that it might have said but faithfully filling its 
purpose within its limits—of the ‘‘Complete Build- 
ing Show’’ that this week attracted thousands at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and hundreds from nearby points, 
who are, or in the future may be, interested as 
producers of, dealers in or consumers of building ma- 
terials in any or all forms. Expositions of the kind 
are not notable for modesty ot nomenclature and 
their grandiloquent titles usually fall far short of 
their promises, but this may not be charged against 
the Cleveland exposition, for the word ‘‘complete’’ 
is fairly descriptive of that enterprise. In it have 
been displayed every known article used in building 
construction, from the roughest raw material to the 
finest and smallest finished product, and in all sub- 
stances used for such purposes. And, despite the ordi- 
nary or extraordinary influences otherwise exerted, 
forest products naturally and inevitably predominated 
in variety and attractiveness. 

The Complete Building Show afforded a liberal edu- 
cation in building products and all forms of those 
products utilized in the erection of a modern shelter. 
Besides lumber, brick, stone, tile, concrete and metal 
in all their adaptable forms attracted not only those 
who were totally unfamiliar with them but afforded 
instruction in greater or less degree to many whose 
vocations are immediately coneerned with building 
and building materials. The distinctive title of this 
exposition was further warranted by the fact that 
by those who attended earlier expositions of the kind 
such as the Chicago and New York forest products 
expositions it was conceded to be superior to both in 
quantity and quality and emphatically so in its edu- 
eative influence. 

As before stated in effect, lumber in its various 
forms was the stellar attraction at the Cleveland 
show, a result of which—one that largely dominated 
those who sponsored it—is that many of the estimated 
ten thousand daily visitors became aware of the 
superiority of wood as a building material, abandoned 
misconceptions of it in such use or at least were im- 
pressed with its adaptability to the best in building. 
For this result the lumbermen of Cleveland, at first 
dubious as to the possibilities of the show, are to be 
thanked, not only by those of the industry in their 
immediate section but by ,the lumber fraternity gen 
erally, for the influence of the show already is spread 
ing and its challenge is arousing lumber distributing 
centers elsewhere. Columbus, Ohio, is bidding for a 
similar exposition and other progressive cities will in- 
evitably follow that example. 


ener — « 


The Cleveland lumbermen, at some sacrifice of time 
and money and risking a doubtful outcome, took a 
leading part in establishing an artistic exposition 
that bore lessons that mean incaleulably heavier con- 
sumption of their products with corresponding profit 
and an influence that will extend to lumber consuming 
communities everywhere. They were handsomely sup- 
ported by the larger lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, which were quicker than the Cleveland fraternity 
to recognize the possibilities in the proposed show. 
The Cleveland lumbermen were, in fact, slow of per- 
ception and in large measure profited by stimulus 
given them by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN before they 
took much of the vigorous action that resulted in the 
success of the Complete Building Show. Credit to all 
who had part in that enterprise will come definitely 
and substantially in later results. 





Retailers’ Meetings Becoming More 
Than Mere Conventions of Lumbermen 


Two notable gatherings of retail lumbermen were 
held during the present week—that of the retailers of 
Ohio at Cleveland, the other of the yard men of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee. j 

They were notable for the volume of their attendance 
and for the character of those who came. Each was 
a record breaker in that respect in its own bailiwick. 

But the impressive thing about both was the nature 
of the meetings themselves. The retail lumber associa- 
tion appears to have found itself. 

It has been a long process, fraught with much hard 
work, with some disappointments, and not a few dis- 
couragements. Most of the latter were contributed by 
retailers who benefit but do not belong. 

Out of all this effort have come such meetings as those 
held this week—not ‘‘conventions’’ in the ordinary 
sense but gatherings for the exchange of information, 
ideas and experiences. The man who used to stay away 
missed a good time; the man who stays away now from 
meetings of the Ohio and Wisconsin brand misses also 
his schooling for the year. 





That was the phase that stuck out of these meetings— 
that they had become practical expositions of lumber 
and lumber ideas—a course in lumber as necessary to 
a lumberman as a bookkeeping course to a bookkeeper. 

The displays of lumber at Cleveland, and in a lesser 
degree at Milwaukee, were inspiring. But even of 
greater value were the exposition of ideas, the inter- 
change of views between manufacturer and dealer, and 
the friendly intercourse that fixed those ideas in the 
mind and established lumber in the heart. 

This is the retail association of the present—and the 
future. 


Improved Frame Construction Should 
Follow Improved Fire Statistics 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already told how fire 
loss records in Chicago will hereafter be so handled as 
to be capable of intelligent analysis and separation by 
classes of buildings and occupancies, causes of fire ete. 
They will thus throw some light upon the relative fire 
hazards of frame, brick and other types of construction. 

Inasmuch as this is the case it becomes the more de 
sirable that such buildings as hereafter are erected in 
this city, where wood is to be used either for the interiors 
or for the entire main construction, shall be safeguarded 
against fire as far as possible. The present building ordi- 
nances of the city of Chicago do not require for frame 
buildings, or for the interior wooden floors and partitions 
of buildings with walls of brick or stone, the fire stop- 
ping at floor and wall junctions which has long been 
recognized as a highly desirable means of preventing the 
spread of fire. Without these fire stops the interior floor 
and wall space connecting with each other through the 
building afford draft flues for fire that may get into them 
at any point, with the result that it spreads quickly 
through the entire structure. 

The lumbermen of Chicago should not longer sleep 
upon this unfortunate situation. Architects and engi- 
neers are alive to the necessity of securing an amendment 
to the fire ordinances in this respect and the lumbermen 
should at once take an active part both in order to secure 
the needed reform and in order to insure that the new 
provision shall not be unnecessarily extreme and radical. 
[t would seem to be desirable wherever wooden floor joists 
rest upon a brick wall to have the wall beam-filled be- 
tween the joists. That is, to have brick and mortar laid 
between the joists, continuing the wall to the upper level 
of the joists, thus affording an incombustible fire stop. 
In most other locations, however, the carpenter work can 
easily be so arranged that communication is shut off be- 
tween the walls and partitions of successive stories and 
also between such walls and partitions and the interior 
spaces of floors by at least the thickness of two-inch 
dimension. In most such cases this is amply sufficient. 
Fire with no draft of air is not going to eat through a 
two-inch joist or studding before it breaks out through 
the floor or through the lath and plaster. Some ordi- 
nances, however, require incumbustible fire stops anove 
and below every partition and at such other points in the 
upper parts of the building as the junction of floor joists 
with the outer walls of a frame building. 

A 2x4 stop of wood nailed in between studding, and 
the lath and plaster closed against it from each side, is 
air-tight and must remain so. An incombustible fire 
stop, not being subject to the expansion and contraction 
of wood, is for this reason less effective because in the 
nature of things it ean not always be air-tight. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


PROCESS WANTED FOR BLEACHING WOOD 


Some months ago we had correspondence with a company 
in Chicago who tried to interest us in a process for chem 
ically treating discolored lumber to make it white. At that 
time we were not interested because we could not think of 
anything wherein it could help us. Just now we have a 
problem in which that company might be of some assistance 
but the correspondence and its name have gone from us and 
we can not think of the name nor are we able to take it up 
with it until we can get its address. We wondered if you 
were familiar with the proposition so that you could give 
us the company’s address. We are mailing you a couple of 
sample pieces which the company treated at the time we 
had the matter up with it. 


[One of the exhibits at the Forest Products Exposition 
in Chieago was of a process of this sort and it was re- 
ferred to editorially in one of the daily issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a wood laundering process. 
The name was not stated, however, nor can it be reealled 
either by representatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
or by others who were in attendance at the exposition. 
This concern does not believe in newspaper publicity and 
thought it was making itself sufficiently known by the 
publicity mediums which-it used. Tt may or may not still 
be in business in Chicago, but ‘f so the company hag not 
vet been discovered. The inquiry is published in the 
hope that someone may know something about it.— 
EDITOR. | 


WHO WANTS A SPANISH-AMERICAN CLERK? 


The whole world knows of the efforts that are being made 
iy the American merchants in an attempt to acquire the 
markets of Latin America for American products. And, at 
the same time, the world has to admit that this aspiration 
so long manifested, is entirely legitimate, when they think of 
the enormous benefits that could be derived from the attrac 
tion ef customers which in number exceed 50,000,000. 

\t the outbreak of the present European war the keenness 
of the American merchant enabled him to notice immediately 
the facilities that so unexpectedly appeared to accomplish his 
purpose, due to the partial stopping of the commercial rela- 
tionships between Europe and the Latin American countries. 
As a consequence, the American merchant began to prepare a 
commercial] campaign in favor of his business. 

Everything inclined us to think that the American commerce 
was on the way to victory, but after one year’s experience we 
are sorry to learn that the results of the American campaign 
have not been entirely satisfactory. 

In our opinion, the transportation of the American products 
on foreign vessels, the transactions through the European 
sinks, the long installments for payment ete.—-obstacles these 
all which the American commerce encountered—are of sec 
ondary importance as compared with the greatest cause pre 
venting the American commerce from getting ahead of the 
European one—the manner in which the PROPAGANDA iu 


favor of the American commerce has been carried on up 
to date. 

A great many American concerns in doing business with 
the countries of Latin America usually employ the English 
language ; and not only their private correspondence but their 
catalogs and their advertisements as wel] are always printed 
in English. This is a very great mistake. Of the people in 
Latin America there is not even one for every 38,000 who 
can speak English. They speak only Spanish or Portuguese, 
and these are the languages they exclusively use for every 
thing. Therefore when those people receive a catalog or an 
advertisement printed in English it produces the same effect 
as if the American people were to receive advertisements 
and catalogs printed in the Chinese language. 

Consequently what the American merchant needs to do is 
to start a vigorous campaign in both Spanish and Portuguese 
in Latin America. And not only the correspondence, but 
catalogs, advertisements ete. should be printed in those 
languages. As to the representative travelers, we think it 
unnecessary to state that they must be men from the very 
people to whom the merchandise is to be sold. 

Naturally, a campaign of this sort must be done in an 
effective manner, or not at all. And the only way to succeed 
in such an enterprise is by selecting from among the Por- 
tuguese- and Spanish-American people a_ reliable, capable, 
intelligent personnel, with a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness methods of both the United States and Latin America. 

We realize how the American merchant must feel on facing 
the great difficulty of finding a personnel of the kind men- 
tioned above; and probably we had felt the same way some 
two years ago, previous to the establishment in the Bureau 
of Labor of Porto Rico of this office of the Free Employment 
Agency. 3ut since this has been done we are in a position 
to ascertain that this difficulty has entireiy disappeared. 

The reason is obvious. We have enrolled on our lists 2 
great number of young men qualified as stenographers, book- 
keepers, translators, salesmen ete. who speak both English 
and Spanish, and are equipped by their training in our 
American conducted high schools and also in other private 
schools of commerce to render a most efficient service. These 
young men are familiar with the business courtesy and 
methods as well as with the personal characteristics prevail 
ing in Spanish-American countries. Porto Rico is Spanis! 
American in these respects and the qualifications of thes: 
young men should be of real help to American merchants and 
manufacturers in adapting themselves to the peculiar requir: 
ments of Spanish-American people. As to the reference. we 
wish to state that we have been able to secure very exact 
information regarding the efficiency, honesty, capability ete. 
of these young men, which enables us to recommend to you, 
free of charge, just the people you may need to attain the 
highest order of success. 

We do not doubt but you will agree with us that the prop 
aganda in English should be stopped, and that a vigorous. 
active, intelligent propaganda must be started in Spanish 
if anything is to be accomplished in favor of the American 
commerce in Spanish-America.—J. Frcueroa PDispter, in 
charge of the Free Employment Agency, Government Buresu 
of Labor, San Juan, Porte Rico, 


[The above suggestion should be of value to anyone 
desiring to cultivate South American trade. A very ex- 
cellent school system using American methods has been 
developed in Porto Rico and the young men referred to 
in the letter doubtless are very well equipped in an 
educational way.—EpITor. | 


COST OF LUMBER RETAILING IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


I would like to ask if you can tell me or where I can 
find out what percentage of the sales in a regular New 
England lumber yard should be expense; also how that ex- 
pense should be divided—that is, how much for laborers, 
carting and salaries. ‘The business is an ordinary New 
England yard where lumber is unloaded both by cars and 
water; all horse teams, no trucks; have the regular sup- 
plies, suck as rough lumber, inside finish, nails, brick ete. 
Business say about $175,000. If you can give me the above 
information, or as much more detail as you like, I will 
appreciate it very much, or if you can refer me to any 
literature on the subject I will be very thankful. I would 
be very glad to have as much information on that subject 
and any details, no matter how unimportant, will be grate- 
fully received. 

[The avove inquiry emphasizes the points made in an 
editoria! which was printed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of January 1 of the current year upon the desir- 
ability of securing systematic comparative cost informa- 
tion of this sort. So far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows nothing of the kind is available at present. By 
a very little codperation through the medium of a retail 
association or otherwise some useful information could 
be interchanged aleng this line.—Eprror. ] 


WILLOW WANTED FOR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Some days ago I received an inquiry asking for the names 
of dealers in or producers of dried willow stock such as is 
used by the artificial limb manufacturers. This is the first 
inquiry of this nature that we have ever had, and I can 
find nothing in our files which will help the inquirer. Could 
you give me any assistance in this matter? Any trouble 
which you may take will be very greatly appreciated. 
Inquiry No. 81. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has previously handled 
various inquiries from people desiring either to purchase 
willow or to dispose of it. The stock used for artificial 
limbs, however, is usuaily in special sizes and most manu- 
facturers require a special seasoning, air drying for two 
or three years being usually required. Generally speak- 
ing, also, the planks for artificial limbs are manufactured 
from fairly large trees so that the heart of the tree will 
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iat be in the center of the piece. If the shape of the 
mb approximates the annual rings of the tree the dan- 
er of checking is much greater than if it is manutae- 
ured from a quartered bolt. 

With these suggestions this inquiry is offered to the 
rade in the belief that it will reach some handlers of 
villow who can furnish it of suitable quality for this 
particular use. The inquiry comes from the department 
i! forest utilization of a well known college of forestry. 

EDITOR. | 





WHAT NEW JERSEY IS DOING TO PROMOTE 
FOREST CONSERVATION 


In your issue of February 5 I happen to notice the query 
mn page 24 entitled “Closer Utilization of Hardwood Forest.” 
! am sending you under separate cover a pamphlet issued by 
this department in coédperation with the Forest Service en 
titled “Wood Using Industries of New Jersey.” You may 
already be supplied with this pamphlet, but I will send it 
at this time for what it may be worth in the matter to 
which the query mentioned refers. 

An important part of the work of this office consists of 
advising woodlot owners ‘and operators where they can find 
markets for their timber or manufactured products and also 
in advising purchasers of lumber as to where they can find 
supplies of timber. The facilities of the office do not, of 
course, enable us to do as comprehensive work as we should 
like. We feel, however, that for the time being work of this 


kind is a very important feature of forestry, especially where 
the general conditions of growth and markets are what they 
are here. It has seemed to me also that the time may come 
when work of this kind under State direction can be carried 
on in a broader way by coéperation between the different 
States themselves.—PHILIP T. CoOLIDGR, assistant forester, 
State Department of Conservation and Development, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


[The pamphlet referred to has been forwarded to the 
original inquirer. A number of States are doing more 
or less practical work of this sort in helping the timber 
owner to a profitable market and in helping the manu- 
facturer who uses wood as a raw material to an efficient 
and economical source of supply. Mr. Coolidge’s sugges- 
tion that there might well be effective codperation be- 
tween the different States in this matter is an excellent 
one, and it is to be hoped it will come to some practical 
result in the near future. It is of course entirely impos- 
sible for any one State to find within its own borders a 
complete market for its own forest resources, no matter 
how meager; or usually a complete and adequate supply 
of timber for all of its wood manufacturing industries 
no matter how extensive its forests and how limited the 
development of its secondary wood using industries. Com- 
merce can not be confined within State lines in these re- 
spects and there should be such efficient codperation as 
will recognize this phase of the matter..—EpITor. | 


REPLIES TO SAW MANUFACTURERS’ CONTEN- 


TION 
*If you are willing to donate the free advertising to Mr. 
Kk. C. Mershon, which I doubt not that he appreciates, | 


would like in justice to the filers to make this further reply. 

There is a woodworking shop near by which has had some 
little circular saws in use for some time and they are kept 
up by unskilled iabor that has never had the “seven days’ ”’ 
instruction by competent men that Mr. Mershon’s resaw men 
have. Recently this shop considered putting in a resaw, and 
right away they began looking for information as to the up 
keep of these saws, realizing their need of that seven days’ 
instruction. Such examples as these are plentiful, but there 
is nothing in the numbers. ‘The point is this: If Mr. Mer 
shon be allowed to use the “baby” bandsaw to sight the 
band filer’s ability 1 should be allowed to use the “baby” 
circular saw to sight the circular filer’s ability. But either 
one would be worthless as proof that the filer’s profession is 
simple, only in this way. ‘this is the first step; it is simple; 
so are the succeeding steps, and anyone with a good mechan 
ical head and the opportunity should be able to learn either 
profession. I doubt not that these requisites would fit other 
trades as well. Just one instance: ‘The writer when a boy 
in knee-pants “held the fort’ in an engineroom with 
a big engine for several months, starting, stopping and oiling 
the engine all alone and getting on well with the job. No 
matter what I thought of my own ability at the time or the 
simplicity of the engineer's trade, I have long since learned 
that I am not an engineer.—A. D. PLOWDEN, filer for Union 
Cypress Company, Hopkins, Fla. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Vith the spring season at hand and a certain re 
sumption of building activities that have been halted 
hy severe weather conditions in many parts of the 
country, with the wheels of industry turning to capacity 
in every line, with labor fully employed and money 
available for improvements of every kind, there is 
nothing of grave seriousness to cast a cloud on the in- 
dustrial or commercial sky and there is every reason 
to look forward to a long season of prosperity through- 
out the United States. In the iron and steel industry, 
which is the barometer for all lines of industrial en- 
deavor, any changes that have occurred are those tend- 
ing to greater expansion and more definite assurance 
of capacity business for at least a year to come. There 
is a tremendous demand from the countries at war 
for large round bars and semifinished products, the call 
being for deliveries running not only through this year 
but into the first quarter of 1917, while domestic mak- 
ers of munitions have added their inquiries to those of 
representatives of the Allies who are buying directly 
for export, thus increasing the pressure against the mills 
for bookings covering the last half of this year. <A re 
port from Pittsburgh indicates that steel interests are 
accepting few open contracts from domestie consumers 
of steéls, only specific needs being covered by the new 
contracts entered into. But more important in its 
hearing upon the commerce of the country and upon 
the lumber industry in particular is the effort by the 
railroads to increase their facilities for caring for the 
constantly increasing tonnage they are called upon to 
handle. Railroads are reported to be in the market 
for large tonnages of material and are eagerly trying 
to place with the steel mills car shapes for delivery in 
the last quarter of this year. Among the inquiries re- 
ported are 25,000 tons for the Great Northern, 20,000 
tons for the Pennsylvania, 12,000 tons for the Southern, 
while those from other roads bring the reported total 
inquiry for car shapes up to more than 100,000 tons. 


* * * 


Car makers are reported to be booking car orders for 
1917 delivery, the searcity of steel making it difficult 
for them to take on business for the last half of 1916. 
This condition is responsible largely for the effort of 
some of the railroads to buy steel so as to insure con- 
struction of cars that will be badly needed before tiie 
end of the war. Among the car orders that have been 
placed for 1917 delivery are one by the Lackawanna 
Railroad, which has contracted with the Standard Steel 
Car Company for 1,000 gondolas, and an order placed 
hy the Southern Pacific Railroad with the Ralston 
Street Car Company for 500 automobile ears. Other 
inquiries include 1,000 box cars,°1,000 automobile cars 
and 500 stock cars for the Chicago & North Western, 
300 stock cars for Morris & Co., and 150 gondolas for 
the Union Pacific. 

* * * 

The car shortage that has been growing in intensity 
for several weeks has become acute, especially on the 
western roads. Farmers in the West are rushing their 
grain to market, especially their corn, which is being 
shipped as rapidly as possible to avoid deterioration, 
because of weather conditions. The Burlington and 
North Western railroads are reported to be loading 
about 500 cars daily in Nebraska and could load even 
more if the cars were available. In the central West 
all the grain and coal is being offered that the roads 
are in position to handle. Automobile traffic is heavy 
and because’ of the seareity of box cars for accommodat- 
ing them some manufacturers are using flat cars in 
which to make shipments. The Atchison road was of- 
fered three trainloads of automobiles for the Pacific 
‘oast recently, but had to decline the shipment because 
it could not furnish the necessary cars. One road in 
Chicago that ordinarily has the largest supply of roll- 
ing stock controlled by any railroad reports that the 
lemand on it for cars exceeds the supply no less than 
500 daily. This car shortage is felt as acutely in the 
Mast as in the West and from all sections come re- 
ports of freight congestion. 

ig * * 

The heavy movement of farm products from western 
‘erritory means prosperity for the farmers in that sec- 
‘ion to a marked degree, a prosperity that is shared by 


farmers in all sections of the country. This presages a 
heavy demand for lumber for new farm homes and 
improvements, and that retail lumber dealers generally 
are experiencing an unusually good business is evi- 
denced by the unusually large attendance at the various 
retail association conventions and the general air of 
optimism and good cheer prevalent at these meetings. 
The heavy demands that have been made upon the deal- 
ers for building materials have cut their stocks down ap- 
preciably and as a rule dealers are going into the spring 
season with stocks below normal and the necessity facing 
them of buying heavily in order to meet the calls made 
upon them. Dealers who have postponed buying in the 
belief that there would be a break in the market and 
that prices would be materially lower than prevailed 
during the last month of the old year and the opening 
of the new have reckoned without their host and are 
beginning now to realize that there is a real stability 
to the market that will remain and’ that lumber bought 
now will be secured at a lower price than that for which 
orders are delayed. This is true of all woods, for there 
has been a stiffening all along the line, north, east, 
south and west. 
* * * 

With the car shortage in that territory growing more 
acute, shipments of southern yellow pine have been 
seriously hampered, as a result of which the weekly re- 
port of order file compiled by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation for the week ended Friday, February 18, shows 
that shipments have been considerably less than both 
production and orders received. Orders for the week 
show a further gain over production, thus indicating 
that the demand is rapidly growing and that it will be 
iore than sufficient to take care of the output of the 
mills. The lack of transportation facilities is not only 
cutting down shipments but is serving to lessen the 
order files, for some manufacturers decline to accept 
business that is offered where prompt delivery is a re- 
quirement. In the Arkansas territory shipments are 
materially affected by the car shortage. The shortage 
is especially acute as regards the supply of box ears, 
and as flat cars are not especially suitable for the trans 
portation of finishing lumber manufacturers are not 
especially desirous of availing themselves of open cars 
even when they are to be had. ‘The ear shortage is 
felt all through the yellow pine territory, congestior 
ot freight at the Gulf ports and flood conditions together 
being largely responsible for the shortage in that terri- 
tory. At the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, held in New Orleans this week, which was 
attended by more than 400 manufacturers from all sev 
tions of the southern yellow pine producing territory, 
a general feeling of optimism was reported and the 
consensus was that the market outlook is brighter than 
it has been at any time since December. While prices 
of yellow pine rule firm and are higher than the low 
levels prevailing only a few months ago, they have not 
yet reached the figures attained in past years. There 
is a good export demand for yellow pine and the move- 
ment in that direction is limited only by the scarcity 
of ocean tonnage available. The best evidence of the 
growing demand for yellow pine for export is the record 
of exports for the last half of 1915, which shows that 
despite the scarcity of bottoms shipments abroad of 
yellow pine in that period increased 35 percent over 
those of the first half of the year from Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports. Altogether, with a steady and stronger 
market assured, the situation in yellow pine is en- 
couraging. 

* * * 

In the Pacific Northwest manufacturing conditions are 
beginning to improve rapidly. The country is emerging 
from its heavy blanket of snow; mills and logging 
‘amps that have been out of operation for six weeks or 
more on account of adverse weather conditions are be- 
ginning to set wheels in motion again, and the lumber 
trade in that section seems to be entering upon a period 
of general activity and a prosperity that has not been 
its portion for several years. There is no Jack of busi- 
ness Offerings, but, as in other sections of the country, 
shippers are hampered by a shortage of cars. With the 
closing of the Panama Canal curtailing shipments to the 
Atlantic seaboard and a shortage of cars cutting down 
shipments by rail, the whole industry is hampered and 


the development that would otherwise be possible is de 
layed. Manufacturers, however, feel more cheerful over 
the outlook and evidence their belief in the stability of 
business conditions by advancing prices, especially on 
fir and Idaho pine, an advance of $1.50 on the former 
and $1 on the latter being reported within the last 
few days. There is a big demand for material for ex 
port, but the lack of ocean tonnage and the constantly 
increasing ocean freight rates obstruct the move- 
ment. Manufacturers have reported extreme difficulty 
in securing vessels for lumber shipments to Hawaii and 
to Australia and some of them are preparing to over 
come this obstacle, at least to a limited extent, by build 
ing vessels suitable for both coastwise and offshore 
trade. An increasing demand is reported from the 
California retail territory, in southern California espe 
cially building operations being reported as unusually 
active. Repairs and rebuildfng made necessary by 
recent storms are creating a heavy demand throughout 
the San Joaquin Valley and farther south, and as the 
regular building demand is about to open and stocks on 
the retail yards generally are reported low shipments 
into that territory should be heavy for some time. 


* _ 


Reports compiled by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States show greatly im- 
proved conditions in the hardwood trade, with orders 
plentiful, stocks decreasing and prices stronger. The 
southern hardwood situation has been affected largely 
by flood conditions that have made logging extremely 
difficult and reduced production at the mills. During 
January shipments were considerably in excess of pro- 
duction and it is not expected that normal manutac- 
turing conditions will be experienced for several 
weeks. Items in strong demand are sap gum, elm and 
maple, while for red gum, both plain and quarter- 
sawn, there is a satisfactory call. The heavy inquiry 
recently for plain and quartered oak has brought about 
a scarcity that is becoming noticeable. A good demand 
is reported for poplar, chestnut and basswood. The 
entire situation as regards southern hardwoods is more 
favorable than it has been at any time for more than 
a year and manufacturers feel distinctly hopeful. 
Northern hardwoods continue to gain in strength and 
the situation in the producing territory is distinetly 
more encouraging. There is a heavy demand from 
furniture factories, and farm implement makers, in 
preparation for a busy season, are coming into the 
market stronger than for some time. Not all items are 
moving so freely as manufacturers would like to see, 
inch birch in all grades except No. 3, inch soft elm 
and some grades of basswood being reported among the 
slow sellers. Birch and elm thicker than one-inch sell 
well in all grades and some call is reported for 2-inch 
basswood, with little stock available. Tuken altogether, 
the hardwood situation seems to be clearing rapidly, 
however, and as in all other lines the outlook for hard- 
woods is distinctly encouraging. 


* * * 


A discussion of the present market situation and 
the outlook for practically all other woods would be 
but a repetition of what has gone before. Weak 
spots in all lines are being eliminated and prices gen 
erally are on a higher plane than ruled during the 
greater part of 1915. In New England and the eastern 
States there is unparalleled building activity and only 
the lack of transportation fucilities holds down the 
amount of business done by lumber manufacturers who 
supply that territory with its requirements. The car 
shortage is seriously felt all over the country and 
there has been no appreciable loosening of the em 
bargoes in effect at the ports. The entire lumber in- 
dustry seems to be just now like a race horse, champ- 
ing at the bit, impatient to be off. Meanwhile steps 
are being taken by leaders in the industry to safe- 
guard its future by concerted effort along constructive 
lines, in bringing about a better understanding among 
the people generally as to actual conditions in the 
industry and by securing the codperation of govern- 
mental authorities, rather than the opposition and 
antagonism that have hertofore been apparent, and 
that 1916 will go down in history as an epochal year 
in the lumber industry of the United States is certain. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Announcement was made at New York February 22 of 
the organization of the Great Lakes Transit Company, cap- 
italized at $20,000,000, to control 85 percent of the pas- 
senger, packet freight and grain steamships navigating the 
Great Lakes. The company’s fleet will comprise thirty-five 
vessels, with a freight capacity of 150,000 tons. 

The United States Government is having the biggest gun 
in the world made at the Crucible Steel Works at Midland, 
Pa, The gun has a range of twenty-four miles, with sufli- 
cient power to penetrate a 10-inch plate. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., has been be- 
queathed between $50,002 and $100,000 by the will of 
Mrs. Marie Antoinette Fiske, who died recently in Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

Twenty million men, who have been living in_ the 
trenches in Europe and have developed the spirit of 
democracy, will become restless under old restrictions 
after the war and wisi to come to this country, declared 
Frederick C. Howe, United States commissioner of immi- 
gration, in an address before the National Democratic Club 
at New York February 19. 

Resolutions calling upon all humanitarian, educational 
and patriotic societies to appeal to State legislatures for 
laws requiring physical training for young men better to 
fit them for military service in time of need were adopted 
at New York February 22 by the national committee of 
the American Defense Society. 


In an address before the Creve Coeur Club of Peoria, 
Ill., February 22, Gen. Leonard Wood made a plea for an 
army and navy that will insure peace. 

The right of a theater owner to debar a dramatic critic 
whose criticisms have the effect of injuring his business 
was upheld February 22 by the Court of Appeals at Al- 
bany, N. 

Tentative plans have been completed for a naval train- 
ing camp at the Great Lakes Naval Station in Illinois, 
which will be thrown open to civilians early in the spring. 

A national farmers’ organization, designed to bring to- 
gether all special and regional associations of farmers in 
the United States, was formed at Kansas City February 22 
by the delegates attending the meetings of the Farmers’ 
Association of America, a temporary organization. The 
delegates represented farmers ot the middle western and 
central States. 

At the Coliseum in Chicago February 22, 10,000 people 
listened to addresses advocating adequate national defense 
and passed “preparedness” resolutions addressed to the lead- 
ers of Congress. 

Riotous scenes occurred in the Oklahoma House of Rep- 
resentatives February 18 while the members were voting on 
a section of an election law designed to take the place of 
the famous “grandfather law’ which was recently declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court be- 
cause it, in effect, disfranchised the negro population of 
the State. 

The result of the World’s postal card canvass among the 
parents of high school students in New York and in Brook- 
lyn shows a total percentage of 79.52 in favor of military 
training in schools. 

The Government of Greece has been transferring millions 
of dollars of its funds from London to New York within 
a few months, according to New York bankers, who esti- 
mate that $75,000,000 of Greek funds is now on deposit in 
a large number of banks ft New York. 

Brig. Gen. Henry Clay Cook, U. 8S. A., retired, aged 79 
years, a veteran of the civil war and an Indian fighter of 
note, died at his home in Fall River, Mass., February 22. 

The naval collier Justin at San Francisco was sold Feb- 
ruary 17 to N. H. Busey jr., of New York for $301,107. 


The Navy bought it for $145,000 just prior to the Spanish- 
American war. 

Exports from the port of New York during January were 
valued at $175,656,877. Of the total, $173,288,492 was 
classed as domestic exports and $2,368,385 as foreign. 

A group pf prominent Americans is sponsoring a move 
to present Russia with a well equipped hospital to cost 
$225,000 under the patronage of the Grand Duchess Tatiania. 

America has contributed $7,500,000 to relief of Belgium, 
according to E. Van De Vyvere, Belgian minister of finance, 
who sailed February 19 from New York to London on the 
steamship St. Paul after spending several weeks in this 
country. 

A demonstration of radio preparedness was given Feb- 
ruary 21 on the eve of Washington’s birthday when a 
patriotic message was flashed across the country from At- 
lantie to Pacific. . 


Washington 


British owners of the liner Appam February 19 insti- 
tuted a libel suit to recover the ship under The Hague con- 
vention from the German prize crew that brought it into 
Hampton Roads. 

Secretary of State Lansing has forwarded to the Turkish 
Government President Wilson’s protest and warning against 
a repetition of the massacres which have cost the lives of 
approximately 1,000,000 Armenian Christians. 

Rear Admiral Charles J. Badger, a member of the gen- 
eral board, told the House naval committee February 22 
that the object of the building policy formulated in 1903 
by the navy general board was to keep the United States 
ahead of Germany in the race for naval supremacy. \ 

Further. sustaining the income tax law, the United States 
Supreme Court February 21, in construing the clause re- 
lating to incomes from mining companies, upheld the Gov- 
ernment’s contention that profits taken from mines, even 
if reducing the actual physical value of the mines, are 
taxable. 

A favorable report on the Robinson resolution providing 
for the investigation of the aviation corps of the army was 
ordered February 21 by the Senate military affairs committee. 

A scheme for expanding the civilian training camp move- 
ment into a definite organization of federal volunteers will 
be proposed to the House military committee by Represen- 
tative Kahn, of California. 

President Wilson, February 18, withdrew 434,000 acres 
of land from the Ozark national forest in Arkansas for 
settlement by homesteaders. Many desirable tracts already 
have been settled, but that area still available will be thrown 
open April 

With a view to increasing the number of officers avail- 
able for American merchant ships, the United States steam- 
boat inspection service February 18 reduced the age limit 
from 21 to 19 years. 

The Senate, February 18, by a vote of 55 to 18, ratified 
the long pending and persistently opposed Nicaraguan treaty 
whereby the United States would acquire a 99-year option 
on the Nicaraguan canal route and a naval base in the Gulf 
of Fonesca for $3,000,000. 

Asserting that the House military affairs committee is 
an organization of pacifists controlled by Chairman Hay and 
incapable of legislating properly for national defense, Con- 
gressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, February 22, intro- 
duced a bill for the reorganization of the army in accord- 
ance with the plan recommended by the army war college 
and rejected by President Wilson. 

David R. Francis of St. Louis, secretary of the interior 
in Cleveland’s cabinet and former governor of Missouri, 
February 22 told President Wilson that he would accept 
the post of ambassador to Russia to succeed George T. 
Marye, who has resigned. 


That Seeretary Danicls made a change in the report of 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


the ogeees navy board by eliminating a recommendation 
for the addition of about 17,000 men to the personnel of the 
navy was the substance of a statement made to the House 
naval committee February 23 by Rear Admiral Badger. 
President Wilson told a committee of Hungarians Febru- 
ary 23 he ‘had never doubted the allegiance to the United 
States of the great proportion of foreign-born American 
citizens, and that he recognized that they were just as 
much American as any one born in the United States. 


FOREIGN 


Rebels made an attack February 22 on the governor's 
mansion at Chang-Sha, capital of the province of Hu-Nan, 
China. They were repulsed and captured. The leaders were 
put to death. 

Upwards of 100 Americans dined February 22 at Paris 
with a number of distinguished Frenchmen and their guests 
on the occasion of Washington’s birthday. 


A British royal proclamation has been posted calling to 
the colors the recruits of class 1 under the military service 
act. This class comprises the youngest of the recruits 
available. They are 19 years old. 

The British House of Commons February 21 passed new 
votes of credit to the amount of $2,100,000,000. This is 
expected to carry the war to the end of May, bringing. the 
total sum appropriated by means of votes of credit since 
the outbreak of the war to $10,410,000,000. 

An appropriation of 413,000,000 marks for the Prussian 
State railroads is provided in a bill introduced in the Prus- 
sian diet. 

The British war office announced that four German sea- 
planes February 20 made a raid over the east and south- 
east coasts of England. Two men and one boy were killed 
one — was wounded and considerable property damage 
was done, 


The recent strike of negroes in the Danish West Indies 
has reopened the old question of the sale of the islands to 
the United States. If the question of the sale comes up 
again in parliament, the general belief in Copenhagen is 
that it will receive a favorable majority in both houses, 
provided the United States offers a greater sum than the 
$4,000,000 offered in 1901. 


A letter written by Sir Edward Grey, the British for- 
eign secretary, to M. Hymans, the Belgian minister at Lon- 
don, says the plan of aiding Belgium to feed herself by 
rehabilitating the industries of the country under control 
of the American commission for relief in Belgium has failed 
because the Germans have failed to reply to the request 
for guaranties that raw materials and manufactured goods 
will not be seized by the Germans, 


K. F. Arnoldson, winner of a Nobel peace price in 1908, 
died at Stockholm recently at the age of 71 years. 

The island of Marken, in the Zuider Zee, fifteen miles 
north of Amsterdam, has been inundated by the severe storm 
that is sweeping the North Sea. No loss of life had been 
reported up to February 19. 


The victorious Russian army in the Caucasus, after tak- 
ing Erzerum, have captured the Armenian town of Mush, 
83 miles southeast of Erzeum. Other Russian forces, it is 
announced, have occupied the village of Aklem. 


Speaking in the British House of Commons February 23 
Premier Asquith said the Allies would not accept any set- 
tlement of peace that is not preceded by the crushing of 
“Prussian militarism.” This, he said, was the only guar- 
antee of future peace. 

Violent fighting between German and French troops is in 
progress along a battle line twenty-five miles long. The 
German war office claims that French trenches on a front 
of six and one-half miles have been captured to a depth of 
two miles. Paris denies such an extensive loss but admits 
German advances at several points. 











In gaining due recognition and support from the 
great mass of the people museums may be great aids 
to forestry. Even, the further application of museum 
methods in forestry may be of valuable service. The 
extent of the possibilities in these lines of recruiting 
aid by means of museum methods of publicity, recrea- 
tion, instruction and research can hardly be forecasted. 
Such museums or methods, however, must be properly 
administered to be effective. The methods used, for 
instance, in the large and costly Botanical Museum 
in New York would be of little or no avail to forestry. 
That museum may be of use to scientists but is not 
of much human interest to me and therefore, I judge, 
not to the avergge citizen, lumberman or forester. 

Vast expenditure of time and money is not neces- 
sarily needed to secure valuable aid by these means. 
Museum cases, if such are really required, may be 
made at a cost of less than $4 per foot front, as I 
have pointed out in the Ottawa Field Naiuralist of 
May-July, 1915, and the Scientific American of May 
29, 1915. A large collection of specimens, maps, photo- 
graphs and labels is not needed to inoculate whole 
regions with the germs of the ideas of the practicabil- 
ity and economic importance, to say nothing of aes- 
thetic values and the love of forestry. A small ex- 
hibit may teach the general and valuable principles 
of forestry perhaps even better than a complete ex- 
hibit of all kinds of trees, such as is shown in the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Such a complete exhibit might confuse or burden. The 
persons to be influenced to give aid to forestry might 
be lost in the woods as it were. 

In the Rocky Mountains Park Museum at Banff, 
Alberta, a beginning of a tree exhibit has been made. 
There are eleven species of trees in the park. Five 
grow in the valley but the other six are found only 
on the higher land. A complete coileetion of the 
trunks and leaves of the trees growing in the valley 
was made in two half-days as a byproduct of other 


* Read before the Commission of Conservation, Qt- 
tawa, Canada, January 18, 1916. 


Museums as Aids to Forestry 


[By Harlan I. Smith, Museum of the Geological Survey, Ottawa] 


work and without any expense except as for time in 
cutting the trunks to lengths for exhibition. At the 
same time two photographs were made of each of 
these five kinds of trees; one of a grove or group of 
each kind of tree from a distance, and one of the 
details of the trunk, bark, leaves and such flowers or 
fruits as were then in season. Later photographs are 
to be made of the parts of the trees not yet taken 
and of uses and abuses of each tree and its product. Ten- 
tative labels had previously been prepared at my request 
by the late Mr. Abraham Knechtel, chief forester of the 
Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior. These 
refer paiticularly to the park and consequently are 
to be revised so as to serve as labels to the same trees 
in any other museums that may accept the labels. 
Supplementary labels describing the peculiarities of 
the same trees as to the park are also in preparation. 
These labels were printed in the handbook of the Rocky 
Mountains Park Museum and from the same type the 
labels were printed for labeling the specimens in the 
museum. The museum labels were printed on cards 
of a yellow color to harmonize with the furniture of 
the museum and with a brown ink for the same pur- 
pose. They were framed and securely screwed to 
the trunks of the specimens so that they can not 
easily be displaced. The glass covering them, which 
can be cleaned readily by any janitor, protects the 
label from dirt or breakage. When these labels are 
revised to include instruction and explanation of the 
most important of the forestry abuses and needs and 
when specimens of uses of the lumber and other tree 
products, such as wood alcohol, charcoal and turpentine, 
are added with full labels this exhibit will be the 
beginning of a suggestion for a museum aid to forestry. 
An example of such a fact as should go in a label is 
that the obnoxious pitch of the balsam is so largely 
in the bark that the wood formerly not used at all 
for paper pulp is exceptionally valuable for this pur- 
pose. The qualities of a great number of woods may 
be shown by the exhibition of the volumes of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Woods,’’ published by Hough, illustrated by cross, 
radial and longtitudinal sections of actual trees. But 
certainly to accomplish the best result expert foresters 
who know the scientific facts must codperate with 








those who understand people well enough to translate 
forestry facts into terms that not only can be under- 
stood by those whom forestry seeks to convert to its 
aid but into terms that will also attract those people 
to read the labels and study the specimens. 

The same labels may serve as outlines for lectures, 
each label being illustrated by lantern slides made 
from the photographie negatives previously mentioned. 
It is part of the work of all progressive museums to 
give popular lecture interpretations of science as well 
as scientific lectures,.and recreation based on instruc- 
tion. Then, too, the museum may send out both trav- 
eling exhibits of forestry and lecture outlines made 
pe Po the labels, together with loan sets of lantern 
slides. 

The president of the Ohio Academy of Science, 
speaking at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the acad- 
emy, stated that the existence of the academy was 
unknown to the great majority of the people of Ohio 
and a ‘Pan-American Scientific Congress,’’ which met 
this month in Washington, was organized under the 
chairmanship of the third assistant United States sec- 
retary of State with a program of nine sections but 
ignoring Canada and also mathematics, physics, pure 
chemistry, pure geology, zodlogy, psychology and bot- 
any, so it was really a congress of American Repub- 
lics neither Pan-American nor scientific. The United 
States secretary of the navy, in selecting the societies 
to elect members of the Naval Advisory Board, ig- 
nored the National Academy of Science, which is by 
law the advisor of the Government, and also ignored 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which is the great democratic body of over 
4,000 scientific men of the United States and Canada. 
He apparently never heard of either association. These 
striking examples seem sufficient to suggest that the 
forestry branch of science, as well as the whole tree, 
would do well to seek aid by every means of pub- 
licity, recreation, entertainment, education and research 
possible. Since all these means are included among 
museum methods and in the work of up-to-date mu- 
seums, museums may become of great aid to forestry, 
while forestry may provide museums with many nec- 
essary scientific facts. , 
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_ )UTPUT OF FAR WESTERN MILLS SHOWS DECREASE 





Forest Service Estimate Gives Eight Percent Comparative Loss for 1914 — Two States 
Increase Production—The Figures Analyzed 





\WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—California, the Inland 
Empire, and the Pacific Northwest again produced over 
8,(0,000,000 feet of lumber in 1914, according to the 
preliminary figures of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

‘his, however, was a loss of 735,000,000 feet or 8 per- 
cet as compared with 1913, in this important lumber- 
produeing region, embracing Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Montana. The yield was about the 
saine as in 1912, The figures represent returns from 
1,359 active sawmills in 1914, or 73 more than reported 
in 1913. 

California made a big gain over 1913, the increase 
amounting to 120,000,000 feet. Idaho’s gain of 111,- 
000,000 feet was even larger proportionately, her increase 
amounting to nearly 20 percent. In the three other 
States there was a decrease in the lumber production. 
In Washington the loss was 646,000,000 feet, in Oregon 
280,000,000 feet, and in Montana 40,000,000 feet. 

The following table shows the number of active mills 
reporting in the five States, and the amount of lumber 
produced in each State during the year 1914, as compared 
with 1913 and 1912: 


Table 1. Lumber Production—1914 
Lumber Production (M ft.) 
13 1912 








1914 1913 1912 1914 1913 
California . 141 229 1,303,183 1,183,380 1,203,059 
TdQ@ho ccccsscscee 161 202 763,508 652,686 713,575 
Montana ... . 109 «#118 317,842 357,974 272,174 
Oregon ...... 406 480 1,817,875 2,098,467 1,916,160 
Washington ose 469 788 3,946,189 4,592,053 4,099,775 
Totals .....0.. 1,359 1,286 1,817 8,148,597 8,884,490 8,204,743 


Practically all of the lumber reported in the Northwest 
is produced from softwoods, only 14,000,000 feet being 
classed as hardwoods. Seven species—Douglas fir, west- 
ern yellow pine, redwood, hemlock, cedar, white pine, and 
larch—contributed 7,600,000,000 feet, or 93 percent of 
the total lumber produced. 

Douglas fir alone contributed 4,750,000,000 feet, or 58 
pereent of the total lumber cut. The State of Washing- 
ton alone produced over three million feet, or approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the Douglas fir yield for all five 
States. Western yellow pine (western pine) stands next 
in importance with a total of 1,090,000,000 feet, which 


sota 1,258,634,000 feet, or 95 percent of the total pro- 
duction for that State. Cottonwood was the only hard- 
wood that contributed appreciably to the lumber output 
of Minnesota. 

Hemlock in Michigan and Wisconsin suffered a loss 
of 100,000,000 feet, or 10 percent, as compared with 
1913. The total of 1,423,000,000 feet of white pine 
sawed in the three States is a loss of 14,000,000. White 
pine declined over 85,000,000 feet in Wisconsin, but made 
a gain of 81,000,000 feet in Minnesota. 

Mills producing annually 10,000,000 feet each re- 
ported a total production of 2,864,000,000 feet, or 70 
percent of the output in the Lake States. 





The following table shows the production by kinds 
of wood for 1914: 


Quantity of Lumber Sawed, by Kinds of Wood, 1914 
——Lumber Sawed (M. feet, B. M.)—— 











Kinds of wood— Mich. Wis. Minn. Total. 
FEGMMIGEM esc scececee 416,131 590,484 300 1,006,915 
“ere -. 870,271 156,363 599 27, 
WRite Pine .....ccses 91,487 223,433 1,108,021 1,422,941 

h 84,342 190,468 6,854 281,664 
70,3837 4,257 cece 74,504 

43,568 92,077 9,685 145,830 

ee 41,790 51,640 4,259 689 

Tamarack ....... i 26,787 36,685 53,131 116,603 
oy eee - 28,417 6,692 68,325 98,434 
Balsam fir ...... aswia 10,900 2,017 28,398 41,315 
CH 6 cise 866.9% .c0:09409 9,707 15,440 7,793 32,940 
pre eee 8,893 15,310 2,009 26,212 
Cottonwood ...... ave 8,364 812 22,395 31,571 
COdar weccccesccccees 7,724 5,049 459 13,232 
CMTEY ecsccvcceseses 237 28 2 267 
Po res 219 27 ea 246 
WOERES ( ccccccesenses 92 7 wees 99 
MEEMOGAEE o5cccicccce 81 nee aeee 81 
Yellow poplar........ 44 ‘auate seid 44 
Sycamore ee 34 ‘i 84 
Hackberry 6 waa Te 6 
Butternut 4 212 éoau 216 
TORR ii 666.c'ecies 1,214,435 1,391,001 1,812,230 8,917,666 


MAINE CITIZENS SEEK FAIR PLAY FOR SHINGLES 





Will Attack Proposed Restrictive Building Law — Home Builders’ Rights Threatened — 
Arguments of Substitute Interests 





PQRTLAND, ME., Feb. 21.—Interest in the effort of 
the antilumber people to eliminate wooden shingles from 
the human scheme of things in Portland is such that 
the members of the city government have decided to 
hold another hearing before taking any positive action. 
Wednesday, February 23, has been announced as the 
date when opponents of the campaign to promote the 
sale of patent roofing materials will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present their ideas before the special ordinance 


. committee of the board of aldermen, Invitations also 


have been given to the proponents of the proposed anti- 
wooden shingle section of the building law to deliver 
their arguments in favor of wood substitutes before the 
committee. 

The ardent friends of fair play and the wooden 
shingle had their first inning last Wednesday, when 
Alderman Sanborn, chairman of the ordinance com- 
mittee, was prevailed upon to rule that the entire hear- 
ing that evening should be restricted to the section 
of the proposed building law which relates to wooden 


occupying more than 70 percent of a lot, and requires that 
it be at least 5 feet from each side line and 12 feet from the 
rear line, but allows on the same lot, outside the fire limits, 
a three-story wooden building 40 feet high, covering the 
entire lot, the same to be used as a carpenter shop, paint 
shop, blacksmith’s shop. store, or for manufacturing or 
storage purposes, and the inner walls not even protected with 
plaster, which is at least fire retarding. 

Within the fire limits the outer walls of both are required 
to be of noncombustible material, and the percent of the lot 
covered in each case remains as above. Is it not probable 
that many of the small lots on our best residential streets 
will be used for these less desirable purposes as land values 
increase and taxes become greater, or as the land is acquired 
by new owners who have less regard fer civic beauty and 
more regard for a return from all moneys invested? 

The ordinance requires that the emall double house ar- 
ranged for one family on each side shall bave an 8-inch 
masoury fire wall from cellar to roof to separate the rents, 
although this style offers no greater fire danger than the 
two-flat or three-flat house. It requires that every residence 
hereafter erected shall be equipped with a sprinkler system 
for fire protection on every stairway, but makes no require- 


























3 is a smail production compared with that of Douglas fir. shingle roofs and dormer windows. The series of hear- Hicht for Thotings Mader ebimneys oF piers shpporting middie 
California redwood yielded 535,000,000 feet as com- ings are in relation to proposed changes and amend- °70°)*: B’tjotish bie seuement vhs Mil Lote, 
fs S 913. Th Mutha of th ; Pes may bring hot smoke pipes in contact with wood partitions. 
; pared with 510,000,000 feet in 1913. e activity of the ments of the much-discussed building law passed by In the house for three or more families it requires that one 
? yellow pine mills, however, accounts for the large in- the 1915 city government. The section of the new of the stairways shall be out of doors, and if stairs lead from 
crease in the total production of California. law relating to roofs is bad enough already, but the anti- these to the cellar such stairs shall be separated from the 
The Northwest is an area of large mills as shown by lumber people want to make it even more strict in its cellar by a brick wall and fire doors, but entirely fails to 
n the returns of plants having an annual production of prohibition of the use of wooden shingles not only in 44 ee — uch 8 — bpd Pong ee: Yee 
B 10,000,000 board feet and over. Such mills reported 83 the city proper but also in sections outside the present ‘t*et, where we had a recent fire tragedy, although I believe 
t ’ , : P _ é rie in that case that the husband at first delayed to save the 
f percent of the total lumber produced in 1914. Mills fire limits where the fire hazard is negligible. wife and she later returned for him. 
s having an annual cut of 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 produced One of the principal arguments presented by the ‘This ordinance requires that the man who has saved a few 
8 percent of the lumber, thus leaving less than 10 percent wooden shingle advocates at last week’s hearing was hundred dollars on $15 or $18 a week and built a little 
‘. for mills producing under 5,000,000 feet each. that the enforcement of the section of the building law bungalow through a loan and building association shall 
The following figures show the lumber production by relating to using ‘‘fire resisting’’ material on roofs and cement his cellar bottom with cement at least two inches 
States for the important commercial species: dormer windows would entail an added expense and ecac ae cast nae dra — be otal ange = 
. re 2s that every 4 y or hereafter erected sha 
Table 2. Preliminary Statement—Lumber Production, 1914 work a hardship to those ‘provided with conductors for all roof water and that the 
California, ldshe, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Total, people of small means who _ game shall be connected with the city sewer wherever a sewer 
Softwoods. M. Ft. Bt. . Ft. M. Ft. 1. Ft. M. Ft. i i ‘ - is available. ¢ crwine led » street ; Aeeoré: 
Total softwoodg.»....1,260,735  T0b.40s S17, T60 1,860,880 3084875 © BTSLEI STO tne. fire limits in gee. ind Lo this, every man who has a stable or garage oa the Tear 
orta woods— 5 ad Satay . Pigs papas 
"Douglas fir....-++- 142,910 96,323 51,061 1,485,073 3,027,994 4,753,861 tions of the city where the  ° bis lot has to dig up his lawn and lay a sewer about 75 
e Western yellow pine 409,953 159,839 134,568 210,438 175,426 1,090,224 fi > a i ligibl or 100 feet to the street, at an expense of from $50 to $100. 
4 Redwood .. eye Woeas tetees “45.133 eae pong a re fAazard 18 neghgible. again there are many sewers hardly adequate for the present 
| ——- ** 4a7'g70 61,041 1.605 23°706 994984 aor eee The opponents of the anti- needs, and either new and larger ones must be constructed, 
. White pine . pan 280,608 17,537 "796 26,958 325,899 Wooden shingle restriction or all this additional water added to that in the street gutters 
e onaret sumceuers sets har he= 108,793 101,771 11,763 19,502 ed also declared that the pre- as it must in any event be taken to the street. his does 
THEP SOLTWGORR ccc c ce cwcccs 8 8 Sveoee j§(§§ e806 wa! Vemaeee evccce s rive added fire or health protection, but more mud 
pared shingles of alleged not give us a p . 
3, ‘‘fire resisting’’ material are no more fire resisting than 2®2d water in our streets. 
e LUMBER PRODUCED IN LAKE STATES IN 1914 the old-fashioned wooden shingle, which costs a neh ‘The ordinance forbids the ——— of a _= = build- 
” sina “ ing with wood shingles. Slate, asbestos and other incom- 
1. WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—The Lake States nied less and lasts so much longer. ao bustible materials cost more than double the price of wood 
0 duced nearly 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber in 1914 whic The main argument of those who favor the elimination shingles besides requiring, on many old buildings, a better 
ll was a gain of 52,000,000 feet over 1913. This is a of wooden shingles was that ‘‘it would lessen insurance quality of roofing boards and heavier rafters. This is a hard- 
- unique distinction for this lumbering region since both rates.’? They claimed that ‘‘wherever fire, resistive ship to the man in moderate circumstances, and also a hard- 
i the South and West suffered a loss in output as compared roofs have been required insurance rates have been re- ship to the man whose root may have good shingles on three 
le with 1913. Minnesota is responsible for the gain, con- duced.’’ They also alleged that ‘‘fire resistive’? shin- Sides and he must use something that looks entirely different 
n tributing 163,000,000 feet more than in 1913 and taking — gles cost ‘‘but little more than wooden shingles.’’ on — aoe Rg ee ee ce  qeomnagrr as 
second place away from Michigan. In Michigan there Next Wednesday night it is planned to have the {oun within ue ate a ne 
e, was a slight decrease, amounting to 1 percent. In Wis- friends of wooden shingles out in force to demand fair The measure allows the continuance of an old hopper style 
1- consin the decrease amounted to over 100,000,000 feet play from the city officials for the home maker of closet in a practically unventilated cellar, but forbids the in- 
US or nearly 7 percent. However, Wisconsin still retains limited capital and for the lumber dealer. Up to now _ stallation of a modern flush closet to replace it except in a 
LO first position among the Lake States in lumber produc- the local lumber dealers have been strangely apathetic. room lighted and ventilated by a window of not less than 
ot tion and produced 1,391,000,000 board feet in 1914. , ————— three square feet, the same opening upon a street, alley or open 
1e The number of active mills reporting in 1914 was SAYS BUILDING LAW IS UNWISE —— ee i ee — 
A 1,181 as against 1,498 in 1913. : PorTLAND, ME., Feb. 19.—‘‘If I should pay a physi- tdeal gy notion hy Altogether Por entre it unprofitable 
at The following table shows the lumber sawed in the cian to write a prescription and a druggist to fill it, I to build, which is an injury to the builder and investor; it 
“4 three States in 1914, 1913, and 1912: should not take the medicine if it did nothing but give Will. result, in less building, an injury tides will ‘advance 
b.. Lumber Production in Lake States—1914 me a continual stomach ache,’’ writes B. M. Clough, a which is an injury to everyone who pays <ent. : 
; —~-1914 1913 —1912— prominent Portland real estate man, in a letter to a local 7h realize that this ordinance is the result oe wroat on 
‘ $ 3 > a | a newspaper commenting on the antiwood features of the Of labor and a considerable expense tO ee oly : 
= Qo | Oo: ph 22 ere ee Ure eke AUG ceuEtee e © should pay a physician to write a prescription and a druggist 
i ze $e OCA <3 ze building law. This is in answer to the argument of  {o nil it, J should not take the medicine if it did nothing but 
a a8 @ 3 5 54 Se 23 those who say that inasmuch as it cost the city a con- give me a contineal stomach ache. siisia‘seinsntahite aca 
S 4 2 ‘i ider: . : ere is to be public hearing is r » city 
2d ae, gt as gk 2s Be as siderable — to draw up the new law it ought not to hall at 7:30 o'clock this evening, and it is of such vital 
of ES 2 E 5“ ES 7 P be changed in any way. zs importance that all who are interested_in these matters 
sa ct 24 as re 868s Since Mr. Clough’s appeal for the right of the citizen should attend and participate. a &: M. CLouaH, 
Nichigan... 428 1,214,485 582 1,222983 792 1,488,827 to build a home of wood is written by a man who has a ee 
sag \ innesota.. , , , , , ’ j 7 i j 7 tt Go ¢ 
se Viseonsin.. 467 1,801,001 612 1,493,858 792 1,498,876 +10 interest whatever in the lumber industry, it is all Srupies of wood utilization conducted by the State 
" — Ss§ ———_—_-_ ——- _ ——— _ ——_ ———__ the more interesting and worth reading. He says: o Were sé tree N.Y. dee Ot 
e Totals..... 1,181 38,917,666 1,498 3,866,040 2,068 4,424,429 ’ if ier College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. X., show tha 
e ; z : ‘ In last night’s Haepress-Advertiser was a resolution by the t of the timber cut in the United States, or about 
». Twenty-two different species contributed to the lum- Cumberland County Board of Fire Underwriters, approving Percent of the ¢ aye a oe aaa eae t I 
4 ber production in the Lake States in 1914. In Michi- in toto the new building ordinance, and I shall greatly appre- 11,000,000,000 feet, is wastec yearly im sawdust. t 
° gin and Wisconsin hemlock yielded the largest amount ciate a little space in which to give a few of the many has been found that as wood is a poor conductor of 
1g of lumber. In Minnesota white pine supplied nearly 90 easons why many are objecting to the same. In many ways heat, sawdust can be used very largely for packing ice, 
u- eS lf he § In Michi h ft- the new ordinance adds to the cost of building without giving and wood flour, which is coming into wider use every 
pereent of the total for the State. In Michigan the soft v » Which 1s ‘ 
y; he ° lntiads lnualedk ite - of t k equal advantages of fire protection in return. It requires day, is made by grinding dry sawdust. Chemically 
C- voods, which include hemlock, whi pine, tamarack, masonry coal bins in all houses for three or more families, 4 . . 


Spruce, balsam fir, and cedar, yielded over 576,000,000 
feet; in Wisconsin over 864,000,000 feet, and in Minne- 


but makes no provisions for hot ashes; they may be kept in 
wooden boxes or barrels. It prohibits such a house from 


bleached wood flour has recently been used to make wood 
stucco. 
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MAKE RECORD ON CONTRACT 


Furnishing of Lumber for Tabernacle Indicates 
Resourcefulness of Baltimore Dealers 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 22.—The big tabernacle for the 
forthcoming six weeks’ campaign of the Rev. Billy Sun- 
day in Baltimore is complete and was dedicated. last 
Sunday, the dedication recalling to the minds of 
lumbermen the fact that in the completion a striking 
illustration of the resourcefulness of the local trade has 
been afforded. The contract for the lumber, according 
to the specifications, was awarded just before New Year, 
and Otto Duker & Co., the successful bidders, began 
making deliveries on the grounds January 4. Practically 
the last wagon load of lumber was sent out on Friday, 
two days before the dedication, by which time something 
like 300,000 feet had been delivered. The original order 
called for about 250,000 feet, the contract price being 
upward of $7,000, and sinee then perhaps 50,000 feet or 
more has been added, the total cost of the lumber being 
around $8,200. At no time has there been delay, although 
some of the sizes called for were by no means plentiful, 
and the firm has received numerous compliments on the 
efficiency shown. 

The tabernacle is the largest structure of its kind 
erected in any city, and seats about 14,000 people, with 
room for 4,000 more. The acoustics are said to be well 
nigh perfect, it being possible to hear the speakers from 
every point. The contract for the lumber was awarded 
1y 2 committee of which Richard P. Baer, of Richard 
> Baer & Co., the well known wholesale hardwood men, 
vas chairman. 


BIG INCREASES IN MOVEMENT SHOWN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—Another big increase 
in the movement of northern pine lumber is shown by 
the January report made by thirty mills to the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The same number of 
mills reported for January, 1915, when shipments were 
33,581,623 feet. This year the figure is 70,650,874, show- 
ing an increase of 113 percent. Production was 9,734,- 
246 feet for 1915 and 10,717,889 feet for 1916, an in- 
crease of 10 percent. Lath shipments were 7,526,150 in 
January, 1916, compared with 9,607,200 in 1915, and 
production of lath was 1,932,250, compared with 2,925,000 
for 1915. 

January shipments of lumber from Minneapolis as 
reported by the railroads to the Civic and Commerce 
Association were 404 cars, compared with 340 cars for 
January of 1915, and receipts were 1,168 cars, compared 
with 679 cars last year. 


| 
| 





KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 21.—Shipments of lumber for 
January, 1916, as reported by members of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufaéturers’ Association were 8,749,915 
feet, as compared with 4,640,621 feet for the correspond- 
ing month of 1915, an increase of 4,109,294 feet, or 
$8.55 percent. The distribution shows substantial increase 
to Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
\Montana and Wyoming. The members show a stock on 
hand February 1, 1916, of 107,000,000 feet, as compared 
with 95,000,000 feet on hand February 1, 1915, an in- 
cerense of 12,000,000 feet. 





UNABLE TO COLLECT FINES 


Delinquent Lumber Companies in Missouri Ouster 


Case Have No Property, Marshal Finds 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—Executions for the collec 
tion of $130,000 in fines from delinquent lumber com- 
panies which were penalized in the State ouster proceed- 
ings have been issued by J. D. Allen, clerk of the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court at Jefferson City, and have been 
given to Marshal H. C. Schult, of the supreme court, 
upon the request of Attorney General John T. Barker 
and Marshal Schult has been instructed to collect the 
fines by seizing any property he may find. 

Marshal Schult went to Assistant Attorney General 
Ewing and inquired where the property of the com- 
panies was located. Mr. Ewing told him that he was 
to find out. Marshal Schult came to St. Louis and 
looked around but has been unable to find any property 
owned by any of the nine delinquents. He will take 
the matter up with the assessor here before April 1, 
when he must make his report to the court. 

The supreme court directed Attorney General Barker 
last July to proceed at once in the collection of the 
fines, but nothing has been done until recently, when the 
clerk of the supreme court was requested to issue exe- 
cutions to the marshal to be served. 

Following are the companies and the amount each 
was fined: 

\lf. Bennett Lumber Van Cleave Lumber 

Teer. we i See EP ee 5,000 


radiey Lumber Co.. 50,000 Arkansas Lumber Co. 3,000 
Colonial Lumber Co.. 10,000 Chicago Lumber & 


Dixie Lumber Co.... 5,000 oo ee re 50,000 
Hogg Harris Lumber Freeman-Smith Lum- 
RMI “nba bins oe Swine 5,000 OE GI ane see ons 1,000 


Some of these companies have gone out of business 
and two moved to East St. Louis, Tl. The Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company is still doing business in East St. 
Louis, The Alf. Bennett Lumber Company went out of 
business before the suit was brought. The Bradley and 
the Colonial Lumber companies were subsidiaries and 
never had any property in Missouri. The Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company was its selling agent. The Dixie 
Lumber Company went out of business before the suit. 
The Hogg-Harris Lumber Company moved to East St. 
Louis, Ill., and since has liquidated. The Van Cleave 
Lumber Company failed before the suit was brought. 


The Arkansas Lumber Company was an Arkansas cor- 
poration, had no property and moved its selling office 
from the State before the suit. The Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Company is also an Arkansas corporation, with 
no property in Missouri. Upon the day after the deci- 
sion of the supreme court, the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, which was capitalized at $1,000,000, moved 
its offices to East St. Louis, Il. 

Assistant Attorney General Ewing said Attorney Gen- 
eral Barker probably will file a suit in the Illinois State 
courts to collect the $50,000 fines, but he had little hope 
of making it stick. He said that under a recent Federal 
decision the doctrine of comity between States was held 
not to apply to penalties but only to civil debts. 





MAKES HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 


Modern Wisconsin Plant Gets Logs from Famous Stand 
—Uses Own Lumber for Buildings 


SCHOFIELD, Wis., Feb. 19.—At Schofield the point of 
greatest interest to a visitor is the plant of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Company, one of the largest and most 
modern lumber operations in northern Wisconsin, where 
practically every kind of northern lumber is manufze- 
tured. A representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
spent a pleasant forenoon 
at this plant and was im- 
pressed with the modern, up 
to date equipment notice- 
able on every hand. For 
many years the Brooks & 
Ross company was known 
in the trade as’a white pine 
concern and it still manu- 
factures every year several 
million feet of white pine 
and norway, but in recent 
years it, like most other 
manufacturers in Wiscon- 
sin, has turned its attention 
more largely to the manu- 
facture of hemlock and 
hardwoods. 

Practically all of the 
present timber holdings of 
the company are located 





CLEAR WHITE PINE AT 
close to the line between Scans cites CO 
Wisconsin and northern PANY 





LOADING BIRCH LUMBER IN YARD OF BROOKS & ROSS 
LUMBER COMPANY 





FINE NEW BARN BUILT ENTIRELY OF HEMLOCK AT 
PLANT OF BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER COM- 
PANY, SCHOFIELD, WIS 


Michigan and its supply of logs is obtained from that 
section, a location justly famous for its fine stand of 
birch and hemlock timber. 

That the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company believes in 
using its own product for its own buildings is a fact 
that can not fail to impress the visitor. All the mills 
and other buildings are of wood construction and a new 
barn recently built by the company is constructed en- 
tirely of hemlock and is a splendid example of a modern 
barn building. 

AAPA Ores 


LONG FLAG POLE IS SHIPPED 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Lindsley Bros. Company 
this week shipped to Spokane from its plant at Priest 
River a stick of white pine 101 feet long, 18 inches at 
the butt and 6 inches at the top, to be used as a flagpole 
in the yard of the Inland Empire Paper Company at 
Millwood, a suburb of Spokane. The long pole was 
fastened on the top of three cars of piling and the com- 
bined length of the three flat cars was required to 
handle it. 





PREPARES FOR LARGE OPERATIONS 


New Wisconsin Concern Building a Complete Plant- 
Timber Holdings Heavy 


AntTIGO, Wis., Feb. 22.—Now that the Langlade Lun 
ber Company, a new corporation that has taken ov 
the Hale-Mylrea Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., a 
nouncement of which was made in last week’s issue o 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is operating, some details « 
the workings of the new company are presentable. 

An agreement has been reached between the new con 
pany and the Antigo (Wis.) Commercial Club whereh 
the latter provides‘a site for the new sawmill which wi 
manufacture lumber to be taken from the 55,000 acres «: 
timberland: which the company controls in Langlade 
County. It is expected the capacity of the new mill wil! 
be 25,000,000 feet annually. 

The company, which several months ago took over the 
holdings of the Paine Lumber Company, is capitalize: 
at $1,200,000 and its officers and directors, prominent i) 
the lumber industry of Wisconsin, are as follows: 

President—L, K. Baker, of Odanah, 

Vice presidents—George Foster, of Mellen, and Frank 
Butain, of Bayfield. 

~Treasurer—A. R. Owen, of Owen. 

Secretary—J. D. Mylrea, of Wausau. 

The site for the big mill plant is a tract of eighty 
acres, part of which is within the city limits of Antigo, 
und it is expected the mill will be completed and ready 
to run about August 1. There will be a single band mill 
With horizontal resaw, slab resaw and machinery for 
manufacturing lath, shingles and raiiroad ties. The 
equipment will probably be driven by electric power and 
the company will have its own electric power and light 
plant. A machine shop equipped for building railway 
cars and repairing locomotives used on logging lines 
will be erected. It is expected that the first season the 
mill will cut about 15,000,000 feet and later the capacity 
will be increased to 25,000,000 feet annually. 

The company plans to sell all of its hardwood logs, 
and the hemlock and pine logs will be cut at the Antigo 
mill. A conservative estimate of the hemlock on the 
land of the Langlade Lumber Company is 250,000,000 
feet, sufficient to keep the mill in operation from twelve 
to fifteen years, according to the company officials. Six 
logging camps are now being operated, employing 200 
men. Three of the camps are near Pearson and three 
near Bass Lake and so far ahout 5,000,000 feet of timber 
has been logged. The company has eighteen miles of log 
ging railroad and expects to build about twenty miles a 
year of additional lines to haul out its timber. A fine 
office building will also be erected at Antigo. 





WAR NEEDS TAKE SECOND PLACE 


Piano Makers’ Orders Compel Ignoring of Gun Stock 
: Demand—Industry Brisk 





LEOMINSTER, MAss., Feb. 22.—Although the Welling- 
ton Piano Case Company has on hand a large quantity 
of high grade, carefully selected and kiln-dried black 
birch ordered for the manufacture of gun stocks to be 
used in filling a huge rifle contract with the Russian 
Government, the pressure of orders in its regular line 
now is becoming so surprisingly great that the company 
is losing interest in the war contract. This remarkable 
activity of the piano trade is one of the most striking 
features of the present material gains being made toward 
the return of New England industries to general pros- 
perity. Piano case factories in Leominster and other 
places have recently increased their capacities to the 
extent that they can secure space, machinery, men and 
capital, and yet they have booked orders far ahead. 
There is a brisk demand for American-made pianos in 
England, where the tremendous strain on industrial plants 
is giving work to all available Jabor and paying such high 
wages that laborers’ families which would not have 
dreamed two years ago of possessing such a luxury as a 
piano now are buying them as a matter of course and 
paying top market prices. The biggest part of the 
demand, however, comes directly from the American 
people, and since the piano’ rightfully is classed as a 
luxury, this is considered an excellent financial barometer 
which indicates the sort of prosperous weather that is 
coming. As an indication of the lively business being 
done, it is stated that one piano factory now is taking 
the entire output of one of the Woodstock Lumber Com 
pany’s largest shook mills to provide sufficient packing 
material for its finished product. 

This activity in the piano trade, an industry the large: 
part of which is carried on in New England, also is 
resulting in a brisk demand for faney hardwoods, sucli 
as walnut, oak, mahogany, cherry etc., and the deale: 
in these woods who look to the ‘‘arts’’ rather than th 
building trades for their customers are reaping a ric 
harvest. 

Speaking of the present condition of the piano eas 
trade and explaining why greater attention is not bein: 
given to his company’s gunstock contract, Presiden 
Frank E. Wellington of the Wellington Piano Cas 
Company said: 

Work on the order for gunstocks for the use of th 
Russian army has never been fairly started, owing to ou 
inability to install the right kind of machinery to turn then 
out at sufficient speed to do the work at a profit. Th 
contract was made contingent upon our ability to buy th 
machinery, but our experiments with several different mak« 
have failed to produce the desired results. A sudden revivi 
in the business we were organized to carry on—that © 
making piano cases—has allowed interest in the ne. 
contract to lag, and, although we have quantities of blac! 


birch on hand that it was intended to convert into gu! 
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YARD MANAGERS TO MEET 


Will Hold Four Conferences in Southwest—Lantern 


Slides to Aid 


31. 





indles, the work of making them has not been undertaken 
riously. 

The revival of the piano case industry is one of the sur 
rises in the business world, and no one seems to offer an 
itelligent explanation, unless it is to be accepted that the 
iano business is sharing in the general prosperity of the 
ountry, and that heads of families everywhere are taking 
dvantage of increased income to buy some of the luxuries 
f life for their families. 

The piano case business has grown to such proportions 
hat, although we have enlarged our working force to its 
ull capacity, we can not turn out orders fast enough to 
neet the demands of our New York selling agents, and we 
ave orders enough to last us a year. 


feet of track; it has since been extended to 26,000 feet. 
The coast plant has also been added to extensively since 
its installation and is now the largest in use. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company decided on thi 
monorail for its lumber conveyor apparatus only after a 
complete and careful investigation, coming to the con 
clusion that this system, offered the cheapest and most 
satisfactory method of handling lumber to yards and to 
docks from the mills. 

Matters are rapidly taking shape now for beginning 
of construction on the new $500,000 mill plant for the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, for which Thrall & 
Shea of Lake Charles have the structural contract. Ship 
ments of machinery will begin at an early date. Work 
on the site is to be commenced within a few days. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 22.—The Long-Bell Lumbei 
Company is holding a series of meetings of its retail 
yard managers this week. Four meetings are to he 
held and all the managers will attend a meeting. From 
twenty to twenty-five will be at each gathering. J. H. 
Foresman, third vice president and general retail man- 
ager; J. W. Deal, assistant manager of the retail de- 
partment, and F. V. Baxter, purchasing agent, will be 
at each of the gatherings. Mr. Foresman has gotten up 
lantern slides to show graphically the figures of percent 
of gain and profit, new business methods and the like, . 





FLOORING PUBLICITY EDUCATIONAL 





Association Issues Four Booklets Explaining Advan- 
tages of Maple to Retailers and Consumers 


Lumbermen of the United States are coming more 
and more to recognize that education is the key note of 
constructive salesmanship. That the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago, appreciates this 
truth one can not help but realize after reading four 
handy, handsome, and very attractive booklets recently 
issued by it. In the order of their publication these 
hooklets are: ‘‘Ten Reasons Why Retail Lumbermen 
Should Handle Maple Flooring,’’ ‘‘How to Lay and 


and he believes that the slides will be very effective. He 
also will have shown as an entertainment feature the 
Northern Pacific Yellowstone Park pictures at each of 


the meetings. 


The first of the meetings will be held February 23, 
at Independence, Kan., and will take in the eastern divi- 
The western division will meet February 25 in 
Okla. The 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 2, and March 4 the cen 
tral division will meet also in Oklahoma City. 


sion. 
Enid, 


Minnetonka 








division will meet in 


to six months. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
just reduced the sentence of William H. Armstrong, one 
of the convicted promoters and officers of the Interna 
tional Lumber & Development Company, from two years 
men who were convicted at 
ihe same time have been serving their sentences, but 


Feb. 


The other 














COMMUTES OFFICIAL’S SENTENCE 


Term of Convicted Promoter of Development Com- 
pany Is Shortened by President Wilson 


18.—President Wilson has 











ly a ee ee ee a uy . Phi mag ser — on of his — er 
) ‘insn apie /100Trs, Chooi-hoom oors, an¢ 1at 1@ efforts On his behair have been partiy successtul, 
s ‘* Individuality in the Home—A Woman’s Dream.’’ WHY SHINGLES COST MORE it is rumored that he will appear for yeas te There 
il As its name implies, the first bookiet is directed to 2 are = Ge . has been no reduction in the fine imposed, and he will 
Ae retail dealers. More than 200,000,000 feet of maple, Closing Down of Plants Because of Excessive Snow on jaye to pay the $2,000 unless some further clemency can 
ne heech and birch flooring is used annually in the United Coast a Reason be secured. The commutation was based on the ground 
tT States. This little pamphlet says that the most durable —- that Armstrong was not active in the management of 
at wood for interior floors is maple, with beech and birch KveRETT, WASH., Feb. 19.—The camera is the means the concern, and often did not know what was being 
iv close seconds for durability and particularly desirable of proof used herewith to show the unparalleled weather done, although he allowed the use of his name. 
es = trim. orsign Ta will last longer conditions recently prevailing on the Puget Sound, whose 
, than nmuineral or other substitute floors. usual balmy climate has given it a reputation as a winter . 
° In the foreword to ‘‘How to Lay and Finish Maple resort. The aecompanying cuts en tiki at the plant RAILROAD TERMINAL IS DEDICATED 
‘ loors,’’ the second in this series of booklets, and the of the Jamison Company, this city. The Jamison Com- SHREVEPORT, LA, Feb. 22.—Shreveport’s lumber fra 
. first in the series intended primarily for consumers, the pany is one of the largest shingle manufacturing con-  ternity was prominently represented in the construction 
“a association says that it is not difficult to lay or finish cerns in the world. In former years it has been custom- of the gigantic freight and passenger terminal station 
AS maple, beech or birch floors but that good fooling may ary for shingle mills to run the year round on Puget of the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Company, comprised 
0 make a poor floor if not properly laid and finished. Sound but this present weather it is impossible. These of the Texas & Pacific, Iron Mountain and Missouri 
“4 Moreover, the quality of Pacific railroads, at New 
i the flooring in the condi- 2 ee , Orleans, which was dedi- 
D0 tion in which it leaves the = | eated with a civic celebra 
a manufacturer is held to e tion during the last week. 
ee govern the grade, as sub- | The terminals represent 
ve sequent lack of care and an investment of $4,000,- 
4 improper treatment in lay- 000, covering an immense 
~ ing, scraping or finishing area in the neighborhood 
are not chargeable to the of Annunciation and 
manufacturer. For the 7 | Thalia streets. The Peavy- 
benefit of architects, con- Ba i 4 Byrne Lumber Company, 
tractors, carpenters and ~ ws With general offices at 
the consuming public, the Shreveport and mill at 
booklet goes on to give Kinder, La., furnished the 
ah specific directions for lay- | lumber for all the build 
ing floors, calling atten- | ings, which were erected 
tion to the fact that the by J. W. Thompson, gen 
building should be dry | ‘ eral contractor of New 
ge before the flooring is laid. | Orleans, St. Louis and 
ity ‘“School-Room Floors,’’ & — Dallas. Other lumber and 
ee as its name implies, is de- 1. RECENT SCENE AT JAMISON COMPANY'S SHINGLE MILL AT EVERETT, WASH. 2. SNOW IN FRONT OF pry kindred concerns furnish- 
. signed primarily for the KILN AT JAMISON COMPANY'S PLANT. 3. ANOTHER VIEW OF DRY KILNS AT JAMISON PLANT ing materials are: Nation- 
an attention of school author- al Sash & Door Company, 
me ities, although parents will : New Orleans, mill work 
ny find it very interesting reading. The booklet gives pictures will demonstrate to buyers why shingle prices for freight sheds and power house; Love Bros., Aurora, 
ble & conspicuous example of the merits of maple for have stiffened and prompt delivery has been impossible. Ill., ornamental iron for passenger station; Otis Manu- 
ng schoolroom floors as shown by the records of  serv- facturing Company, New Orleans, mahogany for millwork 
ird ice given by the various kinds of flooring ma- in passenger station; Enochs Lumber Company, Jackson, 
Os- terial used in the East High School at Minneapolis, Minn. PLANS A BIG MONORAIL SYSTEM Miss., millwork (mahogany from Otis Manufacturing 
ner The steps leading to the entry are of Bedford stone, Company) for passenger station; Trussed Concrete Steel 
the the entry is paved with vitrified tile, while slate : ? a Company, Youngstown, Ohio, steel sash, curb bars, cor 
nd stairs lead to the hall, which is floored with maple. They Texas Plant to Install Over Five Miles—Will Have yer beads ete.; Fernwood Lumber Company, Fernwood, 
ad. were all put down in 1900, and everyone who uses this Extensive Use Miss., building brick for all purposes; Southern Seating 
in entry climbs the stone steps, walks through the tile aN eS Company, Jackson, Tenn., all furniture. 
nts entry, ascends the slate stairs before passing on to the ORANGE, TEx., Feb. 21.—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber There was a banquet in connection with the dedication, 
igh maple floor, so that each material has been subjected Company ‘closed a contract Friday with T. W. Waddell held at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, with 200 in 
ave to the same traffic. An examination showed that the  o¢ New Orleans. southern manager for re Pawling & attendance, including officials of the different railroads 
3 i top stone step was worn away about 1% inches, the Harnischfeger Company of Milwaukee, Wis., for the interested and of the city government of New Orleans 
- vitrified tile in the entrance is chipper, eracked ane largest initial installation of the Pawling & Harniseh- and other — ane Sowne, _ Many pees. Vee 
t broken and a number of the tiles have been replaced feger monorail that has ever been sold. The system ™e” also attended. The new terminals mark an epoch 
2an with concrete. The slate steps: are worn down about includes 24,000 feet of monorail, to be mounted on timber in railroad history in the South. 
4 a %4 of an inch, while the sears, So, even pc see heste 52. feat: in height—more than 414° miles of the 
ter examination, shows little wear. he varying degrees Of egnveyor apparatus. “ VE anacity of 
1S resistance to wear are strikingly illustrated in this 400,000 Pi gl ie oc pig i we RESTORES LANDS TO PUBLIC DOMAIN 
sid booklet by four clear photographs, The apparatus will serve the new mill that is about to WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21—The Forest Service 
ins The last of this series, ‘‘Individuality in The Home— he built by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, as today announced that President Wilson has issued an 
al A Woman’s Dream,’’ is distinctively artistic in its well as the upper mill, now in operation. Lumber will order eliminating 433,664 acres of land from the Ozark 
me makeup, in its illustrations, and in its printing. The pe transferred direct from both mills to the docks that National Forest in Arkansas. Of this area, 180,185 
whole volume is a tasty appeal to women, and its text are to be constructed at an early date by the company. acres of Government land are restored to the public 
ge shows a keen appreciation of women’s unvarying in- The packages of lumber or timber, made up as the domain; the remaining 253,479 acres are in private 
rect stinet for beauty and cleanliness. The problems of the - material comes from the saw, will be deposited at vessels’ ownership. 
ueh housewife in securing hygienic conditions and sweet hatches. The land restored to the public domain is situated 
er wholesome surroundings are frankly recognized and in- Other lines of the monorail will lead to the extensive largely in Van Buren, Stone and Cleborne counties and 
the telligently discussed with a true sympathy that is wholly storage yards of the company. In one of the yards the is not of any particular value either for agriculture or 
IC free from patronizing superiority. apparatus will be installed with bents 52 feet in width, forestry, except here and there. According to the De- 
Bis enabling the carrier, or hoist, to convey lumber up to 40 partment of Agriculture officials, the eliminated tracts 
as MAKING SAWDUST PROFITABLE feet in length and to swing the load in any direction of public and private land intermingle throughout in 
me WarREN, Pa., Feb. 19.—At the plant of the Struthers until it is finally deposited on the stack, where it will bodies varying from 10 to 100 acres and more in size. 
=n Wells Company here the Seaman Waste Wood Company be arranged for drying. The reason given for making the elimination is that 
aol has just perfected a machine for making acetate of lime, The detailed specifications indicate that the system is administration of the area had become difficult and 
wood alcohol and powdered charcoal from sawdust. The to include three hoists, or carriers, twenty-seven switches expensive because so large a part of the land was in 
th latest improvement, an automatic plunger which feeds and that there are to be forty curves. The system will be private ownership. In consequence the Secretary of 
ee the sawdust after it has been deaerated, was the last electrically operated and the hoists will move at high Agriculture classified it as not sufficiently valuable for 
oy detail necessary to make the machine a complete success speed on straight lines of track. forest purposes to warrant continued protection and 
th and in its present shape it makes 450 pounds of acetate There are only two larger installations of the monorail administration. 
uke of lime, 30 gallons of wood alcohol and 50 bushels of than the system that will serve the Lutcher & Moore 
‘iva powdered charcoal out of two tons of sawdust. This plant; one of these is on the Pacific coast and the other AS A MORE efficient means for forest-fire fighting and 
feO process as it is now perfected will use other waste from at the plant of the Madero Lumber Company, Pierson, forest-fire protection, a fire autcmobile has been adopted 
ne\ the sawmill, as well as the sawdust, and will reduce the Chih., Mexico. The latter was the largest initial plant in the Rocky Mountain Park, Banff, Canada, for trans- 
i: ‘ost of the articles derived. prior to this last sale, consisting originally of 23,000 porting portable fire pump, hose and other tools. 
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There is a complacent theory going the rounds that 
most of our great economic ills if left alone will cure 
themselves. The present prosperous condition of the 
railroads in spite of their loudly asserted deficiency in 
income, the present general activity in manufacturing 
despite the predicted depression that would follow tariff 
revision, the normal conditions in the lumber industry 
that now exist, although none of our fundamental prob- 
lems has been solved, are circumstances that induce this 
laissez faire attitude, and one who in prosperous times 
dwells on the fundamental dangers is decried as a pessi- 
mist. 

3ut I believe that the men who are fighting these 
fundamental defects in our business structure, who are 
endeavoring to devise remedies, are the truest kind of 
constructive optimists we have; you and I are glad to be 
included in their ranks. In spite of appearance, you 
know quite well that the railroads are not in a healthy 
condition. You know that the basis of our general ac- 
tivity in manufactures is not a normal basis, and that 
its future is most precarious; and you know that in spite 
of the normal conditions in our own industry you are 
looking forward with apprehension to the time, possibly 
next year or year after next, when over-production will 
have again reduced prices below cost of production. 


Cost Should Determine Price 

If I were addressing an association of manufacturers 
of jewelry, pottery, flour, cotton goods, clothing, I would 
be stating a self-evident truism when I said the cost 
of production determines the selling price. And if the 
trained man of business in any of these fields comes to 
this imposing corporation—the largest manufacturers’ 
association, I believe, in the world—and asks your offi- 
cers ‘‘How do your subscribers determine individually 
the price of their lumber product?’’ they must admit 
that these manufacturers of millions of dollars’ worth 
of southern pine have no voice in fixing the price of their 
product; that they never dream of calculating the price; 
that it is an axiom of their business that forces outside 
their control absolutely govern the price, and that this is 
true not only of the southern pine region, but is the 
attitude of lumbermen in all the great producing regions 
of the country. 

This admission sets us apart as the blind are set apart 
from those who see. 

Some of you may be aware of the wonderful acute- 
ness that the other senses develop in those who lack 
the sense of sight. So as in no other industry composed 
of so many independent units is there anything like the 
machinery you have perfected for sensing the relation 
of supply and demand in your weekly statistics of. pro- 
duction, stocks on hand, orders received, and shipments 
made; nor is there any other industry composed of so 
many independent units that has so thoroughly organ- 
ized a machinery for developing the trade extension 
work of your association, and of the National associa- 
tion, in which you are the largest unit; and in many 
other ways and as far as it is humanly possible our 
cooperative efforts have compensated us for our lack of 
economic vision. 

This lack of economic vision, I believe, is wholly due 
to the shortcomings of Inmber bookkeeping, and [ say 
this realizing that I am talking to men who have splerdid 
modern systems of accounting; who have the detailed cost 
of the mest minute divisions and stages of the great 
process of transforming the standing tree into a highly 
specialized series of merchant ble products. But. this 
accounting is unorganized. For it to have an economic 
force it must be synthesized into a larger accounting 
for the industry itself. 

In seeking to reflect the condition of your business 
by your system of accounts you are working to specific 
ends and coping with natural conditions in all their 
proverbial variety and complexity, and you lose sight of 
the abstract underlying principles that should govern 
the aggregation of your costs—the cost of raw material, 
the cost of capital, the cost of labor, and the cost of 
profit; but these four items blended in many ways enter 
into each stage or process of the manufacture of every 
commodity, just as the three cardinal colors enter into 
and are lost in all the wealth of tint of sky and sea and 
mountainside. Let us take the manufacture of ready- 
made clothing with the four distinct stages—the pro- 
duction of wool, the production of yarn, the production 
of cloth, and finally the production of clothing. The 
four elements of cost run through all these stages of pro- 
duction, and in each stage fix the price of the product 
for its use in the next stage. The raw material for the 
production of wool exists as food for the sheep; the 
capital is the sheep and the grazing land and its improve- 
ments; the labor is the tending of the sheep, the shearing 
of the wool, and its transportation to the spinner; and 
the profit is the wages that the sheep grower is content 
to get for his risk and skill and continue in the business 
of raising sheep; and these costs aggregated become 
the price the spinner pays for the wool, which now be- 
comes, instead of the finished product of the herdsman, 
the raw material of the yarn maker. In making the 
yarn we have the cost of raw material, the use of capital, 
the labor and the profit margin that make up the price 
of yarn to the weaver; and again with the weaver these 
same four elements of cost make the price that the cloth- 

*Address before the Southern Pine Association at 
annual meeting, New Orleans, February 23 and 24, 
1916. 
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ing manufacturer must pay for his cloth; and the price 
the dealer pays for the clothing is the aggregate of these 
same items in the clothing manufacturer’s budget. 

In our industry there appears the counterpart of these 
four stages of production: timber owning, logging, lun- 
ber manufacturing, and woodworking or building. Only 
in the last stage mentioned do we find a free play of 
economic conditions. We will take for example the 
manufacturer of tables. His raw material is lumber. 
The price of his tables is fixed by a careful computation 
of costs—all intricate and complex in their nature, but all 
included under the four items, raw material, capital, la- 
bor, and profit. In his accurately apportioned accounting 
he knows the cost of producing each style and kind of 
table; that is to say, its share of the raw material costs, 
of the capital costs, of the labor costs, and its share of 
his determined margin of profit, and he is able therefore 
to fix the price in his catalog so as to cover these costs. 
And when he can not obtain the net price in his list for 
a certain table he discontinues that number. A similar 
economic freedom of action could be shown in the-build- 
ing trades and in the retail merchandising of lumber, but 
from this point back in the process—that is, from the 
lumber back to the log and from the log back to the 
tree—all sight of any connection between cost and real- 
ized price disappears. 


A Way Out 


The physical conditions of the industry no doubt ac- 
count for this. They are unique. The units are large 
corporations and the work is planned on a large scale. 
It is peculiarly complex. You all know this bigness and 
complexity. Investments of over a million dollars are 
required for the smallest modern’ operation, and the 
smallest operation to be successful must carry on exten- 
sive land development, community building, commis- 
saries, railroads, byproduct enterprises. There is also 
the factor of isolation. The mills and the greater part 
of the managing organization must be where the timber 
is. On the other hand the lumber industry is, compared 
to its total extent, an industry of many small units. One 
steel company has the capitalization of the entire list of 
subscribers to this association. We have, therefore, to 
deal with a ponderous complexity, a scattered isolation, 
and the lack of individual units large enough individu- 
ally to affect production statistics. Under such condi- 
tions the most obvious force, the pressure for constant 
employment and the pressure for liquidating stumpage, 
are unchecked by those economic restraints that obtain 
in other industries. ; 

Is there no way out? Gentlemen,'I believe there is, 
and that way lies through your association, for it is by 
your association that the ponderous complexity of your 
industry is systematized and classified; that your isola- 
tion is changed into centralization; that the individual 
units may codperate in the developing and the extend- 
ing of your trade; and it is through your association 
that the individual may extend his accounting into an 
intelligent economic force. 

As an individual unit your most comprehensive cost 
accounting will avail only for internal economies, whereas 
your need is the knowledge that will enable you to adjust 
yourself to general conditions. If you know the stock 
on hand for your entire producing region, the price your 
competitors are getting and the orders they are taking, 
you are able to conduct your selling intelligently. You 
are well aware of this, and only when every manufacturer 
knows not only his own cost accounting but the average 
or aggregate costs of production in his territory and for 
his entire producing region will he he able to regulate his 
production as intelligently as he now regulates his mar- 
keting. 

I can not emphasize too greatly the necessity of com- 
bining and aggregating the cost figures from every sub- 
seriber to this association. Accurate knowledge of costs 
must be based upon uniform calculations from a whole 
producing region. An insurance company could not 
figure its mortuary tables from its own death statistics; 
but by combining the available data of all insurance com- 
panies the actuary can tell you the life expectation of 
each man, woman and child. In no individual case will 
this be a specific fact, but in a million people it will aver- 
age true to the fraction of a percent. The owners of 
a chain of stores can tell you the rental value of any 
location in any town from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore., by the simple process of counting the number of 
people that pass it per day. These calculations will not 
prove exact for any one store, but they check out on a 
group of stores to the smallest fraction of a percent, 
and the only accounting that can be of real economic 
value to you in your attempt to regulate your production 
and fix your selling price is a codperative accounting of 
of costs, like your coéperative accounting of market con- 
ditions. a 


What the Association Could Do 


To do this thoroughly (and that is the only way you 
do things down here) would require a call to every sub- 
scriber for his annual statements for the last three 
years, for his present timber plats and estimates, and a 
brief physical description of his plant. The association 
would have to employ a special accounting force for six 
cr eight weeks, and your committee of accounts would 
consult the association’s.legal advisers, and from recent 
utterances of Mr. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, I believe your committee would be 
glad to invite him to confer with you. Your special 
accounting force should have this data well digested at 


the end of a month’s time, and after a review of the 
work by the committee and its advisers they could com- 
plete the individual reports for each subscriber In an 
additional two or three weeks. 

They would return to you a balance sheet that would 
contain four columns. The first would be the assets and 
liabilities you carry on your books. The second, the cor- 
rected assets and liabilities as determined by the ac- 
countants from the data that you present as compared 
with the data that every other manufacturer in your 
group has presented. The third column would contain 
the average assets and liabilities per unit of annual prod- 
uct for your group. The fourth, the average for the en- 
tire field of southern pine. The cost sheet would simi- 
larly have four columns; the first, your own reported 
costs; the next, the corrected cost; the next, the average 
costs for the regional group; and the last, the average 
cost for the entire producing territory. 

Your association has prepared a most excellent cost 
sheet. There wovld be no change in the form of this 
sheet, except as to the addition of some costs not listed 
in it, for what we are talking about are costs in their 
economic sense, in the sense that price and cost are recip- 
rocal economic terms, and consequently there would have 
to be added to the cost sheets such items as will leave no 
gap between the aggregate costs and your average price 
realization. These items would be discounts, deductions 
and losses, and there would be a minimum profit margin. 
When I say that, I see some of you smile. You are 
quite willing to report costs when you see the gain in 
doing so, but you have always been very reticent about 
your real profits. We do not talk of profits above a 
whisper. It is only when there are no profits to talk 
about that we are communicative about our business 
conditions. I think this is entirely a wrong feeling. 
We have lived through so many years of contumely, we 
have been told so often and so repeatedly that our profits 
were due to our monopolistic control of timber, that we 
begin to believe it in spite of ourselves, and we have 
a guilty feeling that we can not quite analyze and which 
we should not have. 


What Are Profits 


The continuing profits in the lumber industry accru- 
ing each year are not to be confused with the liquidation 
of assets that are the accumulation of profits that ac- 
erued years ago in the judicious purchase of timber. The 
profits that accrue from year to year in the lumber 
industry are the wages of management, and are just 
as honestly earned as the contract wages and salaries 
on your pay roll. These wages of management are fixed 
and determined by the risk and skill involved. These 
are truisms of the science of economics, and I will read 
you an interesting paragraph on this subject: 

Business risks are those of the rope-walker in crossing 
Niagara; the task is easily undertaken by the skilful Blon- 
din; it is fatally dangerous to the man of unsteady nerve 
and limb. Profits are due not to risks but to superior skill 
in taking risks. They are not subtracted from the gains of 
labor, but are earned in the same sense in which the wages 
of skilled labor are earned. So long as some men have better 
organizing ability than others, have better judgment, are 
better able to take the risks, there is reason to believe that 
profits will continue. 

Profits are the share, or income, of the enterpriser for his 
skill in directing industry and in assuming the risks. De- 
spite the complex influences, they are determined by his 
contribution to industry essentially as is the value of any 
skilled service.* 

In this development of the cost of production the 
Forest Service has included interest and profit margin 
as an item ranging from 12 to 20 percent of the capital 
invested. I am sure that your own ideas of a reason- 
able profit margin will come well within these figures. 


Value of Comparisons 


You would also receive from your bureau of accounts 
a uniform card of accounts for southern pine lumber 
that would enable you all individually to modernize your 
methods of accounting. Other industries have adopted 
these systems. Nearly fifteen years ago the American 
Gas Light Association adopted a ecard of accounts for 
gas companies, which was quite generally adopted. The 
Street Railway Association did the same. The Public 
Service Commission of New York State has compiled a 
uniform system of accounts, so that each big and each 
little gas company, each street railway, and each electric 
lighting company in the Empire State keeps its accounts 
in the same way. I have just been corresponding with a 
gentleman who is installing a system of uniform accounts 


’ for the National Casket Manufacturers’ Association. 


Countless other instances could be made. The assistant 
secretary of agriculture ascribes failures of codperative 
marketing of farm products to lack of uniform methods 
of accounts. 

When every manufacturer has received his report from 
the accounting committee and the whole industrial hori- 
zon is clear to him, when he knows just where he stands 
in relaticn to it, what will happen? 

Cost will determine price. It will not come about in 
a month’s time, maybe not in a year’s time, but the ten- 
dency will exist from the start. Every manufacturer of 
southern pine will begin to readjust his operation. There 
will be comparisons of one group average with another. 
The manufacturers in one group will study the methods 
of those in another group, especially the methods of 
marketing, and there will be some shifting of selling 
territory and a great deal more specializing along cer- 
tain lines of product; but the urgent necessity for this 


* “Principles of Economics.”—Fetter. 
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work is that it will lay the foundation for a reasonable 
ree lation of production. You are asking for permis- 
sio: to regulate your production. I would like to see 
you get that permission. I would like to see you not 
only allowed but required to regulate your production 
in reasonable manner, and in the trend of progress, 
either through the trade commission or through Con- 
gress, reasonable regulation will be brought about, and 
it is only by such a codperative work as I have here out- 
lined that a definite meaning will be put upon the word 
re:sonable. You can do this work yourselves in an in- 
telligent manner, You ean employ the wisest of coun- 
sel. You can make use of the best judgment, the highest 


ability, and the most thorough experience of the pick 
and flower of your association. It is the work that your 
association was incorporated to undertake. It is spe- 
cified in your articles of association. It is explained 
in your bylaws. It is emphasized in your prospectus, 
It is what the association has promised to do for its sub- 
scribers. Now is the time to undertake it. 

As I pointed out in the beginning there is no wisdom 
in letting things take care of themselves. Left to itself, 
the future of our industry contains inevitable disaster. 
Gentlemen, I appeal to you to undertake this work in 
the thorough going and complete manner I have briefly 
described. I come from another producing region that 


has entered a complaint against your unfair methods 
of competition in commerce. In our recurring periods 
of depression you have this complaint equally against us. 
In one producing region you have it against another pro- 
ducing region. You each individually have it against 
your neighbor, but it is a vague and elusive generaliza- 
tion. By your codperation with the association in the 
collection and distribution of cost information you bring 
this unfair competition down to a definite, ascertainable 
and preventable act. I come from another producing 
region to make this appeal to you, for when you solve 
this or any other problem you solve it for the entire 
lumber industry. 





Protecting an 





Promoting Our National Resources 








‘The wonderful scenery I have had the good fortune 
to see in Rainier, Crater Lake, Yosemite and other na- 
tional parks in the United States is far beyond my 
power to describe, but the inspiration it gave will never 
leave me,’’ are the words of Mrs. John Dickinson Sher- 
man, ot Chicago, who is chairman of the conservation 
department of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and who has recently been elected a vice president of the 
American Forestry Association. 

The difference between a national park and a national 
forest as defined by Mrs. Sherman is that a national park 
is created by special act of Congress and thereafter be- 
longs to the people for recreation purposes. In addi- 
tion, its uncut timber and unpastured grass, give the 
greatest possible protection to stream flow. Bird and 
wild animal life is always protected in the national parks 
and the forests are protected from fire, while a national 
forest is an area of woodland set aside for the protec- 
tion of stream sources, for the production of lumber for 
the market and for cattle grazing. It is created by and 
may be revoked by executive order of the President. 
The purpose of the conservation department is: 

First, to bring to the women of the General Federation a 
better knowledge of our natural resources—to show how these 


resources affect our lives and why they should be conserved, 
and how. 


Second, to work for adequate State and Federal legislation 
for the protection and proper development of our natural 
resources. Our effort is directed to the conservation of 
forests, waterways, soils, minerals, birds and the most en- 
nobling of all nature’s resources, natural scenery. Good 
roads and the Lincoln Highway roadside planting are also 
important divisions of the department work. 

Mrs. Sherman says that the public school pupil of to- 
day is the citizen of tomorrow. Hence the importance 
of the study of conservation of our natural resources in 
the schools. Good work is being done along some lines 
of conservation in some grammar and high schools, but 
in general very few vublie schools are doing adequate 
work. The great majority of the State agricultural 
schools are teaching conservation effectively and their 
methods afford a safe guide for the establishment of such 
departments in the public schools. 

Next to the United States Government ‘no organization 
has done so much for the preservation of national scen- 
ery as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
It is a worthy cause. The conservation of natu- 
ral scenery and the development of our national 
parks are a new division of work which Mrs. 
Sherman has added to the conservation department. 
Through the conservation committee now at work in 
every State in the Union she hopes to reach the 2,000,000 
club women of the central federation and their families. 
Mrs. Sherman says it is necessary to work now for this 
cause and to work hard, because the greater part of the 
perishable natural scenery in most of the States is already 
gone, 

Mrs. Sherman said that a feature of conservation 
work during the last year has been the making of a 
scenic survey of the United States, which has resulted 
in eight national park projects and a number of move- 
ments for State parks. These national park projects 
have been endorsed by the General Federation and are 
receiving the support of the club women of the country, 
as well as of the club women of the States interested. 

In regard to a National Park Service bill now before 
Congress, Mrs. Sherman said that 2,000,000 women of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, through the 
conservation committee, are giving this bill their active 
support. It was drawn up by the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, of which J. Horace McFarland is the president. 
‘nos Mills is chairman of that association’s national 
park committee. It was introduced in Congress by the 
ilon, William Kent, representative from California, for- 
erly of Chicago and who gave Chicago its first play- 
vround for children and to the people of the United 
‘tates he gave the Muir Woods in California, about 150 

cres of beautiful redwood trees. At the recent annual 
‘neeting of the American Forestry Association, held in 
‘oston, Mass., Mrs. Sherman gave the following address 

meerning the National Park Service bill: 

Natural scenery is one of thé noblest of our national 
esources, When it is put to park use it serves its highest 
‘ossible purpose. Hon. Franklin K. Lane, sevretary.of the 
aterior, says of America’s natural scenery: “The United 

tates furnishes playgrounds to the people which are, we 
‘day modestly state, without any rivals in the world. Just 

S the cities are seeing the wisdom and the necessity of open 
‘paces for children, so with a very large view the nation has 
‘cen saving from its domain the rarest places of grandeur and 
eauty for the enjoyment of the world. There is no greater 
potential wealth of the nation than our national parks.” 


The economic value of national parks is enormous. In one 
‘ar Americans have spent $350,000,000 abroad in seeing 
scenery. The highest results from natural scenery—educa- 
“ional, ethical and economic—are ouly attainable when put 
to park use and managed as a recreation place for men, 
vomen and children. The machinery for the management 


of our national parks lies in a national park service. The 
National Park Service bill offers a comprehensive plan to 
unify the management of all national parks and monuments. 
* * * 


Substance of the Bill 


The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
there is hereby established in the Department of the Interior 
a service to be called the National Park Service, which shall 
be under the charge of a director who shall be appointed by 
the secretary, and there’shall also be in said service such 
assistants and other employees as the secretary of the inte- 
rior shall deem necessary. 

Srcrion 2. That the director shall, under the direction of 
the secretary of the interior, have the supervision, manage- 
ment and control of the several national parks, national 
monuments, the Hot Springs Reservation in Arkansas, and 
such other national parks, national monuments and reserva- 
tions of like character as may hereafter be created or author- 
ized by Congress. 

Secrion 38. That the secretary of the interior shall make 
and publish such rules and regulations as he may deem 
necessary or proper for the use and management of such 
parks, monuments and reservations as are hereby or may 





MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN, CHICAGO; 


Chairman of Conservation Department, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and a Vice President of the American 
Forestry Association 


hereafter be placed under the jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service. * * * He may also, upon terms and con- 
ditions to be fixed by him, sell or dispose of timber in those 
cases where the cutting of such timber is requisite for prop- 
erly controlling the attacks of insects or disease or of other- 
wise conserving the scenery or the natural or historie ob- 
jects in any park, monument, or other reservation; grant 
privileges, leases and permits for the use of land, but only 
for the accommodation of visitors in the various parks, 
monuments, or other reservations herein provided for, but 
for periods not exceeding twenty years, and that no natural 
curiosities, wonders, or objects of interest shall be leased, 
rented, or granted to anyone on such terms as to interfere 
with free access to them by the public. It is further pro- 
vided that in the granting of leases and concessions and in 
the general management and development of said parks, 
monuments and reservations no action unless specifically 
provided for by future enactment of Congress shall be detri- 
mental to the fundamental object of these aforesaid parks, 
monuments and reservations, which object is to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of said scenery and objects by 
the public in any manner and by any means that will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 
The fund derived from such sales, leases, permits and privi- 
leges shall be deposited in the Treasury as a general fund, 
to be expended by the director, under the supervision of the 
secretary of the interior, in the administration, maintenance 
and improvements of the parks, monuments and reservations 
herein provided for. 


Secrion 4. That the expenses incident to the establish- 
ment of such national park service shall be met out of 
funds allotted to the Interior Department for similar pur- 
poses and shall be submitted in the book of estimates fur- 
nished to the House of Representatives by the Department of 
the Interior. 


Section 5. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 


Value of Good Roads 


In a booklet entitled ‘‘ Circular Letters on Conserva- 
tion to State Chairmen of Conservation’’ Mrs. Sherman 
touches on natural scenery, birds, Lincoln Highway road- 
side planting, forestry, water and waterways, soils, min- 
erals and good roads. Under the heading of ‘‘The Value 
of Good Roads’’ she says: 


The roads of a nation, generally speaking, are a fair indi- 
eation of its progress, prosperity and civilization. Yet the 
condition of the 2,000,000. miles of roads of the United States 


—the wealthiest nation on earth—is distinctly bad as com- 
pared with many other countries. 

Bad roads affect us all. The farmer, at first glance, is ap- 
parently the worst sufferer, since bad roads mean to him 
extra labor, extra time and extra expense in getting his 
product to market. ‘T'ranslated into dollars, this waste of 
energy means hundreds of millions every year. This in turn 
adds to the cost of food products and increases the price to 
the consumer. So we all pay the price of bad roads. 

Good roads, on the contrary, are a blessing to everybody. 
They save the farmer time and money. They make easy the 
walk of the child to and from the country school. ‘They 
minimize the isolation of the farm—that curse of country 
life which is a big factor in driving the farm boy and girl 
to the cities—by making possible greater social intercourse. 
They stimulate travel, outdoor life and acquaintance with the 
country. 


Money invested in good roads is money profitably invested. 
But the roads must be thoroughly good to begin with and 
they must be carefully maintained. Millions are wasted 
annually in every State in the Union on temporary repairs on 
poor-roads. * * #* 

Mrs. Sherman advocates that every club in the General 
Federation have at least one program during the season 
on our national parks and the value of natural scenery. 
Every State federation is urged to give this subject 
a place on the program at its next convention. In clubs, 
when it is possible to do so, have an evening meeting 
and arrange for the families of the club members to be 
present. In small communities let the clubs and other 
organizations join in one large meeting for everybody. 
The next important step is to have accounts of these 
meetings published in the papers. Bring the subject, in 
one phase or another, to the attention of the people on 
every occasion. Every club should have a press com- 
mittee whose duty is to keep the press supplied with 
interest in the natural park world. Circulars and out- 
lines of work pertaining to each division of work may 
be had upon request from the chairman of the conserva- 
tion department, Mrs. John D. Sherman, and from the 
bureau of information. 


Conservation of Bird Life 


Mrs. Sherman in touching on bird life says one of the 
necessities of the day is the conservation of bird life. 
She declares that by the conservation of bird life the 
productivity of the earth is increased, as crops and fruit 
trees are constantly preyed upon by insects and the birds 
hold these pests in check. * * * Her efforts in this 
line, as well as the other lines, should awaken in every 
woman an earnest desire to assist in promoting the won- 
derful work she has undertaken—that of preserving our 
natural resources. 

People in all walks of life are beginning to realize the 
importance of this work in its different branches. Re- 
cently a prominent Chicago minister incidentally touched 
on the way in which he had interested the boys of his 
church and community in protecting the birds. He has 
asked them to build bird houses, saying that the lumber 
dealers codperate with him in this work by furnishing 
without charge the lumber and material necessary for 
this purpose. This, he said, furnishes practical and 
harmless amusement for the boys and teaches them early 
in life the joy and beauty of protecting the birds. 

A recent item in a local newspaper from Ames, Iowa, 
states that Federal aid will be asked by the Iowa For- 
esty & Conservation Society for the creation of a na- 
tional park in northeastern Iowa, along the Mississippi 
River, the Switzerland of the middle West. Senator 
Kenyon has started the movement in Washington and 
Iowa and other senators and congressmen are going to 
aid. 

Another tireless worker for the protection of birds is 
Mrs. 5. S. King, wife of S. S. King, the well known 
lumberman of Dayton, Ohio, who was elected president 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at its 
recent annual meeting. Mrs. King superintends the 
building of bird houses by the boys, for which purpose 
her husband furnishes the material from his lumber yard. 





ADVOCATES PERMANENT EXHIBIT. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—Woodworking firms all over 
Kentucky are receiving a circular from J. E. Barton, 
State forester, urging the construction of a building at 
the State fair grounds at Louisville to house ‘‘a large, 
permanent and adequate exhibit showing the woodwork- 
ing activities of Kentucky.’’ He points out that timber 
ranks third among the commercial assets of Kentucky, 
there being $21,000,000 capital invested in logging and 
milling operations in the State. He expresses the belief 
that with such an exhibit producers of wood products 
who have come into keen competition with manufacturers 
of substitutes will derive many benefits from the proper 
presentation of the advantages of using wood products of 
various sorts. He proposes to use the State forestry 
nursery at the fair grounds as a background for the 
exhibit building. A demonstration forest is planned on 
the nursery tract. 
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Co-operation Needed to Promote “Home” Products 





l feel highly honored in being ealled upon as repre- 
senting the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manutac- 
turers’ Association, or the men who manufacture the 
lumber you sell; at least I trust that such is the case. 
Especially does our association feel honored in being 
asked to send a representative to your meeting and 
address you, as it welds another link in the chain of 
frie ndship and codperation that now exists between 
our two associations. We have welcomed with con- 
siderable pleasure the officers and members of your 
association in our meetings from time to time within 
the last several years, and desire to assure you that 
this welcome will gladly be extended and increased as 
we continue our work in the future, and as we join 
our efforts and interests in protesting against the un- 
fair competition carried on by the manufacturers of 
substitutes for lumber. 


Keep Wisconsin Money in Wisconsin 


My remarks will treat with the attitude of the 
manuiacturers toward the retailer, and why we should 
reasonably expect to market our lumber in your terri- 
tory and through you. The philosopher would debate 
this question by summing up his argument with the 
sentence, ‘* Keep Wisconsin money in Wisconsin,’’ and 
while this would be a convincing statement, there 
are other reasons why the products of the northern 
Wisconsin sawmills should be disposed of in southern 
Wisconsin. 

The Competition of Substitutes 

In these days of strenuous competition, especially 
between the various building materials, the people in 
many districts have taken up with passing fads and 
fancies in construction. Cement is quite a proper ma- 
terial for foundations of buildings, sidewalks, and 
many other uses, but a residence made of it is hardly 
a thing of beauty, and within a short time we will 
find that it is neither desirable nor practical. Let the 
other fellow experiment with stucco, cement and other 
lumber substitutes, while the conservative architect 
and builder continues to use wood, of the merits of 
which he has positive knowledge and which is the 
logical building material for American homes. 

Naturally the question now arises: What kind of 
wood? With rival manufacturers in different sec- 
tions loudly proclaiming that their particular variety 
is the best, the uninformed man is bewildered and 
confused and often decides that if even a part of the 
bad things said of the other fellow’s products is true, 
he will have nothing,to do with any of it, and uses, 
to his sorrow later, a substitute. The facts are that 
of the half dozen or more commercial structural woods 
on the market the differences as to strength and dura- 
bility are but slight, and the controlling factor should 
be availability. The builder in Washington and Ore- 
gon naturally uses fir; in Louisiana and Mississippi 
southern yellow pine; in Maine, spruce; in Minnesota, 
white pine, and in Wisconsin—our own State—hem- 
lock, which has recently been named, ‘‘Old Faithful.’’ 


Principal Uses for Hemlock 


The principal uses for hemlock are for studding, 
joists, framing, sheathing and siding in the construc- 
tion of buildings; also crossing plank, mining and dock 
timbers, as well as for forms in concrete work. As a 
building construction wood, hemlock has the following 
advantages over southern yellow pine: 

1. Is lighter in weight, and, therefore, 
handle. 

2. Lacks the pitchy feature of yellow pine, which 
reduces its combustibility. 

Due to this lack of pitch, it will take paint and 
hoid it, absorbing itself in the wood. 

+, Will not ret where it is above the surface of the 
ground and does not come in eontact with moisture; 
or if it is kept moist or wet all the time it will not 
rot readily, as the moisture acts as a preservative. I 
mean by this where there is a constant supply of con- 
siderable moisture present. Any of the structural 
woods will fail through decay quite rapidly, if there 
is © varying condition of moisture and dryness or a 
slight amount of moisture continuously present. There 
are situations where all the commercial structural 
woods can to advantage be given a treatment with 
wood preserving compound, and under such conditions 
of service hemlock is one of the most economical woods 
to use, not only because of its comparative price but 
also because it absorbs creosote oil or other preserv- 
atives in-a uniform manner to the extent required. 
With some woods it has been found very difficult to 
seeure satisfactory absorption, either in evenness of 
absorption or depth of penetration. 

Hemlock has not been given a very prominent place 
as an interior trim, but we are convinced, after a 
careful investigation, that with the use of proper 
stains it will produce as nice a finish and is just as 
durable as pine. 

Hemlock, until recently, has not been used to a very 
iarge extent for silos, but it has been found to be equal 
if not better than any other wood when properly manu- 
factured, graded and worked. To the best of our 
knowledge hemlock staves are not carried in regular 
yard stock, but believe this is a subject that is wor- 
thy of your earnest consideration. I understand that 
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Mr. Isherwood, yard manager for the Sawyer Lumber 
Company, Sawyer, Wis., who got up a set of plans for 
a very satisfactory hemlock silo, presented this matter 
to you several years ago, but I deem the subject of 
suflicient importance to eall it to your attention again, 
with the hope that you can interest the farmers in 
your respective territories in constructing wood silos 
in preference to materials of a substitute nature. 

1 would also eall your attention to a blue print plan 
of a wooden stanchion frame, as prepared by the en- 
gineering department of the University of Wisconsin, 
which stanchion is being advocated by the county 
agriculture superintendents of the State instead of the 
expensive steel outfits now on the market. Each of 
these frames contain about 50 feet of lumber. The 


stanchion can be purchased retail for from $1.25 to 
$1.50, making a completed stanchion and frame for 


each cow cost about $2.50, whereas the all-steel stan- 
chion and frame costs about three times that amount. 
The top of these wooden frames should be built of 
hemlock, while the bottom should be of tamarack. 
With the possible exception of tamarack, hemlock 
is superior to all other woods for stable floors. 
Hemlock has the advantage over other woods for 
use in conerete forms, in the following respects: First, 
due to its low price; second, the fact that it will absorb 
moisture and dry out again without warping, so that 
it ean be used over and over again; third, due to the 
fact that it is easy to handle on account of its weight. 


After the preparation of my remarks and arrival in’ 


Milwaukee, my attention has been ealled to a use 
for hemlock that I have not called to your attention, 





GEORGE N. HARDER, RIB LAKE, WIS.; 
Represented the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association Before the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


viz., fencing, and as a good example of the use of this 
wood for that purpose I would request that you ob- 
serve the appearance of the fence surrounding the 
ruins of the Old Plankinton Estate. We congratulate 
the person who was successful in having hemlock used 
for this purpose. 


Hemlock Promotion Campaign 


Thus I have tried to explain why our association is 
going to spend $25,000 a year for the next five years 
in endeavoring to educate the public to the many ad- 
vantages and uses of our local chief product, ‘‘Old 
Faithful Hemlock.’ 

A large part of this money will be spent in your 
own towns and we invite and urge your codperation 
and assistance in making this promotion campaign in 
the interests of hemlock a success. 

The territory covered by your association represents 
the natural market for our product; therefore, we must 
look to you for the disposition of it, and in so doing 
will render you any legitimate protection necessary. 

If we cannot dispose of our product through you, 
the question naturally arises, ‘‘What are we going 
to do with it?’’ If you, as retailers, will not buy and 
distribute it to the consumers in your territory, and 
if, according to your business ethics, we are asked not 
to solicit and sell the consumer direct, how are we 
going to move our stocks? We certainly can not ship 
it into Washington and Oregon in competition with 
fir, and we surely can not ship it into Louisiana and 
Mississippi to compete with yellow pine. It seems to 
me that there is considerable food for thought in this 
situation. The lumber manufactured by the northern 
hemlock mills should go to its natural market and 
should be placed in the territory represented by your 
association and through you gentlemen to the ultimate 
consumer. We take this opportunity of placing this 
proposition before you as a question of mutual interest 
and food for thought, feeling, as in the past, that 
you will appreciate what an important subject this 
is and that you will do your share in treating the 
northern manufacturer as he has and still desires to 
treat’ you. 


There are many phases of the situation which from 
a practical business standpoint will appeal to you. 
By purchasing your requirements from the northern 
hemlock manufacturers you furnish your customers 
something they are thoroughly acquainted with «snd 
for which purpose experience has proved there is no 
better wood. Being located so much closer to ‘he 
sawmills in the North you can obtain your stock mich 
more quickly and in greater assortment than from ihe 
West or South in mixed ears, thus enabling you to 
carry a lighter stock and still have a proper assort- 
ment, with less capital invested; and, really, at the 
little difference in price your net percent of margin 
will be greater and your business investment smaller, 
We think, gentlemen, in briefly calling your attention 
to this matter that upon an investigation of the facts 
you will appreciate as a matter of business, as a mat- 
ter of equity, and as a matter of reciprocal relatious, 
that the northern manufacturers are deserving of your 
consideration. We have just as good, if not better, 
lumber than is produced in any other section of the 
United States and we are developing the same faith 
in the merits of our products as the lumbermen in 
other sections of the country have shown, as is evi- 
denced by our hemlock promotion campaign. We can 
hold our markets against competition of all other 
sections when this competition is fair, but when the 
producers in these other sections of the country ship 
lumber into this market and offer it for sale at less 
than the cost of production we can not meet this 
competition and live. 


Abolition of the Re-Sawed Grade 


Perhaps it is in order for me to explain our recent 
action in abolishing what was known as a ‘‘resawed 
grade in hemlock.’’ We firmly believe your interests 
as well as ours were conserved in eliminating this 
grade, which as you are aware was an ‘‘unknown 
quantity.’’ We also believe that our friends, the re- 
tailers and consumers, will agree with us when they 
understand that we are going to give them grades 
that have a standing in our association; that will 
place our product on a higher plane; that can be re- 
inspected, every piece of which can be used in the 
grade in which it belongs and for the purpose in- 
tended; and will give the trade much greater satis- 
faction than our former practice. 

As you are aware this resawed grade applied to 
boards and took the product of the piece from which 
it was resawed, regardless of the grade that developed 
in resawing, and the elimination of this ‘“mongrel’ 
grade means that you will hereafter receive a straight 
grade of hemlock boards, all of which will be inspected 
and graded in the one-inch thickness, and will per- 
mit of re-inspection by our association inspectors, 
which could not be done heretofore unless the stock 
was bought on a straight grade basis. 

The following are the chief reasons for the abolition 
of this resawed grade: 


1. The impossibility of uniform grades. 
2. ‘The impossibility of inspection after shipment is made. 


3. The fact that manufacturers of other woods do not 
countenance such a practice. 


4. The advantages of a uniform standard of grade that 
can be inspected, or reinspected if necessary, under a definite 
inspection rule, 


5. The advantage to the retailer in having a straight 
board grade shipped him and the advantage to the consuming 
trade in receiving a uniform quality, making it easier for the 
retailer to handle and sell, and likewise giving his customer 
better satisfaction. 


6. The fact that the northern hemlock manufacturer 
wants to improve the standard of his product and put it on 
a plane as high as any competitive wood and higher than it 
has occupied heretofore. 


7. They freely admit that in selling 2-inch resawed stock 
in the past it was more or less of a “cat in the bag” propo 
sition as to what the product might be after resawing. 


8. The northern manufacturers desire a more close and 
friendly association with the retail trade and invite criticism 
toward improving the quality of their product. 

9. It would be useless and foolish to spend a large amount 
of money advertising hemlock to the consuming trade without 
giving a high valued product such as the retailer can handle 
and say to his customer: ‘Yes, this is the kind of hemlock 
you see advertised. I can recommend it as being just as good 
for building purposes as any other lumber manufactured, and 
the manufacturers of hemlock are certainly striving to please 
the consuming trade.” 


Other Wisconsin Woods 


My remarks up to this point have dealt entirely with 
hemlock, but we do not want you to lose sight of the 
fact that our sawmills of the North produce other 
species of wood: White pine, of which there is still a 
large supply in the hands of the Wisconsin manufac- 
turers; birch, we are proud to say, ranks first among 
our hardwoods, as Wisconsin is regarded as producing 
the best quality of birch in the United States and 
produces 43 percent of the total. This wood is increas 
ing in demand and is shipped to all sections of our 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and is becom- 
ing more popular for interior trim of house construc 
tion so that it is no longer necessary to sell it as 
‘‘imitation mahogany.’ 

The other woods that the northern mill produces 
in large quantities and good qualities are basswood, 
rock and soft elm, ash, hard and soft maple, white 
and red oak, tamarack, spruce and balsam. 

Gentlemen, may we ask your codperation so that 
we can ‘‘play the game’’ together? 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” § 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


TRADE MARK 





SPRING SEASON SHOULD STIMULATE INTEREST IN BIRD PROTECTION 


One of the most marvelous of Nature’s phenomena is the annual 
pueration of the birds. Each spring we see them come and each fall 
we see them go, giving little thought either to their numbers or to 


their destinations. Most of us are familiar with the birds that nest 
with us, but few indeed are the persons who give more than a passing 
thought to the thousands of feathered songsters that pass through 
our localities on their flight north and south. Nor do we take note 
of the part that they perform in the economies of nature. We have 
been hearing for years and years of the Audubon societies and the 
bird clubs and in most instances we have looked upon them as chil- 
dren’s societies and the fads of a class of imbeciles known as “na- 
ture lovers.” Yet there is not in the world an annual event fraught 
with more significance in a purely financial way than the annual 
inigration and nesting of birds. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually in fighting insects and in 
destroying noxious weeds by means of potsons and by cultivation; 
but it may be doubted if all the efforts of man to destroy his weed 
and insect enemies remotely approach the work of the same char- 
acter done in his behalf by his feathered friends, many of whom he 
is so ignorant as to call his enemies or so foolish as to destroy in 
wanton sport. Even though the birds were wholly predatory; even 
though they actually lived at the expense of agriculture, instead of 
being its industrious aids, they would be a great blessing from the 
esthetic viewpoint alone, though that of course does not make a very 
strong appeal to the hard-headed tiller of the soil who is constantly 
in the midst of a struggle with enemies of one kind and another. 

A recent writer has estimated that. the people of the United 
States annually suffer a loss of $850,000,000 from the depredations 
of insects alone. The average farmer loses about one-tenth of his 
products; that is to say, if he produces $1,000 worth of crops, the 
insects destroy $100 worth. 
birds eat all kinds of insects; but most insects have bird enemies, and 
it is possible in most localities so to encourage the multiplying of 
birds, or at any rate it is possible so to protect the birds, as to make 
them an increasingly important factor in the destroying of noxious 
insects. 

It may seem out of place in an article of this kind to attempt to show 
how potent a factor birds are in the destruction of insects, but a 
few figures may give emphasis to the general statements. One ob- 
server found that a single pair of house wrens in a single day carried 
to their young 1,000 insects and insect eggs. The wren is at once one 
of the smallest as well as one of the most beautiful, most friendly and 
most musical of our birds. The wren also is the one bird of all that 
we have that is most easily encouraged to nest and breed. A small 
house of the simplest construction will afford a home for a loving 


Of course not all kinds of insect-eating 


couple year after year, until they seem to the human inhabitants of 
the locality as much a part of the establishment as the children of the 
household. 

And this reminds us that the nesting bird is as stimulating an 
educator as the earth supplies. A child who is blessed with parents 
that take interest in such matters may derive as much true education 
in the development of his observative faculties through watching the 
birds about his home during the summer vacation as he is likely to 
get in the average country school during the entire nine months of his 
attendance. 

Curiously enough, while the bird is or should be the most instruc 
tive of teachers to the young, and while it is one of man’s most faith- 
ful helpers, children themselves are commonly his worst enemies, and 
parents seldom have any conception of the value of these feathered 
marvels as defenders of their property and teachers of their offspring. 

One of the most attractive features of country life is bird life; and 
yet people who are brought up in the country altogether too often 
appear to be less appreciative of this fact than are natives of the cities. 
Round about the countryman are beauties displayed for his admira- 
tion, his instruction and his entertainment, for the cultivation of 
his keenness of sight, of hearing and of all liis senses that should 
enlarge his capacity for enjoyment a thousandfold over that of his 
less fortunate city brother. Notwithstanding this fact, however, he 
too often sees only the corn row, the weed, the drouth and the flood, 
without taking note of the flower, the bird, the sky and the stars. 

A grand first step in the education of the young is the building, of 
a bird house, and in every community there should be someone suffi 
ciently interested in the protection of the birds to furnish bird houses 
or the plans and measurements for them to children who will erect 
them on their home grounds. Why should not the retail lumberman 
who has a small saw rig in his yard cut the pieces for the bird houses 
and supply them to the boys of his community gratis in the knock 


‘down? Let him make this offer in his advertising space in the local 


newspaper, making some stipulation that shall insure the erecting of 
the houses. 

We guarantee to any lumberman who will undertake to do this 
that he will be the most talked of merchant in his community, and 
we also declare that he will do more than any Audubon Society is 
likely to do toward discouraging the ruthless destruction of birds and 
birds’ eges. Incidentally he will be helping his farmer friends and the 
community in general in protecting field and garden crops from the 
depredations of insect enemies. A local carpenter or some other 
genius could draw up a number of plans that might vary the exterior 
views of the houses without greatly altering the construction, so that 
a multitude of complicated plans would not be necessary. 





A PROMINENT feature of the annual meeting of the 


Montana Retail Merchants’ Association held in’ Billings 
January 16, 17 and 18 was an address by an Iowa retailer 
in which he undertook to show the Montana retailers ex- 
actly how he put a ‘‘erimp’’ in the extensive operations 
of the mail order houses in his home State. 


* * * 


At A meeting in Conshohocken, Pa., the advisability of 
having a ‘feommunity nurse’? was ” recently discussed. 
The discussion arose as the result of an experience of a 
publie spirited citizen of the place. In his work as leader 
of a local bible class he learned of the conditions in a 
llome where the wife was a paralytic. Owing to the want 
of means the husband was obliged to act as nurse for his 
wife and was thereby prevented from attending to the 
business from which he ordinarily derived a livelihood. 
In the discussion the fact was brought out that it is the 
community that really suffers serious loss in this way, as 
the nursing is not properly done, other important work is 
not properly performed and the burden eventually falls 

ipon the community. 

* * * 


A FEW years ago the community Christmas tree was 
cureely thought of. At the last Christmas, however, 
community trees were features of hundreds of celebra- 
‘ons, and the success from every viewpoint of these com- 
nity merrymakings is simply immense. The crowds 
resent in the open air were unexampled, considering the 
me of year at which the festivities take place. To men- 
‘ion only one such celebration, at Walla-Walla, Wash., 
5,000 people gathered around the community tree. 
*. * * 
THE NortH Bend (Ore.) Club, a new organization, 
s taken over and remodeled the rooms formerly oceu- 
ol by the commercial club and is preparing to make 
quarters very attractive. It is the plan of the elub 
make social events prominent features of the club 
ladies will be admitted at any time they see fit 
make use of its facilities. Each member will be 
‘'\en two keys so that his wife, if he is married, will 
"so aeeess to the club at all times. The fee for resident 
inbers is $2 a month and nonresident members are 
a itted for $5 a year. 





PROTECT THE BIRDS 


Soon the unending stream of bird life will set in 
northward. Already the warblers that have been 
spending their winter in northern, South America 
are doubtless on their way to their northern nest- 
ing haunts, some of them in far off Alaska. Bobo- 
links that last fall made their long trip away down 
into southern Brazil must be on their’ way back 
to entertain us with their exurberant wing song 
during the warm days of summer. Certainly these 
songsters who come so far from the Southland to 
make their nests and rear their young amongst 
us deserve our affectionate Care and protection. 

Nature study is one of the most stimulating of 
employments, and bird study is the most inspiring 
branch of nature study. Love of nature, love of 
birds and love of fellowmen are a trinity of affec- 
tions that are early developed in the mind and 
heart of the child reared in the country if his 
training includes a study of nature in her larger 
aspect and a development of his observative facul- 
ties to a point where he has ‘‘eyes to see and ears 
to hear.”’ 

But the birds have a practical value as aids to 
the cause of agriculture, for they destroy millions 
of insect enemies and consume tons of noxious 
weed seeds. If the birds should fail in a single 
year to find their way northward agriculture in the 
great north temperate zone would suffer inestima- 
ble damage; indeed it has been declared that with- 
out the aid of the birds man would face starvation, 
because he would be helpless against the on- 
slaughts of his insect enemies. Be that as it may, 
the birds deserve the friendship and protection of 
man, and wherever their beauty and worth are 
appreciated steps are being taken to provide them 
with nesting places and with food in times of 
scarcity. In fact many birds that now migrate 
will remain in a giver locality all the year if they 
are supplied with food during the winter period. 
The pleasure that young people especially derive 
from kindness of this sort is in itself evidence of 
growth in character and advancement along the 
paths of civilization and refinement. 








AMONG the subjects discussed by experts at a Farmers’ 
Institute at Hayward, Wis., recently were the following: 
‘*Feeding and Selection of Dairy Stocks;’’ ‘‘ Potato 
Growing;’’ ‘‘The Ideal Farm Home;’’ ‘‘Why Alfalfa 
and How;’’ ‘‘Cleanliness and Dairy Products;’’ ‘‘Corn 
Silage,’’ and ‘‘Codperation.’’ 

* * * 

THE SoctaL Welfare League, of Whitestone, N. Y., re- 
cently conducted a six-day campaign for membership. 
The league’s work is largely among the poor and needy, 
and the distribution of food and clothing as well as the 
performance of other humanitarian service occupies most 
of its attention. 

* * * 

THE ANNUAL report of the Playgrounds Association 
of Conshohocken, Pa., shows that during the year just 
past 11,458 children visited the grounds and that the 
average daily attendance was 230. The playground is 
supported largely by public subscription, though last 
year an entertainment at the Plymouth Club of Consho 
hocken netted nearly $60 for the playground fund. Chil- 
dren while on the ground are under the eyes of two 
supervisors. The ground was open fifty days and the 
greatest number of children attending on any one day 
was 336. The total expenditure for the year was only 
$317.37, and the year ended with a balance of $100 in 
the treasury. The estims ite for operation during the com 
ing year is placed at $325. Details of the operation of 
the grounds are given in order that other communities 
may have aceurate information regarding the cost of 
such an enterprise. There is hardly a community that 
can afford to be without a playground when it ean be 
had at so low a cost. It is easy to imagine what such 
an institution means to the mothers and fathers of a 
community and indeed to the community as a whole. 
How much better it is. to know that children are en- 
gaged in healthful and clean recreation under competent 
supervision than to be utterly ignorant of their where- 
abouts. How much better for the community it is to 
know that all children are kept off the streets and away 
from places where they would derive no benefit, if they 
did not suffer detriment. A playground is positively a 


good investment for every community and the small 
sum required to support it should not stand in the way 
of securing this modern educational institution. 


| 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How the Retail Lumber Trade Is Handled in a Mining Section—An Epicure’s Discovery—What Happened to Two of 
the Idly Curious—Building-and-Loan Influence in a Growing Town 


THE LUMBER TRADE IN A MINING REGION 


‘‘Why don’t you come down where lumber is sold?’’ 
D. C. Jones, of West Frankfort, Tll., asked me when I 
met that genial retailer at the Southern Illinois con- 
vention. ‘‘You’ve spent a lot of time going around 
and looking at the imitations; why not look at a few 
real yards, the kind we have in this end of Illinois?’’ 

Well, I couldn’t think of any convincing reason 
just then, with 200 pounds odd of dynamic human be- 
ing towering up over me, so I told him one of the 
things I’d had in mind when I went to the convention 
was to stop off at West Frankfort and see the Stotlar- 
Herrin yard over whose destinies he presides. All of 
which was guite true. Mr. Jones is one of the promi- 
nent lumbermen of his State, has been president of 
the Southern Illinois association and is at present 
a director of that organization. Most readers of the 
Realm will remember having seen his picture in the 
pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

West Frankfort is likewise remarkable for a num- 
ber of things, not the least of which is its rapid 
growth. Seven years ago it boasted of a population 
of 1,500; now it claims 10,000. Mining is largely re- 
sponsible for this jump. Since the mines have gotten 
going full blast the place has shot up like Jack’s bean 
stalk, if ‘‘up’’ can be used to describe the progress 
of a place that is getting rich on shaft mining. Natu- 
rally the local man with an eye to the main chance 
has during this growing-up process amassed a section 
of the perishing fare of this present world. 

‘*T believe that every man who came here at least 
seven years ago, worked, displayed ordinary ability 
and behaved sensibly is now worth at least twice what 
he was when he came,’’ Mr. Jones remarked several 
times. Which in some individual cases wouldn’t be 
saying much; but taking any community as a whole it 
is saying a good deal. In a large number of places in 
this land of the free it is possible to spend seven 
years, work like hek, be a mental prodigy and behave 
in such an exemplary manner as to be held up as a 
model to the rising generation, and still be not more 
than half a jump ahead of the sheriff. Advancing real 
estate values are one reason for the increase of wealth 
at West Frankfort, and as the coal mines are respon- 
sible for the rise in real estate all people are glad 
for the coal mines. 

In many different .parts of the country I’ve been 
told that the marvelous climate thereabouts was re- 
sponsible for the beautiful complexions to be seen on 
every hand—well, not on every hand either; but you 
get my meaning. ‘‘Note all these ravishing faces,’’ 
says the booster of Podunk, gesturing largely at Main 
Street. ‘‘Did you ever see anything like it? You did 
not. Climate, sir—our salubrious, unparalleled cli- 
mate,’’ and so go on through the rest of the Westerian 
period. Mr. Jones attributed the blush on the cheek 
of the West Frankfort peach to the minerals in the 
soil. But it is only fair to him to state that when he 
said peach he meant peach, the kind that grows on a 
twig. The fruit of this region has a rosy coloring and a 
delicious taste, so I’m told, that makes the California 
product stand no show at all in a discussion held by 
Illinois orchardists. . 

This week’s story hitches right closely on to last’s. 
I believe when the space gave out last week I was on 
board the train and journeying from Marion to West 
lrankfort in company with Prof. W. T. Felts, of the 
Southern Illinois Normal, and Charles Cochran, of 
Marion. Mr. Cochran went on, but Professor Felts 
stopped off at West Frankfort to talk to some teach- 
ers’ meeting or other. As was mentioned last week, 
he has a partnership interest with T. E. Benton in a 
yard in Johnston City. When Mr. Felts and I stepped 
off the train we were’ met by Mr. Jones, who took us 
over to the office of the Stotlar-Herrin yard, which is 
just across the tracks from the station. Then he an- 
nounced that we’d go over to ‘‘Aunt Doll’s’’ and 
have dinner. 

‘*T told Aunt Doll I was going to bring you over,’’ 
Mr. Jones said. ‘‘I told her you were kind of a 
farmer who had to live in hotels and that I was going 
to see that you got one regular old-fashioned country 
Thanksgiving dinner.’’ : 


A Gastronomic Rhapsody 

Since this seemed to be nominated in the bond I 
agreed, and the three of us went over to Aunt Doll’s. 
She is known to the post office and the census taker 
as Mrs. John Rotramel. She has made it her business 
in life to furnish dinners to the hungry public, and I 
may say that the one we had came up to the advance 
notices Mr. Jones gave of it. Served in good old- 
fashioned country style and with a lavishness that 
would have made a city boarding-house keeper throw 
a fit, it was the stuff that dreams are made of, wistful 
visions such as the hotel dweller picking at his wisp 
of salad associates with that estimable land where 
the mail-order man ceases from troubling, all custom- 
ers are kind and gentle and the business pays 300 
percent semi-annual dividends. It was the kind that 
sends a person away from the table with a full- 
paunched feeling of contentment and good will and 
makes him think that were it not so much trouble to 








do anything at all he would forgive all his enemies, 
past, present and to come. If I lived in West Frank- 
fort and wanted an extension on a note at the bank 
I’d contrive to take the president and the cashier over 
to Aunt Doll’s for dinner and broach financial matters 
when they were in the delicious, semi-drowsy state 
that comes along with the digestion of wholesome food. 
I might suspect Mr. Jones of trying to get me in 
a receptive mood did I not know that he is above such 
things, that the veriest crab would have been hard 
put to it to find fauit with his yard or-his town and 











“The office is a right attractive place.” 


that he knows me for a good natured person whether 
1’m well fed or not. 
Where Mining Is the Leading Industry 

‘“You know our prosperity depends largely upon 
the mines,’’ Mr. Jones remarked when we’d gotten 
outside and I had waked up sufficiently to pay some 
attention, ‘‘so I thought I’d collect a few figures for 
you on that subject.’’ 

He handed me a slip of paper that the cashier of 
the West Frankfort Bank & Trust Company had fixed 
up and on which was entered the number of men em- 
ployed and the estimated payroll of seven mines that 
are located within a few miles of the town. West 
Frankfort claims all these mines, for the offices are 
located in the town, and all the buying done by the 
miners is done in West Frankfort stores. The seven 
mines employ more than 3,000 men and have a com- 
bined monthly payroll of about $300,000. 

‘“T notice in your reports in the Realm that a good 
many people are proud of the factories in their towns. 
These mines are worth more to us than half a dozen 
factories. The output is regular, the men are well 
paid, and the best part of it from our standpoint is 
that the money comes from outside. If I sell a man 
a house bill the money he pays me for it isn’t added 
to the sum total of the town’s resources; it’s taken 





“Got a good advertising punch across.” 


out of money that is already here. But when one 
of these mines sells a car of coal the money that comes 
in comes from the outside and adds that much to West 
Frankfort’s resources. I want to take you out to 
see the No. 9 shaft of the Old Ben company. It is 
one of the best shaft mines in the country. It is 
laid out as carefully as a city—in fact, more care- 
fully than most cities—has its own electric power 
plant, motor haulage, gravity tracks and all the other 
modern mine equipment. It’s almost in town, too. 
There are sidewalks all the way out, and it’s within 
easy walking distance.’’ 


A Big Underground Industry 
So we walked out to Old Ben. Our course led us 
through Frankfort Heights, a little town that ought 
to be part of West Frankfort and that probably will 
be soon if the harmony proceedings now on foot do not 
suffer the fate that seems to be lying in wait for so 
many peace expeditions these days. Frankfort Heights 


is the original town, but it was built on the hill, and 
the railroad went through the valley. So a new town 
grew up in the valley. Presently an attempt was made 
to unite, but some of the citizens got at cross purposes 
and the proceedings were dropped. That was quite a 
while ago, and there is again a stir of fusion in the air, 
Mr. Jones lives on the hill and does business in the 
valley, so he ought to serve as one bond of union. 

Old Ben is a town in itself. At first glance it looks 
like a city freight yard with its long sidings filled 
with cars. We dodged switch engines and trains run 
by gravity and presently came to the office, where an 
engineer showed us a blueprint that covered an entire 
side of the office wall showing all the details of the 
underground workings. This looked like nothing I’d 
ever had experience with, but the engineer flattered 
me by pretending he thought I knew all about it and 
indicated places in the spider-web markings and hailed 
and rained on me with big words and technical terms 
while I looked as intelligent as possible. That seemed 
the least—and the most—TI could do under the circum- 
stances. As we went out we passed the first-aid room 
and there on a table Jay a still figure. This gave me 
a gruesome start for a moment, but one of the office 
men explained that the patient was not seriously hurt, 
though perhaps he himself might have told a different 
story. A car had run over his toe. Probably no person 
ever died from having a toe mashed, unless from 
ensuing infection, but I don’t recall that anyone ever 
told me it was a pleasant and interesting experience. 
Many people have the idea that mining is dangerous 
work, for no one ever hears about a mine except when 
there is a cave-in or else a strike. Possibly it is 
dangerous; but since this shaft has been working 
there have been but two men killed. That statement 
looks casual and cold-blooded now that I have it 
written down; two men killed are two more than 
ought to be killed, but considering the number of 
men employed and the natural hazards that flesh is 
heir to it is a better record than I had expected. 


Power Under Control 

We then walked over to the power house with one 
of the office men, and there we were turned over to a 
big and intelligent werkman. I don’t know whether 
he was a miner or an engineer; at any rate he was suc- 
cessfully disguised in overalls and jumper and a heavy 
layer of coal dust. He took us into the engine room 
where the turbines generate the current that furnishes 
light and power to the mine. These little affairs were 
running so quietly one would hardly guess the enormous 
load they were pulling. All except the hoisting is 
done with the current generated here. 

Then we went over to the power house where the hoist- 
ing is done. A huge engine with enormous flywheels 
nearly filled the building. The shaft is nearly 500 feet 
deep. Jones kept time on the hoist for a few minutes 
and said a cage came up every twenty seconds; but it 
averaged faster than that, for during the forenoon the 
engineer had hauled up 1,100 cars, an average of a car 
every thirteen seconds. This broke the mine’s record. 
The engineer stood on a little elevated platform with 
his hands constantly on the controlling levers. A 
whistle would sound, the engine would start with a 
roar, and the engineer would watch a pointer on a 
great dial. He stopped the pointer exactly on an indi- 
eated point. A moment later the little whistle would 
sound again, and again the great engine under the 
hands of the driver would gather its terrific speed. 
Jones asked the engineer a question, but he paid not 
the least attention and our guide remarked that it was 
no use to talk to him, because he wouldn’t answer. 


Rewards of Inquisitiveness 


One of the features of this mine, as Mr. Jones ex- 
plained to me, was its coal-washing apparatus. Now, 
I always associate washing with water, perhaps be- 
cause of a prejudice I got in my childhood. But coal 
is not washed with water’at this plant. The ‘‘wash- 
ing’’ consists of freeing it from dust and in sorting out 
the pieces of poor quality. This is done by a combina- 
tion of hand picking and centrifugal machine work, 
and the machinery has been especially designed for 
this mine. The young owner spent a year or more 
traveling through the mine fields of the United States 
and Europe, and this apparatus is made according to 
his own ideas. Jones asked our guide if we could go 
through the structure. He gave us a peculiar loo! 
and said we could if we wished. I later got the signifi 
cance of that look. 

This heroic washing machine is not intended espe 
cially as a show spot, so we perforce had to go in 
at the ‘end where the clean coal is coming out. Th: 
structure is built of steel and has open sides the bet- 
ter to let the dust escape. Down a spout that seeme 
to emerge from a black cloud cascaded a stream 0: 
clean, shining coal into a railroad car. Expert fille: 
and brakemen let the car ooze along the gravity trac: 
as it filled up, and it seemed to fill up in a hurry. The 
guide started up a narrow iron staircase and I followed 
The grayish black swirls seized on me like an ol( 
friend. In the dim light that filtered through the fly 
ing dust I could see coal carried along past sorter: 
who picked out the bad chunks. The guide went up 
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{ irways where the dry powder lay on the steps and 
ings in deep drifts. The building throbbed under 
feet. Great iron spirals appeared down which 
coal shot at terrific speed and with a deafening 
eam. Workmen hardly to be distinguished from the 
ck atmosphere in which they stood watched the 
tors and the chutes. Jones tried to talk to me, 
I could not hear his shouts. ‘We struggled an 
believable distance up through that roaring inferno 
dust and noise to the top of the structure and then 
.d to turn right around and struggle back down. 
When we got out I looked at Jones and discovered 
iack cireles under his eyes; also under his nose and 
around his mouth. But his appearance was nothing to 
mine. Aureoles of carbons hovered around our heads 
iid clouds of it dusted out of our clothes as we walked. 
Vithout any more makeup we could have gone on the 
vaudeville stage as burnt-cork artists. Mr. Jones ex- 
plained as we walked away that the washer sent the 
coal out absolutely free from dust. I felt pretty cer- 
tain that some of it must be free from dust, judging 
by the amount I had accumulated. 

But coal dust washes off, as our guide smilingly as- 
sured us. So we stopped at Mr. Jones’ house and 
after the rinsings of much water emerged some pounds 
lighter. Mr. Jones then took me over and showed 
me some real estate that he owns and pointed out the 
spot where he expects to build his new house. As we 
walked up the street toward the mine we met his three 
sons going toward town.. They are manly looking 
fellows, and the oldest acts as his father’s chauffer. 
Mr. Jones apologized for the roads, which were a bit 
muddy, and wished they might have been in condition 
so that we could have gone about the country a bit. 


SELLING BOARDS IN A GROWING TOWN 


Up on the hill in Frankfort Heights and not far 
from where Mr. Jones lives the Stotlar-Herrin com- 
pany has a little branch yard. This is somewhat 
under the fatherly care of Mr. Jones, but it is directly 
in charge of George Wright. The stock is not large, 
but it is fairly complete, and it is near enough to the 
West Frankfort yard to get anything needed if there 
should be a run on any one item. This sub yard is well 
improved and has turned out to be a wise investment 
on the part of the company. It has gotten its share 
of the extensive building that has gone on 
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three years he has spent in Illinois school rooms teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot. The little book- 
keeper is the pride of the institution. Everybody 
about the place roots for her. ‘‘She’s the best book- 
keeper in Illinois,’’ one person remarked. ‘‘She lives 
on work,’’ said another. ‘‘She is a fine influence to 
have about the office,’’ Mr. Jones himself said along 
with a good many other favorable comments. ‘‘ Her 
name is Bess Cabaness,’’ he added, ‘‘but every one 
around here calls her Bess.’’ Miss Cabaness is a 
modest and unassuming little person who has a mania 
for efficiency. She never seems to have enough to do, 
so she finds some new way every little while in which 
she can help along. Mr. Jones told of getting a 
teacher to help her during a summer vacation one 
time, but while the teacher was a fine person and very 
willing to work these qualities did not make up for 
the fact that she didn’t know how. Miss Cabaness is 
not the first person to find that an assistant some- 
times makes work harder instead of easier. So after 
struggling with muddled accounts for a while she peti- 
tioned the man at the top for relief from the teacher. 
She got it, and ever since she has been handling all 
the clerical work of the office. It was the knowledge 
of her efficient work that led Mr. Jones to make a 
little speech at the convention when the brethren were 
discussing ways of counting lumber: ‘‘Hire some good 
girl,’’ quoth he, ‘‘let her keep the accounts, and when 
you are stumped in arithmetic give her the figures and 
let her get the answer.’’ 

But Mr. Jones, we suspect, is never stumped in arith- 
metic, for he, too, is a veteran school teacher. Some- 
thing about the man now approaching middle life who 
has been a school teacher marks him as a forceful 
person and a leader of opinion in his neighborhood. 
Maybe the business of school teaching has changed or 
something. Certainly not many people stand in awe of 
the country school teacher of these days as an intellec- 
tual paragon. But that profession used to attract 
forceful men. 1 don’t know that Mr. Jones taught 
country scheol, but I do know he used to be a teacher. 
He attended the Southern Illinois Normal for a while. 
I seem to be running into school teachers in the lumber 
business lately; and Professor Felts, mentioned on 
the other page, said he believed more teachers were 
to be found in retail lumber offices than had been 





during the last six or eight years. ; 

As we came up the hill Mr. Jones pointed 
out the new business blocks that have been 
erected since he came to the town seven 
years ago. A great part of what is now 
residence sections was then pasture land. 
Every person familiar with the building up 
of new towns knows that this change has 
earried with it much increase in value of 
real estate and some speculation. I think 
there have been no boostings of a big, or- 
ganized character such as used to be com- 
mon in the new frontier towns when streets 
were laid out in cornfields, sewers dug and 
paving voted before there was population 
enough to fill a hotel ’bus. West Frank- 
fort has grown only as additional housing 
room was needed for its rapidly increasing 
population. The city has done little of a 
public nature to attract population. In 
fact, as Mr. Jones said, everybody has been 
too busy making money to have time to 
think of public improvements. Before a 
great while the place will catch its breath, 
take a look around to see what it needs most and get 
busy on public improvements. There are petitions out 
for paving, I understand, and paving every city needs, 
especially those far enough South to have soft weather 
during the winter. 

‘<This is a building-and-loan town,’’ Mr. Jones said. 
‘All of us have to put into shares whatever money 
we can get saved up, for if the town is to grow it has 
to have houses, and of course men who handle building 
material especially wish to have the societies prosper. 
It means that we prosper, too. The lumbermen in West 
Frankfort have had to plan for working capital for 
their customers. At least I have. Until recently I 
have kept as close tab on the local money market as 
possible and have managed a good many loans for 
people who want to build. I’m still doing it, but I’m 
helping some of my friends in an unofficial way as a 
matter of accommodation to place loans with people 
who need money for purposes other than building. 
Miners prefer to build their own homes, and generally 
they are able to do it with the aid of building and loan 
societies.’? 

The yard of the Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Company, 
as stated before, lies along the tracks across from 
the station. In fact, part of the yard is on railroad 
ground and for that reason Mr. Jones has not built 
expensive sheds. The sheds are good, and they cover 
practically all the stock; and that is the function of 
sheds. Most of the old-time Rocky Mountain guides 
and trappers and prospectors use rifles of a pattern 
that was new forty years ago. But they get the game 


with them because they understand the art of han-- 


dling firearms. A shed of reasonable cost that is well 
planned and well kept will beat a show building that 
is allowed to take care of itself. It makes a lot of 
difference the way a thing is used. 


Persistency, Popularity and Pulchritude Combined 


The office is a right attractive place, as a glance at 
the picture will indicate. The genial harvest moon 
beaming through the bars at the left is D. C. Jones. At 
the right on each side of the bookkeeper are his 
brothers, D. O.:Jones and Charles Jones. The former 
is a veteran school teacher. I believe it is twenty- 





“The new shed of the West Frankfort Lumber Company.” 


recruited from any other profession. Elmer Dorris, 
another of the Stotlar-Herrin family, is a courteous 
and very wideawake young fellow. In fact, I imagine 
the entire staff is very congenial and very efficient. 
And that’s the way things ought to be. 


Advertising That Reaches Its Mark 


The other Stotlar-Herrin picture shows a float made 
up for a labor-day parade. A glance shows that it 
is built out of doors and porch columns, things every 
lumberman carries in stock. Every float is hard to fix 
up, but some are harder than others; but I imagine this 
one got a good advertising punch across with a mini- 
mum of work. There are all sorts of possibilities for 
display advertising in the stock a lumberman carries, 
but to be sure it requires a bit of initiative and 
genius to find and bring them out. At the bottom 
of the cloth sign is the line ‘‘The Laboring Man’s 
Friend.’’ When that statement can be made truth- 
fully about a yard the place is on the high road to 
a steady and valuable trade. I think it is both true 
and also generally known in the case of Mr. Jones’ 
yard. 

Retailers Working in Harmony 


A picture of the new shed of the West Frankfort 
Lumber Company appears herewith, This shed is of 
recent construction. The yard formerly was located on 
a corner Jot of Main Street, but this land speedily 
became too valuable, to be used for storing lumber, 
so a business block was built there, and this new shed 
was put up on an adjoining lot. It is 100 by 205 feet 
onthe ground. There is a cross drive at the back 
connecting the two long alleys. The office is an un- 
usually attractive place. When I complimented T. L. 
Griffin, the manager, on the appearance of it he ad- 
mitted that the place gives him considerable satisfac- 
tion. The alleys are not paved yet and this makes 
getting around a little hard when the ground is wet 
and soft as it was when we called. Tifis yard, like 
the Stotlar-Herrin, handles practically all kinds of 
building materials, including paints and hardware. The 
office of the new shed extends clear across between 
the two alleys and has a glass front. This is being 
utilized as a show window to good effect. 


I missed Rolla M. Treece, a lumber retailer who is 
just getting started in West Frankfort. I called at 
his office, but he was up town and did not get back 
until after I had to leave. A blithe young yard man 
was storing a big stock of glass in the warehouse. 
He said things were starting off in good shape but that 
the company was still too new to know for a certainty 
just how things were coming along. 

The retailers of West Frankfort seem to get along 
together all right, and that statement means just what 
it says. Time was when such a remark would have 
been interpreted as an admission of a price agreement. 
But I don’t think any intelligent lumbermen expect to 
get very far with a price agreement if they hope to 
continue in business long, and it certainly is true that 
the West Frankfort men are intelligent and are in 
business for keeps, so far as they know now. They 
merely are friendly and let it go at that. I hope 
the time will come when all the local retailers can be 
closely leagued for the good of the business and the 
good of the customers, but that is looking so far in 
advance that we don’t talk about it for fear of being 
misunderstood. It seems more or less foolish that men 
in the same line of business, a line requiring a good 
deal of technical information, should be held apart by 
a rigid publie opinion that says ‘‘Thou shalt not con- 
sult with thy neighbor.’’ We’ll have to learn how to 
work together for the good of everybody; we’ll also 
have to win the confidence of our customers that this 
association will not be used against them. In the 
meantime we get along and hope for a chance to try 
our ideas some time in the future, 


DEPARTMENT STORE TO SELL LUMBER 


Display Cabinet Features Uses of Douglas Fir in Making 
Articles for the Home 





PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 29.—An experiment has been 
tried in this city recently that it is believed will open 
the way toward larger consumption of lumber through 
channels that have not been resorted to heretofore to 
any extent in the larger cities of the country. It is the 
placing of an attractive cabinet filled with high grade 
Douglas fir lumber in short pieces, from one-quarter 
inch molding 2 feet long, to a 1x12-inch 
board 8 feet in length, designed for the 
use of the householder or the person who 
wishes some lumber for repairs and shelf 
work about the house, barn or garage, and 
for the. work bench of boys interested in 
manual training work. 

The Meier & Frank Company, one of 
the largest department store concerns on 
the Pacific coast, has placed one of these 
cabinets in its hardware department, and 
in its advertising in the daily papers will 
feature the fact that as small a purchase 
as 10 cents’ worth of lumber will be de- 
livered free of charge anywhere in the 
city. Julius Meier, of the Meier & Frank 
Company, is quite enthusiastic over the 
possibility of developing a sale for lum- 
ber in this way. 

Jay S. Hamilton, president of the Jay, 
S. Hamilton Lumber Company, Portland; 
W. D. Plue, manager of the Columbia 
River Door Company, Rainier, Ore., and 
George D. Lee, in charge of the industries 
and manufacturers’ bureau of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, are responsible for this 
innovation in selling of lumber. They have been work- 
ing on the proposition for a long time and have evolved 
the Readi-to-Make lumber cabinet, containing 4,000 feet 
lumber, including panel. molding, picture frame molding, 
base molding, 8-foot flooring, glass bead, ceiling of dif- 
ferent sizes ete. 

The lumber is very carefully selected and prepared, 
being free from knots, clear, dressed and the picture 
moldings are put up in bundles done up in paper and 
delivered to the department store. The contents of the 
cabinet cost the department store $267.06, delivered in 
Portland. <A little pamphlet has been issued showing 
designs of different things that can be made from this 
lumber, including window boxes, chairs, tabourets, porch 
swings, shirt waist boxes, serving and card tables, 
chicken ecoops, dog kennels, play houses, pigeon cotes, 
feed boxes, ice boxes, book cases, sewing cabinets, piano 
benches, tea stands, step ladders, telephone stands and 
stools, foot rests, chests, filing eases, desks, umbrella 
stands, wall trees, reading light stands, waste paper 
baskets, picture frames, necktie racks, smoking stands, 
cellarettes ete. Drawings are being prepared showing 
the working plans for making all of these things and 
these will be furnished to the customers without charge, 
together with list of material needed. All of these 
things and many others can be made by any boy with 
a saw and hammer. 

For the first few weeks a boy from one of the Port- 
land manual training schools will be in attendance 
in the department store to demonstrate what can be done 
by any handy boy, with a few tools, in making useful 
home articles out of lumber. This is the first attempt 
on any definite scale to introduce Douglas fir lumber 
through department stores, and it is likely if the experi- 
ment turns out successfully that an effort will be made 
to get department stores all over the Pacific coast and in 
the middle West and East to follow the example of the 
Meier & Frank Company. Already overtures have been 
made to some of the larger department stores in the 
middle West, and in Chicago, with indications that if the 
Portland experiment works out satisfactorily a large 
field for the introduction of Douglas fir lumber will be 
utilized. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


Essentials to Success Enumerated and Analyzed—Clinching the Confidence of the Buyer by Fairness Without Limi: 
—Small Favors Have Influence Beyond Their Cost in Time and Money 


FIVE RULES TO BE FOLLOWED 


JAaROSO, COLO, 
Now to begin with, I would say that the subject 
‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade’’ is divided as fol- 
lows: 
First: At all times to be courteous and gentlemanly 
both in and out of the yard. 


Second: To have in stock the material that the 
farmer wants. 
Third: To keep your yard in a good condition, free 


from any dirt, and in an orderly condition, knowing 
exactly where everything is. 

Fourth: To advertise, thereby keeping the name of 
your business fresh in the farmer’s minds. 

Fifth: The last but not least; to be always on the 
square with your dealings with the farmer. 


Now the first one: To do this you must greet the 
farmer on the street and in your yard, and never at. 
any time think that you are better than he. Let him 
know by your treatment that you are anxious for his 
trade and that you are ready to serve him at all times. 

The second: The farmer is a very careful buyer, and 
usually he wants what he wants when he wants it. 
Therefore, when he asks you for any kind of lumber or 
building materials, to close the sale they ought to be in 
stock. A farmer doesn’t care to wait for the article 
that you have to send away for, and if he does care 
to wait he can send away for the material himself to 
the mail order houses; but the mail order houses don’t 
have to worry you if you carry the stock. Of course, 
now and then someone will send away for something, 
but usually the dealer can get the bulk of the trade. 
It is impossible to carry in stock everything that is 
wanted, but the things that govern your stock are the 
size of your pocket-book and the number of calls you 
have for the article. 

The third is very simple, yet how neglected: As the 
saying is ‘‘Cleanliness is Godliness.’’ It works out 
with the lumber yard as with everything else. The 
yard at all times should be free from rubbish and the 
lumber neatly piled, and, as far as is possible, shelter 
all of your lumber, regardless of any section or part 
of the country in which your yard is located. Imme- 
diately upon being asked for a certain board or dimen- 
sion, you should be able to get it without hesitation; 
in other words, show the farmer that you are on the 
job at all times. 

Fourth: Advertising is becoming more popular every 
day. Nowadays the people take pleasure in reading ad- 
vertisements and at times are on the lookout for them. 
Advertising merely keeps the name of your business fresh 
in the farmers’ minds. It can be carried out by news- 
papers, circular letters, bill boards and small gifts from 
the lumber yard. Usually the up-to-date way in adver- 
tising is to place a small advertisement in your local 
papers, and change it each other week, now and theu giv- 
ing larger space to your advertisement showing an 
illustration of houses with plans ete. This is followed 
up by a circular letter now and then giving special 
prices ete. At Christmas time it consists of a small 
gift bearing your name etc. It shows the people that 
you are alive and seeking for more business, and the 
people are always with the winner. 

Fifth: Tuman nature is a wonderful thing. Usually 
a man doesn’t have to tell what he is. We can nearly 
size him up, especially when we do business with him, 
and so the dealer who is not one of the square, honest 
fellows will be ‘‘found out’’ sooner or later. To be on 
the square with the farmer you have to charge one 
farmer the same price you do the other one, and if you 
get one of those farmers who want to ‘‘jew’’ you 
down, simply put your foot right down and he will 
soon find out that he can not ‘‘jew’’ you down, and in 
the end will have more respect for you. Always fulfill 
your promises and never make any promise unless you are 
positive you can fulfill it. Now if a farmer wants one 
hoard he will have to pay the one board price, and 
most assuredly you ean not sell him one board for the 
same price you would sell a thousand feet; and if he 
**kieks’’ it ean be easily explained to him. By these 
inecthods the farmer will soon learn that you are on 
the ‘‘square’’ and he will be on the square with you 
too, 

Now, one word with regard to collections and credit: 
Credit with the farmer operates on the same plan as with 
any other person except in one phase, and that is the 
duration of time. A farmer gets paid when his crops 
are harvested along in October, and, therefore, usuaily 
wants to be carried until this time. Consequently, the 
business man, if he is able, carries the farmer for this 
length of time, but adds interest, and when this in- 
terest charge is so explained to the farmer he pays it 
without any trouble. And, of course, only those farmers 
who deserve credit get credit—thoet is understood. Don’t 
he too hasty in collections. A business man can make 
inanyv evemies out of the collection part of his business. 
Don’t be too lenient or too harsh, but strike a happy 
medium. You can do much more with kind words 
than with harsh ones. But when you have a eus- 
tomer that you see is evading you and the bill, get 





after him hard and make only those threats that you 
are going to carry out. Don’t be afraid to set your 
price—and once set, stick to it. 
L. E. HAMMOND, 
The Jarosa Lumber Yard. 





GAIN CONFIDENCE OF CUSTOMER 


NICHOLASVILLE, Ky. 

I am going to diseuss ‘‘ How I Hold My Farm Trade’’ 
from the inside and from the outside; from the inside, 
because I am bookkeeper for a successful lumber yard 
and have seen the business, to a great extent dependent 
upon the farm trade, grow from year to year by effi- 
cient handling; and from the outside because I have 
nothing whatever to do with the selling end of the 
business, that being attended to by the manager. 

The policy of this firm is to gain the confidence of 
the customer by fair and honest treatment and to hold 
this confidence by making every transaction satisfactory 
to him and thus he becomes a permanent customer. 

‘*Satisfaction’’ is preached, advertised and lived every 
day in the year. As an instance: Akhout six months 
ago we sold a bill of lumber to a farmer amounting to 
about $85, about $20 of which was for %¢ clear white 
oak flooring that he got a farm hand to lay for him. 
When it began to buckle and twist he immediately reg- 
istered a complaint. The manager told him that he was 
very sorry that he had trouble with anything he had 
gotten from us and especially this flooring, as we had 
been buying this from the same mill-for several years 
and this was the first complaint we had had. The man- 
ager added that doubtless he (the farmer) had heard us 
preach a good deal about always satisfying our cus- 
tomers, which was a very easy thing to do when every- 
thing goes along smoothly, but we wanted him to know 
that we meant what we said when things are going 
wrong as well, and would prove it to him, for we were 
going to do whatever was necessary to make him per- 
fectly satisfied, he to be the sole judge in the matter. 
If he wanted us to send our carpenters out to his house, 
take up the damaged floor and lay a new one, without 
a cent of cost to him, we were willing to do it. Of if 
he did not want the floor disturbéd just now, we would 
credit his account with the amount we had charged 
for the flooring. In other words, whatever he said to do, 
we would do. He finally said he would be perfectly 
satisfied if we would credit his account with the amount 
we had charged for the flooring, which the manager 
cheerfully did. This eustomer’s ledger account shows 
that since he settled that account he has bought and 
paid for lumber to the amount of $264.75, without even 
asking a price on any material purchased. The man- 
ager’s treatment of this farmer was such that he gained 
his full confidence, both in regard to the lumber he 
bought and also the price. 

Another instance I want to relate is that of three suc- 
cessful farmers who are brothers and who farm as full 
partners. A few years ago one of them came into the 
office and said they were going to build a new house 
and that in the years that they had traded with this 
firm they had received such treatment that they con- 
cluded the best way to build this house was to turn it 
over to our firm. They said they did not care to have 
it figured up as they wanted to make some changes 
from the plans, but all they wanted to ask was to have 
good material and right treatment. This house cost 
over $6,000 and the sequel is that in less than six months 
after this house was completed the manager had made a 
deal with a near relative of these brothers to build a 
house that cost between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
dollars on exactly the same terms, and he, too, is highly 
pleased, for I have heard of him telling other peaple 
that the best way to build is to turn the job over to 
our firm. 

These instances show the importance of confidence as 
being the one main and essential feature in holding the 
farmer’s trade, and I am satisfied that at least 70 per- 
cent of our sales are made without ever making a price, 
simply because the firm has gained the confidence of the 
farmers through years of square dealing and right 
treatment. 


N. M. Horne. 





FARM TRADE CONTEST CLOSED 

Pursuant to previous announcement, the Farm 
Trade Contest closes with this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A number of let- 
ters submitted for the contest are yet to be pub- 
lished, and any others that are received up to 
March 1 will be considered, but letters received 
after that date will not be eligible to compete. 
The prizes are to be awarded by a committee of 
four retail lumber dealers and a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Their deci- 
sion wil] be announced as soon after the last of 
the letters is published as possible. The contest 
has been of unusual interest and the ideas 
brought out will, without doubt, be of the great- 
est value to the retail lumber trade generally. 











GETTING THE CUSTOMER’S GOOD FAVOR 


WAUPUN, WIs. 

I have read with interest a goodly number of your pul 
lished communications on the subject of ‘‘How I Hol: 
My Farm Trade.’’ In our particular case annual sales 
run approximately 65 percent to farm trade, which fa 
makes this subject very interesting to us indeed. 

We first of all employ a yard foreman at a libera! 
salary, whose duty it is to wait on farm trade, wit! 
instructions to show all due courtesy to the trade, waiting 
on them in turn, giving them just what they want and 
always seeing to the matter of loading and binding 
material right so that customer will have no trouble 
with load while on the way home. In a great many cases 
he takes the farmer’s team and loads the wagon while 
the farmer goes about town and attends to his other 
shopping. 

Next, our bookkeeper shows the same disposition to be 
courteous, accurate with all accounts, both as to charges 
and credits, always supplying the customer with a type- 
written statement of account at time of settlement (this 
being very essential as farmers are skeptical as a rule 
and want to be shown that their. account is correct) ; 
also keeping a supply of cigars and vest pocket memo 
randum books to hand them at time of settlement, show 
ing them that we appreciate the favor. These are small 
matters, very inexpensive, but they count largely in 
leaving a good impression on your customer. 

The matter of extending credit and determining time 
of settlement of accounts is very important. If a 
farmer is not worthy of credit, use common sense in 
advising him of this fact. Don’t kick him out but 
instead take him into your confidence; explain’ to him 
that your stock must be paid for upon arrival of same, 
that you are not a banker and therefore can not make 
him a loan of your goods, which is equivalent to money. 
and dismiss him with the impression that you would 
gladly favor him if you could. If you will do this, you 
will find that he will not knock your business very badly; 
if, on the other hand, you do kick him he will get out and 
knock. Regardless of how his standing may be in his 
particular community he will hurt you, for bear in mind 
the old adage, ‘‘ Every dog has his friends.’’ As to time 
of settlement of accounts, enter into that matter with 
your customer as far as possible at time of sale, espe- 
cially. so on estimates of any size; agree on a certain 
time, make note of same on his ledger account, and you 
will find his account very easy to collect at the specified 
time. 

The writer, who is supposed to be general manager, 
buyer, salesman and collector, is, by the way, nothing 
more than an assistant of one who is at the head of the 
entertainment committee. When he comes in contact 
with the farmer this position requires that he know each 
farmer individually, giving him the hearty handshake, 
if that particular patron is in the habit of shaking hands; 
if not, address him in some easual manner, whatever his 
particular liking may be. By using a little tact you can 
soon learn if he is interested in hogs, cows, horses, autos, 
high or low taxes, Bob La Follette, Teddie Roosevelt, 
President Wilson or the Kaiser. At any rate, get in 
touch with the things nearest his heart and talk to him 
about these matters. Also tell him your troubles; in 
other words, take him into your confidence and you will 
always have a farmer friend and a sure comeback. 

In connection with these small matters keep your stock 
in good shape, carrying a good assortment of everything 
the farmer may want in your line; advise him what is 
best for the particular use to which he wishes to put the 
material; get him in the habit of looking to you for 
advice; advise him correctly and treat him as a mutual 
friend whenever you meet him, whether on the street, or 
in your place of business. 

Still another matter, and, by the way, the most essential 
of them all, is one price to all. 

A great many more things could be said and done in 
reference to this subject as the field is broad. However, 
we prefer to let the matter rest on its merits and let 
each dealer work out his own ideas in an intelligent man- 
ner, as we feel the average dealer is capable of doing, 
for surely no class of retailer on the face of Mother 
Earth is more alive to golden opportunities than: the 
lumber dealer. I. J. RossMAnN, 
Vice President and Secretary Loomans Lumber Company. 





‘‘YOU HAVE TO BE ONE OF THEM.”’’ 


PADEN, OKLA. 

The farm trade being a fundamental of 90 percent. ot 
my business in this small town of probably five hundred 
inhabitants, it is very easy for-me to speak on this ques- 
tion in my way. 

Being aware of the importance and necessity of our 
friend farmer’s trade, especially in small towns where 
we are surrounded by large communities of good farmers, 
we readily realize the gain in our volume of. business 
when we have their friendship and goodwill. Those two 
words cover a scope of meanings when they are para- 
phrased and defined in your' daily channel of business 
with the farmer. Be friendly and courteous to them and 
always honest; greet them with a word wherever you 
meet them. If it is when you are on the street with your 
Sunday best on or promenading with your best girl, 
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ereet them in some way. If you don’t they will say, 
‘*Well, that lumberman up there is good as pie when 
you drive in his yard, for he knows he is going to make 
» sale, but when he is on the street away from duty he 
alks around as if he were some distinguished person.’’ 
‘his one thing will hurt a business as much as any other 
one thing. The farmer is very sensitive in many ways; 
he looks up to the merchant for accommodation, cour- 
eous treatment and honest dealings. 

The greater percent of the farmers in my locality are 
voorly educated in some ways and they certainly show 
‘their appreciation when you offer them all the help you 
can and show them that you are interested in their wel- 
fare. In settling up with a farmer for a bill of lumber 
he has purchased and had booked for a short time, if the 
amount happens to exceed a few cents more than the 
even dollar I very often cut the odd cents off. This is a 
small matter but it makes him feel good. In case you 
have yard sticks for distribution to your customers, or 
pencils with your firm name on, give him one. In some 
way it gets his mind off the bill he has just paid and 
makes him feel that you appreciate his patronage. If a 
farmer has any building in mind that he contemplates 
doing in the future, nine times out of ten he will say, 
‘Well, I am going to want some more lumber a little 
later on.’? He may be figuring on a plan for a house, 
barn, chicken house or some kind of a building. Right 
then you will clinch your prospects by asking him to let 
you assist in getting up the plans and giving him an 


estimate. But don’t give him estimate then; just take 
his plans and tell him to come around any time he gets 
ready for the material and you will have it figured out 
for him. If you figure it out for him then he will have 
a chance to find out prices at some other place, and may 
want to ‘‘club’’ you with them. Take an interest in 
his affairs of this kind; show him you are interested in 
his business and are willing to assist him. 

In handling the farm trade it is very essential that you 
get out among the farmers, attend their public sales, or 
dine with them whenever the opportunity permits. When 
you accept an invitation be friendly with the family, 
taking particular notice of the children, if any; show 
them you have an interest in them. The old folks will 
notice this, and everything counts. 

When a farmer drives into your lumber yard greet 
him like you knew him; don’t wait until you get to the 
wagon to do it. Then say, ‘‘ Howdydo, Mr. Jones. What 
ean I do for you?’’ No matter how busy you are with 
other customers greet him, calling out his name not as 
though you were afraid someone would hear you. Say 
that you will get to him shortly or, if convenient, show 
him a pile of lumber of the kind he wishes to get, and 
let him load, checking his load after he gets through. 

I think it is a good idea in loading a wagon to wedge 
the load good just in front of the rear standards; in 
my experience a load so fixed has never been known to 
slip. It pleases the farmer to see you take an interest 
in the loading, thus preventing any trouble on the road. 


During the winter months when the farmer drives into 
your yard for a jag of lumber ask him to have a seat 
by the fire and get warmed up and let you load his 
wagon. If he has confidence in you he will do this and 
feel grateful to you as he will be warmed up for the 
return trip. 

If you are posted on the seasons for planting and 
caring for crops, fruits and other vegetation tended by 
the farmers in your locality this information is highly 
appreciated, and they will come to you for advice and 
information. All this information is very easily obtained 
free for the asking from any agricultural institute 
located in any State. 

There are numerous other suggestions that are helpful 
in holding the farmer’s trade. We know we must be 
honest and courteous in any business we may take up to 
make a success of it, but in the retail lumber business 
you have to get out among them and be one of them in 
a way. 

EArt Porter, 

Local Manager, Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Company. 





ACCORDING to figures published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the net revenues per mile of 151 of 
the principal railroads in the country increased more 
than 71 percent during November, 1915. The average 
net revenue per mile was $504, as compared with $294 
for the same month in 1914. 











Why not build the house as it is needed, in order to 
keep out of debt? The builder will argue that ‘the re- 
modeling of a small house, together with the building of 
a new addition, is an expensive procedure, and that the 
result at the best would be undesirable. He will not only 
emphasize the economy of building ‘‘once for all,’’ but 
will attempt to show the difficulty of obtaining a good 
design in any other way; and in many cases he would 
be entirely correct. Assuming that his client has the 
means, he might easily be induced to let the contract 
for a house much larger than he had 
planned to build, but which would with- 
out a doubt meet with his requirements 
for all times. 

If on the other hand the would-be 
owner has a very limited sum available 
for building a home, he might be in- 
terested in a design which will not only 
meet his present needs, but which may 
be enlarged at no great expense. In a 
design of this type the rooms should be 
planned so that the arrangement in the 
completed structure will be most con- 
venient, and so that the building will pre- 
sent a pleasing exterior before and after 
remodeling. 

The following plans suggest an ar- 
rangement for a small farm house with 
an addition consisting of a bedroom and 
library on the first floor and a bedroom 
on the second floor. The building of the 
addition requires the making of but 
few changes to the original structure. <A house of this 
type can be built nearly as cheap in this way as it 
could be if the entire structure were built at one time, 
and in the meantime the owner is not in debt for an 
amount equal to the cost of the addition. 

In a small house the living room and dining room must 
necessarily be combined. The living room of this de- 
sign will be found adequate for a small family, and on 
certain occasions, as harvesting time, a large room is 
available as.a dining room. A fireplace is an asset to 
any living room, as nothing adds more to a room on a 
cold winter night than a bright fire in the fireplace. 

The kitchen may appear small to some readers but 
housewives are getting away from the idea of a large one. 
A small kitchen with a compact arrangement of equip- 
ment saves many steps that would be required in a larger 
room. Space is saved and a convenient arrangement is 
secured by eliminating the pantry and substituting cup- 
boards in the kitchen. _ 

A washroom on the first floor is indispensable. Nothing 
is more annoying to the housewife than to have a number 
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The Small Farm House Problem 


[By L. M. Schindler, Agricultural Engineering Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.] 


of men washing and combing their hair in the kitchen 
while she is preparing the meal. Yet it is no uncommon 
practice to provide no other place for the men to wash at 
meal time than the kitchen sink. The washroom must be 
placed where it will be convenient, otherwise it will be of 
little value. A basement location is practically worth- 


less as few men would take the trouble to go down stairs 
to wash if a more convenient place were available. The 
same objection would apply to the using of a second floor 
bathroom for this purpose. This design has been so 





CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT THE MAIN FEATURES OF THIS FARMHOUSE 


planned that the workman enters the washroom in coming 
from the barn. On leaving it he enters the living room 
through a hall, and in. this way need not interfere with 
the culinary duties of the housewife. This feature is 
lacking in most city houses, which makes them failures 
when built on the farm. 

A sereened porch accessible from both living room and 
kitchen can be used for any number of purposes during 
warm weather. It affords the housewife a cool retreat 
from the kitchen on a hot summer day; lunches may be 
served here and the family can also enjoy sitting out of 
doors without being pestered by mosquitoes. 

A library has been included in this plan so as to 
afford members of the family a quiet room for reading. 
By providing a desk it may also be made to serve as an 
office for the owner. It is here that he can keep his ac- 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 








counts, answer correspondence and plan his work without 
being annoyed by confusion in the living room. It is a 
room which, if properly furnished, will be of no little 
service to the family, especially in winter. 


Location of Bedrooms 


The cofivenience of a bedroom on the first floor can 
not be overestimated. Many home builders insist upon 
this above all other requirements. The washroom in this 
plan provides convenient toilet and lavatory facilities for 
this bedroom. 

All bedrooms on the second floor are 
provided with full height closets, rather 
than the low closets common to many 
story and a half houses. An extra closet 
opening into the hall affords a place to 
keep linen and store clothing, thus avoid- 
ing congestion in the other closets. The 
store room provides a place to store 
trunks and furniture not in use. The 
clothes chute at the bath room entrance 
ends in a bin in the laundry. This will 
prove a great labor saver for the house- 
wife. 

In planning the basement, it has been 
assumed that the lighting plant and 
= equipment for the water supply system 
Se will be installed in the farm shop. It 

" has been made only large enough for 
storage and equipment most convenient 
in the basement. The laundry is lighted 
by large windows, making it a desirable 
room in which to work. The vegetable room equipped 
with bins and shelves will provide ample space for 
vegetables and canned goods. 

A hot air heating system has been chosen for this de- 
sign, not only because it is much cheaper to install than 
steam or hot water systems but when properly installed 
it furnishes ventilation as well as heat. The furnace 
has been placed near the center of the house for good 
service. With a seven-foot basement so as to give the 
leader pipes a sufficient slope good results should be ob- 
tained with a first class installation. 

The plumbing system is simplified and, therefore, 
cheapened by placing the laundry below the kitchen and 
the bath room directly above the kitchen. 

The house has been designed as a frame structure with 
a basement wall of hollow concrete blocks. Wood is the 
most common building material used on the farm and 
workmen who understand frame construction can be 
secured without difficulty. A frame house is most easily 
remodeled and costs much less to build than any other 
type of construction. Where cost is the determining fac- 
tor in selecting the building material, the choice must be 
wood. 
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MANY VISIT CLEVELAND COMPLETE BUILDING 





SHOW 


Lumber and Exhibits of Lumbermen Predominate Strategic Positions— Beauty of Wood for Homes Persuasively Demon. 
strated—Associations Do Good Work—‘“‘Build More” Slogan and Harmony Displace All Jealousies 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 23.—It would well repay any 
prospective builder whether he had in mind a home, 
a business structure or a factory, to travel hundreds 
of miles to attend the Complete Building Show be- 
cause in the opinion of those expert in the matter of 
building the exposition now holding forth at the 
Wiemore Coliseum, is the best materials’ exhibit ever 
gotten together. The exposition, which will close 
Saturday evening, is enjoying an average daily at- 
tendance of more than 10,000 persons, and the possi- 
bilities that the show offers in setting the prospective 
builder right are immeasurable. 

Although this show is ‘‘perfectly neutral,’’ all 
sorts and conditions of materials being given an op- 
portunity of exploitation, it is~-certainly pleasing to 
the lumber fraternity that wood predominates. 
Whether from accident, pure luck or clever foresight, 
lumber has the edge all around. As the crowd enters 
the first pleasing reception is given by models of the 
uptodate wooden home; at every important turn or 
angle lumber seemingly has the call in the form of 
various types of exhibits, and lastly as the crowd 
winds its way out of the big auditorium enthused 
with the idea of home ownership, the parting word 
comes from lumber. In other words substitutes,— 
brick, stone, concrete, hollow tile, metal, and other 
forms of building material other than lumber appear 
to be merely sandwiched in. Truly, lumber predomi- 
nates at this show. 

Never was the word ‘‘complete’’ more fittingly used 
than with the exposition at Wigmore Coliseum. Not 
a detail is lacking in anything that goes along with 
construction materials to make a real home; the 200 
exhibits teem with ideas having to do with modern 
conveniences for comfort and permanency, combined 
with the artistic. Every type of building is displayed, 
including apartments, offices, churches, theaters, 
schools and homes of every price. The artistic touch 
eombined with the practical and educational has 
produced an intensely interesting exposition of such 
a nature that it deserves to be copied elsewhere... 

The chief credit for the wonderful exposition from 
the standpoint of wood belongs to the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers; the dealers in a collective way 
have not only spent thousands of dollars, but much of 
their time in assuring its suecess. An answer to the 
question, whether its efforts have paid, may be found 
in the exhibit of the board itself. The exhibit con- 
sists of models of 1fine beautiful frame houses, that 
stand out as an inspiration, and should create an 
ambition in the hearts of all that see it to acquire 
a home, if not already an owner. 

The best position at the exposition is occupied by 
the exhibit, and, as previously mentioned, is the first 
to gain the attention of the visitor. The exhibit 
sustains clearly the fact that wood is the proper con- 
struction material for the most beautiful homes, and 
offers the best opportunity for architectural beauty 
and symmetry, both for exterior 4nd interior purposes. 


Visitors Favorably Impressed by Wood 

Visitors are convinced that the wooden home pro 
vides more warmth and cheerfulness; greater dura- 
bility; is less expensive; can be built of the most 
available material and a material that possesses a 
more varied and beautiful figure than any other, 
and the additional opportunity to change the color 
scheme from time to time. There is nothing that 
seeks to advertise one dealer more than another, the 
model allotment as it is ealled being arranged col- 
lectively. 

Aside from the work of the local dealer association 
to promote the cause of wood, other associations play- 
ing an important part are the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Southern Pine Association, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Arkan- 
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EXHIBIT PRESENTED BY SEATTLE CEDAR LUMBER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





sas Soft Pine Bureau, the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The striking feature of the National ex- 
hibit is a standard mill construction model. This 
exhibit has been described in a previous issue of 
the American Lumberman, and is attracting consid- 
erable attention at the show. Other features of the 
exhibit bring out the usefulness of wood in various 
ways. 

The booth of the Southern Pine Association presents 
southern yellow pine in many forms from creosoted 
wooden blocks to timbers, and the exhibit of the 
Southern Cypress association has as its predominating 
feature samples of the wood eternal that are generally 
so old as to afford positive proof of long durability. 
This exhibit also has many transparencies depicting 
the use of cypress; also a model cypress bungalow. 

The feature first catching the eve of the visitor at 
the booth of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau is the 
model New England cottage; then there is another 
model showing proper framing construction. The Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association is featuring a model 
of the ‘‘Home of Redwood’’ at the Panama-Pacifie 
exposition. At each of the exhibits of the different 
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THE A. TEACHOUT COMPANY'S COMPREHENSIVE 
EXHIBIT 








( 
associations samples of woods in various forms are 
shown and literature given the visitor. There are 
several exhibits of individual lumber concerns, espe- 
cially those doing business in what might be termed 
this territory. An especially attractive feature is pic 
tures of forty historial wooden homes, which is a 
part of the showing of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers. The center of this exhibit was shown 
on the front page of the February 12 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which was an illustration of 
the log cabin birth place of Abraham Lincoln at 
Hodgenville, Ky. The exposition has brought to the 
city’s gates material men from the far corners of the 
country and several conventions are being held dur- 
ing the period of the exposition; among these is that 
of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which opened its annual meeting at Gray’s Armory 
yesterday. Members of the association took part in 
the Washington’s birthday preparedness parade here, 
and later attended the building show in a body. The 
management has so conducted the show that despite 
the fact that all competing materials are vieing with 
each oher here, no jealousy has crept in and all are 
mingling and working together as one happy family. 
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BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION OF THE GUM LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


‘*Build More’’ seems to be the slogan, with the ides 
that with more building, everybody gets a show. 
Local Papers Feature Exhibit 
An evidence of the impression the building show hi: 

niade upon the daily press of Cleveland is the amount o/ 
space they have given to the show and the editori: 
comment upon it. Under the caption ‘‘The Pulling 
Power of Home’’ the Cleveland Press in an editoria| 
comment, illustrated with a cartoon of a family circle 
in a cozy home of wood, says: 


Itome! What sort of a mental picture does the word bring 
to your vision? What is the manner of the building and o{ 
the grounds and of the shrubbery? 

Most everybody has a home—if not in fact, then in imag- 
ination. We mean a home that is his very own; that he has 
planned and built and worked hard to pay for. 

A lot of us do not get past the stage of just dreaming of 
it. Dut the dream is a live part of us. And so long as the 
dream lives, we bend ourselves toward that ultimate goal; 
toward the day when the last nail shall have been driven in 
that dream house of ours. 

At Wigmore’s coliseum this week a building show is in 
progress. There are no jugglers there; no slap-stick comedy, 
no melodramatic thrillers, none of the flamboyant lure of the 
circus, nor the quick surprise of the minstrel show, 

But thousands have passed through the corridors. They 
have gone to see the model houses, the samples of building 
materials, the blue prints, and to read the little pamphlets 
about this, that and the other thing. that have to do with 
home-building. 

The crowds gave an impressive example of the pulling 
power of home. 

Among the displays is one of a bungalow with an ample 
porch and a roof that slants so abruptly that it throws long 
shadows back in the roomy recesses. It is just the sort of 
a place in which one would like to “lazy” in an easy chair 
on summer evenings or read a favorite book on Sunday 
afternoons, 

It lacks a whole lot, of course. The climbing roses are not 
there—and of course there always are climbing roses on the 
house that our dreams conjure. And there are no rows of 
flowers on cither edge of the walk, and no short-cropped 
hedge at the front. 

But within there is a tiny den—a bully place in which to 
loaf away winter evenings and to play checkers with the 
kiddies. And there is a fireplace in the library with an 
opening big enough to admit of popping corn or toasting 
marshmallows. 

And the dining room is not too big to be comfortable, and 
the kitchen has a built-in cabinet expansive enough to please 
any woman. 

Men and women stand before this and other displays and 
talk and dream of that place they are going to have all 
their own—after awhile. 

Some of us crave one thing, some another, but all of us 
are united in our yearning for home. 

UNIQUE EXHIBIT ATTRACTS MUCH ATTENTION 

CLEVELAND, OHI0, Feb. 238.—The picture herewith 
shows a redwood plank, 79 inches wide and 3 inches 
thick, the face of which has been recessed to frame four 
pictures. The upper picture represents a forest scene in 

Humboldt County, California, and the Jower picture is 
a panorama view of the Humboldt Lumber Company’s 
plant and the community of Samoa, across Humboldt 
Bay from Eureka. The two smaller pictures are redwood 
forest scenes. The letters are made of redwood burl and 
are mounted on a redwood strip which is serewed to the 
board. The easel itself is made of two-inch rough red- 
wood. This uniqtie and novel redwood exhibit is that 
of the Hammond Lumber Company, Eureka, Cal., at the 
Complete Building Show at Cleveland, Ohio. The Ham- 
mond Lumber Company is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of redwood lumber and its plant is at Samoa, 
shown in the picture. This exhibit is exceedingly artis- 
tic and is attracting a great deal of attention at the 
exhibit. 





NOVEL REDWOOD EXHIBIT OF HAMMOND LUMBER 
COMPANY, EUREKA, CAL., AT CLEVELAND 


BUILDING SHOW 
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TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Acquirement and Distribution of Definite Information Are Prime Essentials—Schools and Colleges a Favorable Early 
Influence—Every Item of Forest Products Sold Should Be of Standard Grade 


PLACE FACTS BEFORE PUBLIC 
CADILLAC, MICH. 

rade extension, the bone of contention, is of as much 
importance in the realm of the retailer as in the realm 
ot the manufacturer. It is unnecessary to give any 
resume of what the lumber world has been agitating for 
some time, if one has followed the lumber journals. But 
it is necessary to know what has been done outside the 
sphere of Jumber workers. 

Trade extension hinges on one word—information. 

‘he numerous items that are connected with the word, 
the necessary things that make it possible, require con- 
siderable more application to certain lines of the lum- 
her industry and its adaptation to a trade than has been 
usually practiced. The uses of lumber are generally 
known, universally understood and it has been more or 
less an established fact that lumber is applicable to 
many forms of construction. That has been taken for 
granted, but is it generally known and is the trade en 
tirely familiar with the usages of lumber in all forms 
of construction to which it may be applied?) IT do net 
believe it is, at least not fully. And the reason is that 
the producer has known since he began to manufacture 
that his product was necessary, easily obtainable, and 
the cost nominal, The demand was sufficient to satisfy 
and he merely let price control his output. Neverthe 
less during all these years of production the producer 
was gathering data on where he sold, what grade he sold, 
how his material was used and what for. Did he ae- 
‘umulate all this knowledge and get it down on a piece 
of paper so that the information could be used later? 
‘That is doubtful, because one seldom sees any such com- 
piled information on lumber—not nearly so frequently 
’s one sees a cement catalog containing this valuable 
information, how much, where used and the cost, all in 
conerete form. Prices change on lumber, so do they with 
(ther materials used in the place of lumber. 

Is there a volume on lumber, its strength, durability, 
cost ete., that is available to all trade? Can a retailer 
obtain through his manufacturer anything of this na 
ture? ‘The retailer is close to trade, and likewise the 
manufacturer, but can they show absolutely how lumber 
is superior to any substitute and have the facts to snow 
a customer? There may be something of that nature 
evailable but so far it has heen very nicely kept in cold 
storage, 

The lumher journals have from time to time published 
a short article on certain timber, its durability, stress 
ete. Is it practical from the viewpoint of trade? It 
was compiled in a laboratory. Eight out of ten men 
werely glance at it, and eall it theoretical. What they 
want are actual figures taken from actual usages and in 
as concise form as possible. When they want it they 
want it quick. No man wents to read a long worded 
article, purely scientific, to find out whether a 10x10 inclies 
hy 20 foot timber will stand 6 tons pressure and particularly 
how it was determined so by using a 1x1 inch by 6 foot 
stick in a machine. He wants to find out from actual 
use. Lumbermen should have this data, make it a point 
to have the trade get it, use it and keep it before them. 
Lumber is plentiful; the cost is as low now as it ever 
will be and it is absolutely necessary that the producer 
keep the usages and comparative cost with substitutes 
hefore his customer. Show them where lumber is su- 
perior and how that result is derived by actual use, not 
theory, 

Trade extension can be hampered by conditions being 
unpleasant between manufacturer and retailer, That 
wern out word ecoédperation will be necessary to have har- 
mony. If the retailer is sure every time he places an or 
der for a certain grade that he will get it and get what 
he ordered, full measurement, straight grade throughout 
and as was represented, is he not in a position then to 
say to his trade that stock ‘‘is just as we represent 
it and you are safe in using it exactly where it is in- 
tended’’? Association meetings seem to bring these 
‘things about. They are becoming more than conven- 
tions; they are growing to be instructive mediums 
whereby this harmony is made to prevail. What the 
retailer sees as a necessity the producer ought to get in 
line to conform with and visa versa. That will liven 
trade end will inspire confidence. Both know what they 
vill get and the trade is benefited. There is less flowery 
\vivertising to draw trade because there is no off grade 
'o sell. Facts are what the trade wants atid it can 
have them if there is harmony. 

One other point: Each industry must prepare its own 
plans carefully, to insure successfully a demand for its 
roducts. Competition stirs up trade and to combat one 
roduect with another calls for numerous ideas. Lum- 
hermen started a Young Lumbermen’s Idea Campaign. 
it was good. Is that being successfully «carried out? 
‘las it been extended to students in all the schools from 
he high schools, through college work, universities and 
ven the lumbermen themselves, showing them every 
phase of the lumber business and explaining fully the 
nany usages of the numerous woods? There are a 
iultiple of ways to do this. Substitutes are established 
his way. Lumber should he. 

Having the information assembled, effort should be 
ade to place it*in the hands of the retailer for his 
versonal and extensive use. For in handling trade every 
‘etailer must adjust his stock to meet his demands, 





This adjustment to requirements is different in every 
locality. Consumers’ wants vary even in the same lo- 
cality so that the demands on a retailer are far more 
extensive than on the manufacturer, because the retailer 
must work up his stock into the numerous items, making 
four things out of one, necessary to supply the trade. 

To do this and handle business successfully requires 
complete knowledge of what one is selling. 

I will give one concrete example: The cypress manu- 
facturers by extensive advertising, in showing examples, 
have literally foreed their product on to communities 
where lumber is produced that is of equal value for 
many purposes at a more moderate cost. 

Has the manufacturer of these native woods ever called 
attention to the fact and by judicious advertising helped 
the retailer to keep the value of the native products be- 
fore his customers? I suppose that it has been done 
but the instance has never been brought to my attention, 

LEONARD Burritt, 
Cadillac Lumber Company. 


Or 


PRACTICE PREPAREDNESS IN THE LUMBER 
BUSINESS 
Port Huron, Micu. 

It is admitted that lumber substitutes are advertised 
to a much larger extent than lumber itself. Each individ- 
ual substitute is taken care of by its respective manufae- 
turer and all of its merits are brought forcibly before the 
consumer, while in lumber advertising the main idea 
seems to be centered on showing the consumer the dis- 
advantage of using any lumber except that put on the 
market by that particular manufacturer who is running 
the advertisement. 

In our lumber journals we have had many editorials 
proving the advantages of lumber over its substitutes, 
but these journals do not reach the consumer and he 
is the man who must be convinced before our adver- 
tisements will bring in returns. 

Now the idea is to advertise Immber—not the lumber 
cut by one or two firms, but lumber as a whole—to show 
the public as we have shown ourselves that lumber 
really is superior. The different lumber associations 
have spent considerable money and time in making sue- 
cessful tests of all kinds; they have proved the dura- 
bility, economy and fire resisting qualities of lumber, but 
who outside of the members of these associations have 
been made to see these things? 

The cypress association is working along these lines 
in a more advantageous way than any of the other 
associations. Its idea is to ‘fuse cypress.’’ <A great 
many different cypress, manufacturers advertise their 
own cut as best, but the idea of using cypress is there. 
One company may show you why you should use its 
cut but it still tries to leave the idea that whether you 
use its cypress or that of its competitors you must use 








FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR IDEAS 


‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts’’ is a question that is agitating the mind 
of practically every lumberman in the country 
whether manufacturer or distributer, and to 
give the trade the benefit of every available idea 
along this line the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is offering $50 cash in prizes for the best sug- 
gestions and ideas on ‘‘How to Promote the 
Sale of Forest Products.’’ At every meeting of 
lumbermen during this busy convention season 
one of the topics of discussion that have been 
uppermost in the minds of all and that have 
attracted the greatest attention has been that 
of trade extension. ‘Leaders of the industry are 
engaged in the work of trade extension, and they 
will welcome every available idea that will 
assist them in this work. As an incentive to 
bring out latent ideas on this all important 
subject of promoting the sale of forest products 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the fol- 
lowing prizes: 


First prize for the best letter, $25 in cash. 

Second prize for second best letter, $15 in 
cash. 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 
each, $2.50 in cash. 


The contest will close on March 31, and the 
prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as the 
judges can reach a decision. 

Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Trade Extension Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











cypress to get the desired results. This same campaign 
could be carried on by the other associations individu- 
ally or, better still, by the combined interests of all. 

Now let’s get together and promote forest products, 
not ‘‘So-and-So’s’’ quartered oak or ‘‘Blank’s’’ white 
pine but forest products as a whole. 

The manufacturers of substitutes see the coming de- 
mand for building material at the end of the present 
war and are making large strides to get in on the 
ground floor, while we lumbermen seem contented to 
stand still and run down some competitor’s line instead 
of beating the substitute manufacturers to it. 

We hear a great deal of talk on preparedness and I 
have no doubt but that the great majority are in 
favor of it. Why not practice it in business as well as 
politics? ‘‘In union there is strength.’’ Let’s unite. 

RICHARDS JARDEN, 
Port Huron Lumber Company. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION MAKES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Bangor, ME., Feb, 21.—After seven years of investi- 

gation and the taking of voluminous testimony at numer- 
ous hearings, the International St. John River Commis- 
sion, appointed by the governments of the United States 
and Canada to inspect and report upon conditions and 
uses of the St. John and make recommendations for the 
regulation of the use of the river by citizens of the 
United States and Canada, under existing treaties, has 
sent to the respective governments a report comprising 
17,000 words, accompanied by six bound volumes of testi- 
mony and a collection of maps and survey charts. 
-The principal recommendations agreed upon are, first, 
that storage dams, described in detail in the report, be 
built at the joint expense of the United States and 
Canada, and, second, that an international board of com- 
missioners be appointed, to consist of three members, 
with power to regulate the use of stored water, supervise 
channel improvements and regulate the sorting of logs 
that, belonging to various lumbermen, American and 
Canadian, may become intermingled. 

Upon the important question of the legality under the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty of the diversion of the waters 
of Chamberlain Lake from the Allagash (a tributary of 
the St. John) to the Penobscot River, the commission 
lias not been able to agree. The two Canadian commis- 
sioners, supported by Peter C. Keegan, one of the 
American members, are of the opinion that if the storage 
dams recommended in the report be provided, it will not 
be necessary for purposes of log driving on the St. John 
to disturb existing conditions, but that otherwise the 
legality of the present diversion of water should be re- 
ferred to Some competent tribunal. Should the diversion 
be found unlawful, then the State of Maine should take 
charge of the Telos Canal and Chamberlain Lake dam 
and by means of a board of commissioners make an 
equitable distribution of the water between the St. John 
and the Penobscot, as the exigencies of log driving econ- 
ditions might require. 

Failing such an arrangement, under which the expense 
of operating the dam and canal would be borne, pro rata, 
by the owners of the logs in both rivers, the majority 
of the commission recommend that the dam be removed, 
the canal closed and the waters of the Chamherlain Lake 
system allowed to run in their natural course, down the 
Allagash to the St. John. 

The dissenting American member of the commission, 
John B. Madigan, of Houlton, who recently became a 
member of the Maine Supreme Court, declines to make 
any recommendation concerning Telos Canal and Cham 
berlain Lake dam, for the following, reasons: 

First: That the matter is not within the jurisdiction of 
the commission. 

Second: That the right to divert the water of Chamber- 


lain Lake as at present has become absolute as a matter of 
law. 

Third: That valuable vested interests on the Penobscot 
River have been acquired since this right became absolute. 

Fourth: ‘That a conservation of Churchill Lake and its 
tributaries will afford sufficient water for the Allagash. 

The St. John River, whose great tributary, the Alla- 
gash, has its source in Maine, forms for a consider- 
able distance the boundary between this State and 
the Province of New Brunswick, and for many years 
violent disputes have been waged between the lum- 
bermen of State and Province over their respective 
rights to the use of the river. In 1905 armed con- 
flict was narrowly averted, and it was to form a basis 
for the adjustment of all differences that the Inter- 
national commission was appointed. 
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COLUMBUS WANTS COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW 

CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Feb. 21.—A movement has been 
started by John A. Kelley, manager of the Industrial 
Bureau of the Columbus Chamber’ of Commerce, for 
holding a ‘‘complete building show’’ in Columbus some 
time during the summer. A number of Columbus con- 
tractors and material men attended the Cleveland show 
last week and are enthusiastic over the project. 

PABA 

BECAUSE they were breaking the law and trespassing 
upon the rights-of-way of American railroads 5,471 men, 
women and children lost their lives during 1914, 
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CARRIERS MUST READJUST RATES 


Commission Holds That Tariffs Discriminate Against 
Astoria, Ore., in Favor of Tacoma and Seattle 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the present rate adjustments of the carriers in- 
volved unduly discriminate against shippers in Astoria, 
Ore., and in favor of shippers in Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash. As to a portion of the so-called Inland Empire, 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company et al. 
are directed to put Astoria on a parity of rates with 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, and to make other 
adjustments prescribed in the report. Lumber and 
forest products figure largely in the adjustments because 
of the fact that the lumber industry is the dominant one 
in the territory concerned. 

The opinion of the commission, prepared by Commis- 
sioner Harlan, says in part: 


With respect to transportation to and from the so-called 
Inland Empire, the geographic location of Astoria is said by 
the complainant to be fully as favorable as the location of 
Tacoma and Seattle, and on that general ground Astoria is 
before us asking for relief in the matter of its freight rates. 

To and from points east of a line drawn from Buford, in 
North Dakota, to Trinidad, in Colorado, Astoria is accorded 
the same rates as Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland; and to 
many points in Montana west of that line the rates on 
lumber from all four points are the same. That section of 
the country extending from the Cascade Mountains on the 
west to the Rocky Mountains on the east and including the 
eastern portions of Oregon and Washington, western Mon- 
tana, and practically all of Idaho, is generally known as the 
Inland Empire and is so referred to herein. To and from 
points in this extensive territory, embracing about 300,000 
square miles on or east of the line of the Northern Pacific 
extending from Pendleton, in Oregon, through, Pasco and 
Kennewick to Spokane, all in the State of Washington, and 
on or east of the line of the Great Northern extending from 
Spokane northward, substantially all of which points are in 
competitive territory, the Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma rates 
are the same. To and from points north of Kennewick and 
west of the competitive territory just described, the Seattle 
and Tacoma rates, with a few exceptions, are lower than the 
Portland rates, while to and from stations on the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Oregon-Washington, east of the Cascade 
Mountains, excepting Pendleton and competitive points north 
thereof, and to and from points on the Oregon Short Line, 
the Seattle and Tacoma rates are higher than the Portland 
rates. The rates charged by the defendants for the trans- 
portation of freight between the port of Astoria and points 
in the Inland Empire are generally higher than those charged 
by ton carriers operating between Puget Sound and the 
Washington coast, on the one hand, and the Inland Empire, 
on the other hand. 

In justification of the present rate structure the defendants 
contend that the lower rates to the Puget Sound ports result 
in no unlawful discrimination against Astoria, for the reason 
that conditions entirely beyond their control forced the Puget 
Sound rates to an equality with the Portland rates, and that, 
as Astoria is 100 miles farther from the Inland Empire than 
Portland. it would be unfair to place these two points on the 
same rate basis. ‘To extend to Astoria the same rates as 
Seattle and Tacoma now enjoy would, it is claimed, result 
in a demand by Portland for rate reductions based on its 
shorter haul; reductions in the Portland rate would call 
for similar reductions in the Seattle and Tacoma rates, and 
the final result would be, as the defendants contend, to place 
the general rate relation again in its present situation. It 
should here be stated that while at the time the Seattle and 
Tacoma rates were first established there was no rail line to 
Astoria, the lines which now publish rates to and from those 
points, as well as other Puget Sound points, reach Astoria 
either directly or through their connections, the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle directly, the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern over the rails of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
which they jointly own, and the Oregon-Washington by 
means of its water line from Portland. At the present time 
these lines participate in traffic between Astoria and the 
Inland Empire and are parties to tariffs naming rates with 
respect to which unlawful discrimination is alleged. The 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle is a party to and participates 
in rates to and from Aberdeen and South Bend, as well as 
to and from Astoria. It is also a party to and participates 
in joint class and commodity rates, in connection with the 
Northern Pacific between Seattle and points local to its line 
east of Pasco, which are lower than the class and com- 
modity rates between Astoria and the same points. 

The entire capital stock of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
is owned in equal parts by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific. It is contended by the complainant that 
as a result of this joint ownership the parent companies have 
diverted over their own rails to the Puget Sound ports traffic 
which naturally would move to and from Astoria over the 
rails of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. However this may 
be, it is clear that the paramount question presented of 
record is whether the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, by being responsible for granting terminal rates to 
Seattle and Tacoma, unduly prefer those points and unjustly 
discriminate against Astoria when they refuse to extend 
terminal rates also to Astoria. 

On lumber and lumber products the rates from Aberdeen 
and South Bend to competitive territory are the same as 
from Seattle and Tacoma; the Astoria rates are 2.5 cents 
to 7.5 cents per 100 pounds higher. Mills at and in the 
vicinity of Astoria manufacture lumber in large quantities 
in competition with the mills on Puget Sound and on the 
Washington coast, including Aberdeen and South Bend. 
From Astoria to Lewiston, in Idaho, a distance of 456 miles, 
the lumber rate is 22.5 cents; from Aberdeen to Lewiston, 
480 miles over the Northern Pacific, and 501 miles by way of 





the Oregon-Washington, the lumber rate by both routes is 
20 cents. 

It would seem to be conceded that the maintenance of 
lower rates on lumber from Aberdeen and South Bend than 
from Astoria can not be successfully defended. This would 
seem to be equally true with respect to the grain rates to 
those points. On sash, doors, and blinds the rate to Lewiston, 
Wallula, Walla Walla, and Spokane from Seattle, Tacoma, 
and the Washington coast ports is 30 cents, while to the 
same points from Astoria the rate is 37.5 cents. On salt 
Astoria’s arbitrary over Portland is 7.5 cents. On traffic 
moving under combination rates the differences in favor of 
Seattle and Tacoma are considerably greater. On bags and 
bagging the Astoria rates are 12.5 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the Seattle rates; on sugar, canned goods, iron 
and steel articles, cement, and petroleum oil the Astoria 
rates are 10 cents higher. These examples are illustrative 
of the general relation of the commodity rates from and to 
competitive territory. As heretofore stated, on class traffic 
between Astoria and the Inland Empire the rates are made 
by combination on Portland. 

A careful examination of the record makes it clear that 
these north Pacific coast ports have a closer geographic and 
economic relation one to the other than is at this time 
reflected in the tariffs of the defendant carriers and that 
the iatter in their present rate adjustment unduly discrim- 
inate against Astoria and undulv vwrefer the Puget Sound 
norts. We also conclude and find from the record that 
thege is such a relationship between Seattle. Tacoma, Astoria. 
and Portland as to require them to be considered as forming 
more or less of a natural rate group with respect to much 
of the traffic in auestion. 

All the facets adduced of record being fully considered. we 
have reached the conclusion, and so find. that between Asto- 
ria and all points in this territory on or east of the line of 
the Northern Pacific. extending from Pendleton. in Oregon, 
through Paseo and Kennewick to Snokane. all in the State 
of Washington. and on or east of the line of the Great 
Northern, extendine from Spokane northward, the rates 
should not exceed the rates at the same time maintained 
hetween Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. and such points: 
between Astoria and points on the Oregon-Washington east 
of Pendleton, and points on the Oregon Short Line the rates 
should not exceed the rates at the same time maintained 
between Seattle and Tacoma and such points; as to points 
north of Kennewick and west of the competitive territory just 
described the Astoria rates may exceed the Portland rates 
in the same amount that the Portland rates are higher than 
the Seattle and Tacoma rates provided the arbitraries over 
Portland shall in no case exceed the local rate between 
Portland and Astoria: as to stations on the Oregon-Washin*- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company and stations on the 
Spokane. Portland & Seattle, west of Pendleton and east of 
the Cascade Mountains. the Astoria rates may exceed the 
Portland rates by the same amount that the Seattle and 
Tacoma tates are higher than the Portland rates, the differ- 
entials over Portland in no case to exceed the local rate 
between Portland and Astoria. 


The carriers are ordered to make the new rate adjust- 
ments on or before May 1]. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The commission has 
issued an order modifying its recent order directing the 
Missouri Pacific, Rock Island and Frisco lines to resume 
through routes and joint rates with the Black & White 
River Transportation Company. The commission di- 
rected the carriers on or before March 15 to reéstablish 
joint rates which shall not exceed by more than 4 cents 
per 100 pounds the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from Black Rock, Jacksonport and Newport, Ark. The car- 
riers called attention to the fact that if carried out literally 
this order would require them to establish a lower rate 
from Black Rock than the one in effect when joint rates 
were canceled. The modification merely names Newport, 
omitting Black Rock and Jacksonport, in making men- 
tion of the 4-cent differential. It means that joint rates 
will be resumed on the same basis as before cancelation 
so far as Black Rock and Jacksonport are concerned. 

It was announced today that March 24 has been set for 
hearings at Minneapolis before Examiner Gerry on ques- 
tions of reparation in the Minnesota coal cases. Many 
lumber companies have reparation claims growing out 
of the Minnesota rate cases. Coal rates from Duluth and 
Superior were quite generally attacked. In a recent 
decision the commission disposed of the principles in- 
volved. 

The commission has announced the award of reparation 
aggregating $712 to the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, 
growing out of overcharges on shipments of lumber col- 
lected by: the Baltimore & Ohio and numerous other 
roads. 

In Nos. 7018 and 7153—Nebraska Bridge Supply & 
Lumber Company vs. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company et al—the commission has announced a reopen- 
ing of the complaints for further argument, upon briefs, 
on the question whether complainant is entitled to an 
order of reparation other than that authorized in the 
original opinion in 7018 on the records of the cases as 
now made up. Complainant may file its opening brief on 
or before March 6, defendants on or before March 21, 
and complainant a reply brief by March 31. 

Counsel for the St. Louis, Tron Mountain & Southern 
Railroad has filed a brief in the complaint of the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company against that 
earrier, in which $952.76 reparation is asked on forty- 
one ecarload shipments of hardwood lumber from Okolona, 
-Ark., to Morehouse, Mo., during January, June and July, 
1914, upon which a rate of 13 cents per 100 pounds was 
paid. Says the brief: 

We have in this case a complaint brought before this com- 


mission in an attempt to equalize commercial conditions, oy 
to equalize conditions which were brought about by the 
failure of the Charles Neimeyer Hardwood Lumber Compai:. 
Complainant made contracts with the Neimeyer company, 
which was then opening up a fine timber section, to taio 
the entire output under the system of advances, paying icy 
it partly when it went into the pile and the remainder «) 
shipment. Success depended in a measure on the constru 
tion of a short piece of track from Okolona station to the 
mill. Defendant agreed to put in the track, but the right of 
way was interfered with and the switch never put iu. 
Afterward the Neimeyer company went into bankruptcy aid 
the timber was left on complainant’s hands. The railro:d 
could not ship direct to destination. The rate charged fv; 
the movement of logs to Morehouse was reasonable and jusi, 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Charleston, Miss., 
has filed a brief in support of its contention that the 
failure and refusal of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company to grant it an allowance for switching 
service of loaded cars to and from its mill is unjust and 
unreasonable and constitutes an undue discrimination, 
Complainant is claiming an allowance at the rate of $3 
a car on all shipments which moved during a period of 
two years prior to July 26, last. 

Counsel for the Thane Lumber Company et al., of 
Arkansas City, Ark., have filed a brief in the complaint 
against the Iron Mountain and connecting lines relating 
to alleged unreasonable rates on hardwood lumber to 
points in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Iowa. The brief points out that lumbermen 
in Arkansas City are in close competition with those at 
Memphis and Helena. Rates to the destinations involved 
are made up of the proportional rates beyond Cairo or 
Thebes, Ill., and certain arbitraries south of those 
points. From Memphis the arbitrary is 7 cents on all 
hardwood lumber, except cottonwood, which takes a 
6-cent rate. The rates from Helena are 1 cent above 
the Memphis rates. The Arkansas City rates vary from 
2 to 5% cents above the Helena rates, This discrepancy 
is declared to be wholly unjustified. 

Counsel for complainants declare that rates from 
Memphis and Helena were made to meet water competi- 
tion, which has ceased. On the other hand, while the 
Arkansas City rates were made without reference to 
water competition there is a very heavy movement from 
that place by barge. Consequently counsel contend that 
there can be no question of the commission to require 
aes to recognize water competition at Arkansas 

ity. 
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FILES BRIEF FOR MICHIGAN SHIPPERS 


Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers Oppose Rate Re- 
adjustment Proposed by Carriers 








W ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—Hal H. Smith, on behalf 
of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
setting forth the reasons why the shippers oppose the 
readjustment asked by the carriers in the rates on lumber 
from Saginaw and Cadillac, Mich., and Michigan points 
south to northern Indiana and northern Ohio adjacent 
to the Michigan border, and from Cheboygan, Mackinaw, 
Pellston, Petoskey, Boyne City, East Jordan, Traverse 
City, Thompsonville, Grayling, West Branch, Omer and 
Au Sable to Toledo, Ohio. Inasmuch as the suggested 
adjustment to Toledo has been agreed to, however, it is 
stated that it need not be given further consideration. 
The brief says in part: 

The theory on which the adjustment to Indiana and Ohio 
points is asked is that it is necessary to line up the rates to 
these points with the rates from the same points of origin 
to points in southwestern Michigan just north of the border. 
These Michigan points were increased more than 5 percent 
over the old rates, and it is urged that unless a similar 
increase in the interstate rates be made the longer haul will 
have the lesser rate and inequalities will arise. 

The interstate rates to the points affected by this petition 
for a rehearing were built on the Chieago rate and traffic, 
and not constructed on the Michigan State rates. To modify 
and change them according to the modifications and changes 
in the Michigan rates will destroy their proper relationship 
and produce an illogical rate structure. 

It is not necessary nor proper, as we have pointed out, 
that Cadillac should have the same rates for the same miles 
as Saginaw. Nor is it necessary that the interstate rates 
should exceed the State rates now published by the carriers. 
There is in this nothing illegal and no violation of the long- 
and short-haul clause. 

The carriers are, therefore, under no legal compulsion to 
increase these interstate rates. The history of the rate 
structure forbids it. The relation between the eastern and 
western Michigan producing points does not demand it and 
certainly the agreement between the Saginaw shippers and 
carriers, as a result of which the latter consented to the 
Toledo rate, makes it clear that, unless evasion is to be 
encouraged, these increases should be refused. There is in 
reality no discrimination against Cadillac, Saginaw being 
merely a transit point. 


RAILROAD MODIFIES ITS EMBARGO 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 22.—To facilitate the handling 
of export freight by New England shippers the Boston 
& Maine Railroad has further modified its embargo so 
that such traffic may be received and handled currently 
upon receipt of satisfactory evidence that steamer space 
has been contracted for and that the freight will be 
removed promptly upon arrival at the Boston terminal. 
These arrangements must be made for the present 
through George EK. Dudley, general agent, chamber of 
commerce, Boston. By this means it is intended that 
ample time be afforded for all freight to reach the vessel 
for intended sailing. Freight for Havana and Port 
Limon, however, will be accepted without restriction. 

This announcement is a great relief to lumber ship- 
pers, who have been seriously embarrassed by the long 
enforced and frequently renewed embargoes of the 
various railroads. But the transportation facilities to 
the South and West of here still are in a more or less 
chaotic condition, and it is feared that it will be another 
month, at least, before lumber shipments again are mov- 
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ing toward New England points in normal volume and 
wit) reasonable despatch. 

‘ne State Board of Labor and Industries has begun an 
investigation of the railroad embargoes, as they affect 
Massachusetts, and a report is expected before long. 
Questionaires have been sent out to hundreds of manu- 
facturers and shippers, and inside of three days 370 
replies had been received. Of these, 255 said they were 
affected by the embargoes, 93 did not expect their busi- 
nesses would be affected, and 22 were indifferent. 





RESPONDENTS FILE BRIEF 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Counsel for lumber 


‘companies intervening as respondents today filed a brief 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the com- 
plaint of Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company 
against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way and the Neimyer Lumber Company versus the Iron 
Mountain et al. Complainants are asking for specific 
rates from Little Rock and Malvern, Ark., to Memphis, 
Tenn., Thebes and St. Louis, Ill., Kansas City, Spring- 
field, Carthage and Joplin, Mo., and points in Oklahoma 
and Kansas. 

Counsel for intervenors contend that specific rates 
asked for are lower than those now applying from the 
points of origin, which are located in the so-called yel- 
low pine blanket west of the Mississippi River. The 
specific rates asked for are opposed by interventors on 
the following grounds: 


1. The inclusion of Little Rock and Malvern in the yel- 
low pine producing group does not subject petitioners to 
the payment of unjust and unreasonable rates or to unjust 
discrimination or undue prejudice. 

2. Any reduction in rates as prayed for in the petition 
would inure solely to the benefit of the petitioners and tend 
to equalize commercial conditions and to increase the value 
of petitioners’ stumpage. , é 

3. Granting the prayer of the petitioners herein would 
disrupt the existing blanket and would lead to still further 
reductions, thereby greatly reducing the revenue of the re- 
spondents and without any permanent measure of relief 
to the petitioners. 

Counsel for the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company filed a 
brief with the commission in the company’s complaint 
against the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Illinois Central 
& Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads, 
involving rates on hardwood lumber from Charleston, 
Miss., to Chicago. At the time of movement the ¢ar- 
riers’ tariff carried a rate of 16 cents on cottonwood 
and gum and 17 cents on other hardwoods. The [lli- 
nois Central collected charges in excess of these rates. 
The commission is asked to find that the rates named 
were the ‘‘legal rates’’ at the time of movement and 
to reéstablish them for a period of two years, granting 
reparation with interest on all overcharges. The rates 
of 16 and 17 cents are declared to have afforded the car- 
riers a fair and reasonable return. : 

The commission also denied a petition of the Na- 
tional Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association for 
reopening investigation and suspension No. 604 official 
classification ratings. The commission granted another 
petition for a reopening of this case solely on the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness and propriety of the increased 
ratings on old wooden beer containers, permitted to be- 
come effective by the order of December 14, 1915. 





BEGINS HEARING ON UNIFORM BILL OF 
LADING PROPOSITION 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—Special Examiner Sat- 
terfield of the Interstate Commerce Commission today 
began a hearing at the Grunewald Hotel on the uniform 
bill of lading proposition, with a number of railway offi- 
cials and representatives of shippers’ traffic bureaus in 
attendance. Traffic Manager A. G. T. Moore, of the 
Southern Pine Association, is taking an active part in 
the hearing. ‘Traffic Managers E. W. McKay, of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and George 
A. Cartwright, of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Associa- 
tion, were also present as interested spectators. General 
Manager Theodore Brent, of the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau, figured as the principal witness at today’s 
session. Others in attendance include H. J. Wilson, 
president of the National Industrial Traffic League; W. 
P. Trickett, manager of the Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion; Charles Ripeen, traffic manager of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange; J. C. Scales, of Chicago, traffic 
manager of the National Association of Commission 
Merchants, and F, H. Price, export agent at New York 
for a group of flour shippers. R. C. Fyfe, chairman of 
the Western Classification Committee at Chicago, heads 
the rail representatives sent by the trunk lines. Assist- 
ant Attorney General W. M. Barrow of Louisiana was 
also among those present. ; 

The matters discussed today included the time limit 
for filing claims and the question of limiting carriers’ 
liability. The proposed form of uniform lading bill 
1equires the filing of claims within four months and 
limits recover, it is understood, to price of goods at their 
point of shipment. 

Substitution of the provisions in the uniform bill 
crafted by the Industrial Traffic League is urged. This 
would allow six months for filing claims and permit the 
recovery of ‘factual loss.’’ Other features came in for 
Ciseussion, but the two just mentioned dre those in 
which lumbermen seem chiefly interested. Mr. Moore, of 
the Southern Pine Association, is supporting the Traffic 
l.eague proposals. Messrs. McKay and Cartwright took 
no active part in today’s proceedings, it being explained 
that the interest of their principals in the matters thus 
far developed is slight. The hearing will continue to- 
morrow and may run into Wednesday. Examiner Satter- 
ficld states that another hearing will be given in Atlanta 
On this question, beginning February 28. On May 10 the 
matter will be taken up at Washington, before the com- 
merece commission. 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








TARIFF PROBLEM MEETS OBSTACLE 


Two Schemes for Appointment of Commission Up, 
and Both Invite Dispute—Consider Taxation 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The signs in Congress 
point to a speeding up in the matter of revenue legis- 
lation and the forecasts in previous dispatches to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are being borne out. Owners 
ot large fortunes, recipients of large incomes from 
whatever source they come, are to be forced to bear 
the additional financial burdens of the Government 
incident to increased armaments and general expan- 
sion. The makers of war munitions will also be com- 
pelled to contribute some of their profits to the ‘‘ war 
chest’’ of the Federal Government, but, as there 
does not seem to be in sight any legislation which 
would limit the amount of profit that the munition 
makers can charge, the inference is plain that Con- 
gress expects the ultimate consumer of these imple- 
ments of war to ‘‘pay the freight.’? There is some 
talk of a federal inheritance tax, but sentiment on 
that form of taxation does not appear to have erys- 
tallized on Capitol Hill sufficiently to make it at all 
certain that it will be included in the revenue measure. 

The administration is bending its efforts at the 
present writing to secure the passage of its measure 
providing for the creation of a tariff commission. It 
appears from the efforts that are being made that the 
President is extremely anxious to get this commission 
started upon its work at the earliest possible moment, 
in order, he says, to forestall the economic crisis that 
may follow upon the heels of the ending of the war. 
There is, however, a serious hitch in the proceedings 
just now, and a serious difference of opinion regarding 
the constitution of the commission that now exists be- 
tween the White House and leaders in Congress will 
have to be ironed out before the enacting legisla- 
tion can be reported out of the ways and means com- 
mittee. 

The administration tariff commission bill, introduced 
by Representative Rainey of Illinois, provides for 
a membership of five, all to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. The bill speci- 
fies that not more than three of the members shall be 
members of the same political party. The President 
sought to have this bill introduced by Representative 
Claude Kitchin, majority leader of the House and 
chairman of the ways and means committee, but Mr. 
Kitchin refused to allow this honor to be shoved upon 
him, saying that he does not believe in the tariff com- 
mission idea. Mr. Rainey, being the next ranking 
Democrat on the committee, got the job. The Presi- 
dent holds that under the system of appointment pro- 
vided for in the bill he can secure a commission all 
five members of which will act in closest codperation 
for the public interest, and that it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the commission should render unanimous de- 
cisions when recommendations to Congress. or the 
President are being acted upon, in order that the pub- 
lic’s confidence in its work shall not be shaken at this 
critical juncture. 

The leaders of the House, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, have an entirely different idea about 
how a nonpartisan commission should be created. Their 
idea, as it is embodied in the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Barnhart of Indiana, provides for a commis- 
sion of five members, and that the majority and minor- 
ity party of the House shall each appoint one member, 
the majority and minority parties of the Senate shall 
do the same and the fifth member shall be appointed 
by the President. In this way, they declare, it will 
be possible to get a truly nonpartisan commission 
that is representative, and that through the exercise 
of the general powers conferred upon it, the tariff will 
be removed from politics so far as that is possible or 
desirable. 

The Barnhart scheme, which also might be called 
the Mann scheme, for a similar bill was introduced 
early in the session by Representative Mann of IIli- 
nois, minority leader of the House, was put up to 
the President at a conference with some of the House 
leaders this week. He found many objections to it, 
and declined to give it his sanction. On the contrary, 
he has urged Congressman Rainey to do everything 
in his power to line up the friends of the adminis- 
tration on the side of the Rainey bill, and to get it 
reported out of the committee at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. According to report, Mr. Rainey is meet- 
ing much difficulty in this task. He finds that the 
majority leader, Mr. Kitchin, while not favoring any 
sort of a tariff commission, is willing to ‘‘go along’’ 
with the Barnhart plan if he finds that some sort of 
a commission is sure to be authorized. Mr. Kitchin 
has many followers, and it is also a fact that the Re- 
publicans taken as a body do not like the adminis- 
tration scheme. 

There is another matter of legislation that is com- 
ing to a head rapidly, and that is the ship bill. The 
Democratic members of the committee are forging 
ahead on the administration measure, which has al- 
ready been published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and there is not the slightest indication that they in- 


-sion’s methods. 


tend to change the dotting of an i or the crossing of 
a t. It is by no means certain, however, that the 
bill will pass the House in its present form or any- 
thing like it—if indeed it passes at all. The Repub- 
lican members of the Merchant Marine Committee 
have some views on the subject, which will be em- 
bodied in a substitute bill which will be offered as 
an amendment, if present plans go through. While 
the Republican leaders are convinced that the public 
wants to see the American merchant marine built up, 
they do not think the Democratic plan has in it any 
popular appeal. With that in view, they have de- 
cided that it is not simply their mission to oppose the 
administration measure, but that they must offer 
something concrete. The future of the country, they 
believe, demands an American merchant marine large 
enough to carry at least the larger portion of the 
seaborne commerce. Until the Republican bill is ma- 
tured its terms will not be made public, but it will not 
provide for Government ownership or operation, and it 
will provide for some sort of Government aid. 





BILL WOULD RESTORE SHINGLE DUTY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Representative Albert 
Johnson, of Washington, has introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the restoration of the former duty of 50 cents 
a thousand on shingles imported into the United States 
or any of its possessions except the Philippines, Guam 
and Tutuila. The bill has been referred to the ways 
and means committee. 


SAYS LAW IS NOT ENFORCED 


So Declares President of Seamen’s Union Concerning 
La Follette Seamen’s Act 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Andrew Furuseth, presi- 
dent of the International Seamen’s Union, speaking be- 
fore the Keonomic Club this week, charged that the 
LaFollette Seamen’s Act is not being enforced because 
‘*shipping interests have too much influence with the 
Department of Commerce.’’ He also paid his respects 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
investigated the Seamen’s Act, because the committee 
did not consult with him and Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
‘for others whose arguments convinced Congress in sup- 
port of the measure.’’ 

The commissioner of navigation, E. T. Chamberlain, 
and the inspector general of steam vessels, George Uhler, 
were named by Mr. Furuseth as the officials particularly 
responsible for the non-enforcement of the law. Mr. 
Furuseth said in part: 

Congress may pass laws based upon a most careful consid- 
eration of human nature and the experience of the past. It 
may try to make them so that they may work nearly auto- 
matically, yet those who are entrusted with their execution 
may nullify them or bring them into ill repute. 

This law has been in operation for three months on Amer- 
ican vessels; where are the signs of improvement in the 
personnel? If it does not improve the personnel on American 
vessels, how can it improve the personnel on foreign vessels 
coming to ports of the United States? To this I answer, it 
has not, so far, improved the personnel on American vessels 
because the law is not enforced on American vessels. It has 
not affected foreign vessels yet, because the law will not be 
in full operation on foreign vessels until some time in June 
this year. 

Of course, if the regulation which the Department of Com- 
merce is authorized to make is of such nature that it will 
not improve the personnel on American vessels; if the regu- 
lation “limits and softens the obnoxious law” so as to per- 
mit shipowners to continue as of yore, it will necessarily 
leave foreign vessels untouched, because the regulation must 
be the same under the law. 

Mr. Furuseth asserted that the Seamen’s Act, if en- 
forced, would build up an American merchant marine and 
bring American boys back to the sea. 





MAKES FIRST FORMAL COMPLAINT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—On Monday of this 
week the Federal Trade Commission made its first for- 
mal complaint alleging violation of the unfair competi- 
tion clause of the act of September 26, 1914. The com- 
plaint is against Goldin Bros., of New York, thread 
manufacturers, and arises out of a protest made by silk 
manufacturers against numerous manufacturers of thread 
and material which were being advertised and sold as 
silk. The complaint of the commission adopts the 
language of the protest of the silk manufacturers and 
declares that respondents manufactured mercerized cot- 
ton thread which they enclosed in a wrapper that bore 
the legend ‘‘ sewing silk.’’ The complaint sets forth spe- 
cifically the allegation of unfair competition as follows: 

That the word silk when applied to thread or textile goods, 
both in the technical and popular usage, has a precise and 
exact meaning, and is only accurately and properly used in 
identifying and describing materials derived from the cocoor 
of the silk worm, and that the said thread which has been 
and is being sold and disposed of by respondents is neither 
composed of genuine silk nor contains any portion of 
genuine silk, 

This case is interesting to all lines of business chiefly 
because it is the first formal complaint entered by the 
commission, and serves as an indication of the commis- 
Of all the concerns complained of by 
the silk manufacturers, the commission appears to have 
chosen one of the smallest for the respondent in this 
case. The hearing is set for April 5. 
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SUCCESS ATTENDS FIRST YEAR OF } 5 


Annual Meeting Unanimously Favors Branding 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 24.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s first ‘‘annual’’ was attended by approxi- 
mately 400 yellow pine manufacturers—probably the 
largest gathering of the southern pine industry’s rep- 
resentatives ever assembled for association work. The 
optimistic spirit prevalent was in marked contrast 
to the spirit displayed at the organization meeting one 
year ago. Lively interest was displayed in the work, 
and the sessions were well attended throughout. 

The outstanding features of the meeting included the 
display of practically a unanimous sentiment for brand- 
ing lumber and virtually unanimous support of a recom- 
mendation that the assessments be increased 2144 cents- 
from 5 cents to 7% cents. President Keith asked for 
informal votes on both propositions. No objection was 
registered against the first, and only two dissenters stood 
up to be counted against the proposed increase in assess- 
ment. 

Plans for the coming year as outlined in reports and 
addresses contemplate greater activity in all the work 
under way and the opening of new lines in trade extension 
research and other work. 

Though it was made clear that this program would 
involve a larger outlay than that of last year and would 
necessitate an increased assessment, the convention was 
practically a unit in applauding and endorsing each 
forward step proposed. 

Several new subscribers were added to the association 
membership before the convention came to a close. 

The meeting of the association stockholders following 
the adjournment of the convention on Thursday after- 
noon reélected all the officers and elected the directors 
by States as recommended by subscribers. 

All pending business, including the proposed assess- 
ment increase, the branding project, ete., was deferred 
to a meeting fixed for Thursday, March 9, at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


President Keith called the convention to order at 
10:30 and presented his annual address, saying in part: 


It is my pleasure to preside over this meeting today 
and to call to mind the change in conditions as they 
are now compared with those that confronted us one year 
ago, at which time we were here discussing the ques- 
tion of organization so that we could find lawful and 
efficient means of constructive work for our industry, 
to the end that caqnditions in our business. might be 
bettered through a closer and more intimate knowledge 
of those conditions. 

A year ago the price of lumber was extremely low; 
there was no market; trade was shot to pieces; the 
country was sick; and a continuation of conditions then 
existent through a long period of time must have meant 
bankruptcy for many people in our industry. 

Today conditions are better and yet they have not ap- 
proached what I would term normal conditions in the 
lumber business. Prices are better than they were; the 
volume has been heavier, and surpluses have been re- 
duced. 

The conditions we have today can be largely attri- 
buted to the effect of our large trade balances in foreign 
trade and to our national recovery from the immediate 
hysteria caused by the outbreak of hostilities. 

We must not delude ourselves with the thought that 
our work is done. We should be preparing ourselves for 
the disturbances that will surely come with the declara- 
tion of peace and the remobilization of the world’s 
finances that will follow. We should be using our effort 
to the end of stabilization of our industry by lawful means 
under all conditions. 

A part of our changed conditions is due to our own 
efforts, through our campaign of advertising and other 
activities. Our knowledge of our industry has been 
increased. We have had knowledge of conditions as 
they have existed weekly and have been in a position to 
take advantage, without agreement, of that knowledge 
in case we desired to do so, and produce either more or 
less lumber as the market seemed to require. That com- 
mon sense has been exercised by the subscribers of 
this association is evidenced by the fact that our branch 
of the lumber industry responded more rapidly to the 
change in conditions and thereby reaped the benefit of 
our knowledge while the other branches of the industry 
followed in our wake. The most surprising situation, 
however, is the fact that we did not respond more quickly 
and take advantage of our knowledge to secure material 
advances in the prices of our lumber before we did, 
as most of the advance was not secured until the last 
two months of the yeai, while the volume of business 
exceeded the production during the last six months of 
the year. 

Our advertising campaign has borne rich fruit, but 
I will touch upon this only to say that if by the expendi- 
tures of the last year the results were so highly satis- 
factory greater expenditures along this line would pro- 
duce even more satisfactory results, and I would strongly 
recommend this. 

During the year our statistics as sent out from the 
association have been accurate and illuminating. Some 
subscribers have felt, perhaps, that we were asking for 
too much information, but such can not be the case, 
if the information is properly understood and digested. 

Every man probably knows all the conditions sur- 
rounding his own business, but how much better would 
it be if he understood all the conditions surrounding 
his industry, as well as his business, the two together 
giving him intelligent information upon which he can 
base his policies and by which he can steer his ship 
to the harbor of satisfactory earnings. 

One of the most interesting pieces of information 
that we have had during the year was the recently com- 
piled stock sheet, which showed the actual available 





amount of lumber on hand for immediate market con- 


sumption. 
Utilization of Waste Products 

We should carefully consider the policy of the utiliza- 
tion of waste products in relation to the future of our 
industry. 

* * * 

It seems to me that in the lumber business we are 
approaching the time where we must utilize our waste 
and make it assist in carrying the burden of the neces- 
sity for increased values, as it has the steel, the packing- 
house, and other lines of industry. 

* 7 Ok 

The Government has made extended efforts to deter- 
mine the utilization of waste products, but this thus far 
has not resulted in finding any commercially successful 
means of such utilization. This is probably due to the 
fact that the manufacturers of lumber have not given 
the subject the consideration to which it is entitled and 
used their best endeavor to get the Government work- 
ing upon lines that will produce practical results and 
which will be of benefit to the public. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and as this is our 
necessity we find it our duty to take up this line of 
work and push it with the Government so that its efforts 
will be crowned by successful results. It is therefore 
my judgment that we should increase the amount of 
assessment for the following reasons: 

First, in order to increase our advertising campaign. 
Second, in order to provide means for the increasing 
of the activities of our committee on trade extension, 
and if necessary to erect laboratories or provide funds 
for specialization research along the lines of the utiliza- 
tion of our own waste. 

This is merely a suggestion that I offer to you for 
your thought and: consideration. 

a ae 

I attribute the success of this association more to the 

unselfish supervision of the various branches of its work 





CHARLES S. KEITH, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
President Southern Pine Association 


by committees of subscribers than to the efforts of the 
directory of the association. 

I wish to state that I, personally, desire publicly to 
recognize the fact and to advise you of the strong sup- 
port and able assistance given to your committees, your 
directory, and to myself, in the last year by your secre- 
tary and manager, Mr. Rhodes. I feel that we made a 
find in Mr. Rhodes. He has been enthusiastic, loyal, 
persevering, and wasted no opportunity to further our 
efforts in an efficient and diplomatic way; but, his work 
is only equal to his strength, and he must have strong 
and able assistance. Your directory may be depended 
upon to give such assistance to him. 

It is necessary that we should make a greater cam- 
paign among the members of our industry for sub- 
seribers to this association. We should have stronger 
support than we have had; we ought to have the yel- 
low pine people in the Virginias, the Carolinas, and 
those in Georgia and Florida, as well as all those within 
our present territory who are not now subscribers to 
our association aiding and assisting it in the upbuild- 
ing and constructive work for our industry. 

Therefore, each subscriber of this association should 
use his personal efforts to secure his neighbor who may 
not be a subscriber. You all have lists showing who the 
subscribers to the association are, and you can tell 
whether your neighbors are included as subscribers to 
the association in that list or not. Your personal influ- 
ence with them should be of much greater value than 
the influence that might be brought to bear from other 
directions. If you will simply exercise that effort we 
should at least gain another billion or billion and a half 
feet of production that would increase our revenue $75,- 
000 on a 5-cent basis, and $150,000 on a 10-cent basis per 
annum, enabling us to push our work with greater effi- 
ciency than we have thus far attained. Recently by 
reason of light shipments of lumber we have had to 
slacken up on our advertising campaign, pending in- 
creased shipments, which we should not have had to do 
as this is the time when we ought to push it the strong- 
est. So I am making an appeal to you for increased 
efforts in the matter of bringing in additional sub- 
scribers, that the activities of your association may be 
increased. 








of Lumber — Wood Blocx 


A further matter that I wish to call your particulcr 
attention to is the absolute necessity of this organization 
refusing to undertake any activity in which there may ‘se 
a conflict between any two sections of the industry. * * * 
Such action could only result in undermining the « 
operation and support necessary to the industry. Whee 
such a conflict occurs it should be handled by each dis- 
trict, for itself, and that without any feeling of jealousy 
or ill-will on the part of either party. All must recos- 
nize that the selfish interest must be guarded and there 
is nothing personal in it, so we hope no matter of this 
character will be brought before this meeting or any 
subsequent one. 

The Secretary’s Report 

Secretary-manager J. KE. Rhodes read a most inter- 
esting report of the activities of the association during 
the first year of its existence, substantially as follows: 

One short year ago we prepared a prospectus of the 
various features of work that we then thought should 
embrace the activities of the association for two, and 
possibly, three years. It was exceedingly gratifying 
that, due entirely to the splendid coéperation which we 
have received from the manufacturers of yellow pine, 
nearly all the work then suggested has been under- 
taken. The results speak for themselves. With the 
showing made in twelve months we feel justified in as- 
suming that we may expect the same loyal and enthusi- 
astic support that will make it advisable to recommend 
still further and more comprehensive activities during 
the coming year. 

While the secretary’s work has dealt largely with the 
constructive efforts of new departments, involving many 
details, I shall not rehearse the latter here. 

* ok * 

The reports showing the activities of the committees 
that will be presented to you at this meeting must 
surely convince you of the value the organization has 
already been to the yellow pine industry. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this work has been ‘conducted 
with strict regard for the laws of the several States 
in which our subscribers are located, as well as for the 
laws of the nation, and for the provisions and restrictions 
of the charter under which the association has cor- 
porate existence. Commercial organizations, similar 
to the Southern Pine Association, are commended most 
heartily by thinking men, and are endorsed and being 
encouraged by Government authorities. 

* * * 

The American people have a right to look to us for 
the most efficient possible management of the timber 
properties and the most capable operation of the manu- 
facturing plants that we represent. For too long a time 
southern pine lumbering operations have failed to 
achieve the hjghest possibilities of the business. It is 
true that we have made some progress in mechanical 
developments, but we are utilizing no greater portion 
of the standing trees today than we did fifteen or twenty 
years ago and are certainly not realizing any greater 
profits from their manufacture into lumber. Something 
is wrong and most of the thoughtful and far-seeing 
lumbermen have come to realize that by working alone 
they are helpless to advance their own interests or im- 
prove the conditions of the industry. 

We must admit that the day of the individualist is 
past; from this time on men must work together upon 
more and more subjects in which they have a common 
interest. The public is demanding an increasing interest 
in the conduct of all businesses and this is especially 
true of those industries dealing with natural resources. 
The public is constantly demanding and assuming a 
greater participation in the affairs of the transportation 
companies, in the management of financial institutions, 
and in the conduct of corporations dealing in the necessi- 
ties of life. 

* * * 

It is incumbent upon us to manufacture and sell the 
product of these wonderful yellow pine forests with the 
utmost possible efficiency. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion stands for the utmost in the competent management 
of this industry. It is not necessary to emphasize that 
far greater achievements can be accomplished in im- 
proved methods of operation, in the scientific develop- 
ment of the technical phases of the business and in 
effective market extension through an association of 
this kind than is possible by individual effort. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest point of weakness in the yellow 
pine industry is in the merchandising of the product. 
We have proved it absolutely unnecessary to violate 
any law of the land in order that an association may 
greatly assist in this important branch of the business. 

* ok * 
Results of Market Extension Campaign 

The Southern Pine Association has materially assisted 
in the sale of lumber by the extensive market extension 
campaign which has been inaugurated. Although our 
efforts have been small compared to many national ad- 
vertisers, we have made southern yellow pine a familiar 
name in many placés where it was never thought of be- 
fore. * * * An examination of the several hundred re- 
sponses that we daily receive from our advertising will 
confirm this statement. If there is any lumberman here 
who does not believe that persistent and intelligent ad- 
vertising pays we should like an opportunity to show 
him what we can prove by the records of our office. The) 
will make any one an enthusiastic convert, and because 
the results of advertising are cumulative it is certain 
that if we continue our campaign for another year, even 
upon the present scale of expenditure, there will be no 
a Single manufacturer of yellow pine who will not be 
convinced that his business has been greatly benefited b; 
our efforts. 

Our market promotion work has not been confined to 
advertising alone; that is really only the foundatio: 
upon which other publicity and promotion work is based. 
The subcommittees of the trade extension committee 
have rendered valuable assistance in the preparation 
of our literature, in securing its most effective distribu- 
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SOUTHERN PINE’S REORGANIZATION 


Paving and Silos Vigorously Promoted—Publicity Is Generously Stimulated 


tion, in conferring with various classes of lumber con- 
sumers, and in advancing suggestions for new fields 
io be investigated. While the results of these activi- 
ties are clearly observable, and I trust generally satis- 
factory, we have hardly scratched the surface of mar- 
ket extension. 

i am told that we have accomplished more in the last 
twelve months toward establishing a recognition of uni- 
form grades for southern yellow pine than has been done 
in any previous year; for this result we are indebted 
to the interest and labors of the various committees 
constituting the grading committee. 

Kivery effort is being made to bring about the most 
nearly uniform grades possible of the product of the 
mills we represent. We believe that the time has ar- 
rived for this association to take measures to guarantee 
the integrity of the stock and grades sold by our sub- 
scribers. This involves the branding of lumber with 
the device of the association and the name or number 
of the manufacturer. 

A vast amount of work has been done in connection 
with the improvement of specifications; the taking of 
test weights, the investigation of dry kilning methods, 
the measurement of sizes, and in educating the buyer 
of the proper interpretation of our grading rules. 

Other features of the work, including the accounting 
and traffic departments, will be placed before you that 
concern vital trade information and transportation prob- 
lems that could not have been handled without effective 
organization. 

The yellow pine industry occupies the strongest statis- 
tical and economic position today of any period in its 
history, but it can be maintained in its present place 
only by the vigilance and the most intelligent and effi- 
cient work that those engaged in it have ever been 
called upon to exert. 

While it is true that yellow pine represents more than 
a third of the total lumber production of the country 
that proportion by no means represents its strength 
or independence. The fact is that the consumption of 
lumber, especially of: soft wood lumber, is declining and 
more vigorous and intelligent ‘efforts will be necessary 
each year to find new markets and develop new uses 
for it, while at the same time utilizing an increasing pro- 
portion ‘of the raw material: from which it is made. 
There is a limit beyond which the price of lumber can 
not go and the gradually narrowing margin between 
carrying. charges and costs of production and the gross 
receipts of the business can only be overcome by a 
more careful study of the details of the manufacturing 
operations, of the scientific utilization of the forest, 
and of intensive and intelligent salesmanship, than has 
ever been given these subjects before. 

In this respect we are by no means alone for the same 
problem confronts the manufacturers of nearly every 
other variety of wood in the United States. 

Because of the preponderance of our output our com- 
petitors in other woods will be benefited in proportion 
as we solve these problems and advance our own inter- 
ests, but it is obvious that progress along the lines 
indicated can be made only through associated’ effort. 
If | mistake not the signs, a great change in the senti- 
ment Of the people toward business has come about and 
before we realize it it will have crystalized into a strong 
and general belief that men engaged in producing the 
commodities from natural resources must work together 
in order to achieve the most efficient management, to 
prevent waste, to keep abreast of economic changes, 
and give the best possible service to the public. 

The Southern Pine Association presents the oppor- 
tunity through which the manufacturers of southern 
yellow pine lumber can work out these problems for them- 
selves, and in their own way. It has the support of the 
most of those men engaged in the yellow pine industry 
who will be benefited by its work. It should have the 
support of all. 

The financial report presented by Secretary Rhodes 
showed the association has 147 subscribers, represent- 
ing 176 mills with an estimated annual cut of 5,340,- 
00,000 feet. Receipts for 1915 amounted to $224,131, 
the expenditures for all accounts $198,991, leaving a 
surplus on hand of $25,140. 

Judge John H. Lueas, of Kansas City, general coun- 
sel for the association, then presented his annual re- 
port as follows: 


The year 1915 has been one of construetive work and be- 
speaks great promise for the future of the association. 
federal and State laws have been observed in spirit and let- 
ter and the company with its subscribers are free from sus- 
picion, criticisms or complaints. With all confidence it 
may be affirmed that neither intentionally or unintentionally 
has there been any violation or evasion of any law known 
fo your counsel, and no act has been committed that could 
be the subject of fair complaint. Under the circumstances 
we may well commend the association to all persons inter- 
ested in the yellow pine industry. 

The association is on safe legal grounds entirely free from 
the violation of any and all laws and its practices from 
even the semblance of wrong doing. In this connection 
permit me to commend the work of your worthy president, 
secretary-manager and board of directors and to acknowl- 
edge my obligation to them for having made the work of 
counsel less difficult and more pleasant. 


Report of Advertising Committee 

In the absence of Chairman R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, who was detained at home by illness, the report 
of the advertising committee was read by Advertising 
Manager Wallace J. Ferry. 

In order to be both more clear and comprehensive, 
the advertising report was divided into descriptions of 
the four main divisions of the work which are: First, 
the preparation of books, pamphlets ete.; second, the 
designing, writing and placing of display advertisements 
in farm journals, magazines, newspapers and other pub- 
lications; third, the devising and creatirig of all forms 


of dealer coéperation; and fourth, the dissemination of 
especially prepared stories and articles bearing on 
southern yellow pine with the aim of bringing the wood 
to the attention of the public in as favorable a light as 
possible through the reading columns of newspapers and 
periodicals, . 

Ranging from the small ‘‘red light’’ cards to the re 
vised ‘‘Southern Pine Manual,’’ (now being printed) 
with its leather cover and more than a hundred pages 
of scientific data, the association has in its year of 
active work prepared forty-eight separate pieces of ad- 
vertising literature. Several of these books and pam- 
phlets have run into the second, third and fourth edi- 
tions. About 750,000 pieces of southern yellow pine 


literature have actually been distributed to the public. | 


Moreover, this distribution has been made with the great- 
est possible discrimination. Before a word is written 
each subject is studied carefully and thoroughly and the 
greatest care is exercised in order that no technieal, 
typographical, or diplomatic errors may creep into text. 
‘To insure attractiveness particular attention is given to 
typography. Realizing that dignity is an essential char- 
acteristic of a publication representing southern yellow 
pine the advertising committee avoids any form of spee- 
tacular printing and maintains a single design for all 
covers, which the association calls the ‘‘Red Badge of 
Courage,’’ and feels sure that both it and the ‘‘service’’ 
crest will become essentially distinctive of southern yel- 
low pine and active reminders of the wood whenever 
seen. 
Gives Details Regarding Association Booklets 

Practically all of the booklets mentioned in the adver- 
tising report have been reviewed in previous issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Regarding some of the 
more important pieces of literature distributed by the 
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association, the report says that its silo booklet entitled 
““How to Choose and How to Use a Silo,’’ has run into 
five editions totaling 65,000 copies, and that requests 
for it are being received daily from farmers and lumber 
‘dealers throughout the United States. A booklet now 
being prepared for which the advertising committee has 
great expectations is entitled ‘‘A Handy Reference Book 
of Southern Yellow Pine Farm Plans.’’ This will in- 
elude not only building plans which the association has 
already perfected, but also a number of new ones. 
When complete the book will contain floor plans and 
elevations used for about every structure that can be 
built on a farm and will be advertised in farm papers 
for free distribution. After receiving this booklet the 
farmer can select the plans that fill his immediate 
need and write to the association about them and re- 
ceive large detailed reports and drawings with a com- 
plete lumber bill. These will be supplied to him through 
the retail dealer in his town. 

The report says that because no department of the 
work offers greater possibilities for the consumption of 
yellow pine, especial care was taken in the preparation 
of three booklets used as part of the campaign to pro- 
mote the use of creosoted wood block for paving streets, 
bridges, docks, and shop and barn floors. Of the first 
of the booklets published on creosoted wood blocks, en- 
titled ‘‘What the Cities Say About Creosoted Wood 
Block Paving,’’ 10,000 copies were distributed, largely 
in cities where big paving operations were being consid- 
ered, and where representatives of competitive paving 
material are exceedingly active. To advocate the use of 
wood blocks around hospitals and other buildings where 
the elimination of noise is an important consideration 
the booklet ‘‘ Noise—The Nerve Wrecker,’’ was devised, 
and the authorities of almost every large, important hos- 
pital in the country have received a copy of this booklet, 
and when a new hospital is proposed a copy of the book- 
let is at once sent to the builders. Three editions to- 


taling 15,000 copies have been published of this piece 
of literature. ‘‘Floors of Service,’’ the third booklet 
of this series, is devoted to the use of southern yellow 
pine for factories, docks, wharfs, bridge and dairy barns 
floors, 10,000 of these books having been printed and 
the distribution being to owners of large manufactur- 
ing plants. Advertisements in Factory and other peri- 
odicals which circulate among manufacturers has stimu- 
lated a healthy demand for this publication. 

The molding booklet, recently published, has proved 
one of the most valuable additions to the association’s 
library, and was revised by Mr. Rhodes and produced 
under his direction. The ‘‘ Dealers’ Hand Book’’ was 
designed to help dealers sell southern yellow pine and 
contains many arguments prepared with the hope of mak 
ing the retailer a better salesman of the wood. Three 
editions totaling 20,000 copies have been printed of one 
of the association’s earliest booklets, ‘‘You Have An 
Investment in Lumber,’’ the text of which is directed 
to all those connected with the southern pine industry. 
The booklet ‘‘Which Wood,’’ was later revised under 
the name of ‘‘Lumber Pointers.’’ The latest edition to 
the association’s publicity library is entitled ‘‘ Diree- 
tions for Finishing Southern Yellow Pine.’’ In order 
to obtain for it the best possible distribution the asso- 
ciation is advertising in publications such as the Satur- 
day Evening Post, McClure’s, Collier’s, American Maga- 
cine, Country Life in America ete. It is expected that 
several thousand people will reply to these advertise- 
ments, and each will receive a copy of this booklet. 

Among other booklets prepared and published by the 
advertising department are ‘‘The Most Useful Wood’’; 
“*Some Surprises in Lumber’’; ‘‘ New Uses for Wood’’; 
‘Building for Service and Satisfaction’’; ‘‘ Durability 
in Farm Building’’; ‘‘Wood Proves its Stanchness’’ 
and others. Many of these have been distributed by 
hand at county fairs, lumber shows and similar events. 


Many Building Plans Printed and Distributed 

Approximately 119,000 building plans covering twenty 
subjects ranging from plans for small household articles 
to plans for houses costing as much as $6,500 have been 
printed and distributed through retail dealers and in 
answer to advertisements in farm and other publica- 
tions. Among these are plans for houses, barns, ga- 
rages, small farm structures and small household neces 
sities, 

Among the publications now being prepared is a 
book on southern pine lath, a book on mill construction, 
a booklet on wooden culverts and small bridges, a book 
on the use of southern yellow pine for railroad con- 
struction and engineering projects, a new series of ad 
vertisements for retail lumber dealers, new circulars 
for retail lumbermen to distribute, a booklet for usages 
for short lengths, a booklet of views showing large 
bridges on which creosoted blocks have been used, a 
book on finished floors for buildings and dwellings, and 
the story of southern yellow pine to be used in schools, 
There will also be a-comprehensive instructive book 
covering every phase of the association work to be dis- 
tributed among the salesmen of the subscribers, in or- 
der to enable them to work and talk intelligently, and 
a book for foreign distribution which is being pre- 
pared under the supervison of the export committee. 
This last book will be general in its nature, written 
with the requirements of the foreign -market in view 
and will contain technical facts and specific arguments 
in behalf of soxthern yellow pine. The text will be 
translated into French, Italian, Spanish and German to 
be distributed through subscribers of the association. 


isplay Advertisements Avoid Generalities 

In the second class, of display advertisements, the pub- 
licity department aims to make every ad tell a definite 
story about some one subject, and avoid generalities, 
believing it best to concentrate the reader’s attention 
ce: one thing at a time. In farm papers the department 
vies to direct the farmer’s attention to a barn in one 
ad, a silo in another, a small farm structure in another 
ete., while in the technical papers it concentrates in 
one piece of copy on heavy construction, in another upon 
the association’s inspection service; in another upon 
the density rules, while in the factory papers creosoted 
floors seem to be the best subject. In magazines for 
architects the codperation offered by the association to 
them is especially featured. Each month the depart- 
ment analyzes the total number of inquiries attracted 
by each paper, and as soon as any publication ceases 
to ‘‘pull’’ up to the standard required it is discarded 
from the list. Most of the appropriation has been spent 
in farm papers and, as a part of almost every piece 
of copy, a coupon for the farmer to return, indicating 
which book he wishes, is included. As showing the sue- 
cess of the display copy, the report says that the asso- 
ciation receives from 200 to 300 inquiries each day. 
But after sending him literature, the inquirer is not for- 
gotten, for, in the same mail that takes him the litera- 
ture, a letter is sent either to the retail dealer in the 
man’s locality or to the secretary of the retail associa- 
tion for that district. In this way almost all inquiries 
are followed up by personal solicitation. 

In order to represent worthily the dignity of the asso- 
ciation and its conscientious purpose, not merely to 
promote the usé of southern yellow pine but also to pro- 
vide a new service the advertising department refrains 
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from malicious attacks upon the substitutes for wood 
and ignores the vicious thrusts of the manufacturers of 
these substitutes. With the exception of the extreme 
North and the extreme West, the advertising of the 
association covers practically the entire United States 
and inquiries have come to the association from every 
State. During the year the association placed adver- 
tisements in fifty-eight farm papers, with a total circu- 
lation of 7,810,529, thirteen lumber journals with a 
total circulation ot 57,867, eight daily papers with a 
total circulation of 533,614, four engineering papers 
with a total circulation of 128,000, six architectural pa- 
pers with circulation of 35,191, three builders’ publica- 
tions with a cireulation of 83,487 and eighteen maga- 
zines with a eireulation of 5,590,453. 

Explains Methods of Codperating With Dealers 

Early in the work of the advertising department it 
decided that one of the most important activities should 
be creating among dealers a more intelligent under- 
standing of southern yellow pine and stimulating a defi 
nite purpose on their part to promote the sale of that 
wood. With this in view the department organized a 
general service campaign. It prepared a set of twelve 
display advertisements, almost all of which featured a 
definite thing, such as a house or a farm structure. 
The copy told the reader that by calling at his dealer’s 
he could obtain, free of charge, detailed drawings and a 
material bill for the structure advertised. At the bot- 
tom of each advertisement was a blank space left for 
the insertion of the dealer’s name. Proof sheets show- 
ing the entire set were prepared and sent to dealers. 
In large type on the sheets the offer was made to fur- 
nish the cuts free if the dealer would guarantee to use 
them in his local newspaper and to send free a sufii- 
cient number of plans to distribute when inquiries were 
made from them. In addition the advertising depart- 
ment sent a number of carefully prepared articles on 
lumber construction, but featuring southern yellow pine 
in particular, suggesting to the dealer that he take 
these articles to his local editor when making a contract 
for advertising and request that the editor publish as 
many as possible. In this way an astonishing amount 
of free publicity for southern yellow pine has been ob- 
tained. More than 300 dealers have so far ordered cuts 
and additional requests are being received daily. The 
only expense of this publicity to the association is the 
cost of the cuts which is about $5 a set. 

The department also prepared for the benefit of 
dealers two circulars entitled, ‘‘Stormy Day Job You 
Can Do,’’ and ‘‘Timely Repairs Save Money,’’ that 
are devised ultimately to go to the consumer. These 
circulars suggest the building of shelves, benches, foot 
stools, clothes boxes, book cases, chicken troughs, chicken 
coops, farm gates, milk stools and other small articles 
of a similar nature. Small drawings are shown that 
give the reader a good idea of how to build each piece. 
On the bottom of the’ front page of these circulars a 
space is left for the dealer’s name. About 75 percent 
of the dealers to whom the association has made this 
offer have ordered these in numbers ranging from 500 
to 10,000, and the association has printed and distrib- 
uted 160,000 of them at a cost to it of about $400. 
The association receives daily letters from retailers in 
all parts of the country expressing sincere appreciation 
of this codperation, Among the advertising depart- 
ment’s plans for the future is the preparation of a cir; 
cular to be distributed among dealers, which will give 
samples of the advertising the association is doing in 
farm papers and other magazines, statistics relative to 
the wide territory it covers, and concise information 
and facts about the publicity. 

Free Publicity Lessens Prejudice 

Placing stories and news articles whenever possible is 
an important and productive feature of the campaign. 
Whenever display advertising has been taken efforts 
have been made to obtain special publicity in the read- 
ing columns by means of feature stories and special 
articles. In this connection the report says that it is 
a psychological fact that every time an editor considers 
an article good enough to print in his paper his own 
interest is directed to wood and, in many cases, he 
absorbs enough enlightment to insure the elimination 
from his columns of unfair attacks on wood construc- 
tion. The efforts of the advertising department have 
also been instrumental in establishing permanent col- 
umns that will be devoted exclusively to wood in a 
number of publications. Further to promote public in- 
terest Mr. Rhodes new issues from the New Orleans 
office a weekly news letter that gives a résumé of the 
market conditions for the preceding seven days. Nearly 
all of the farm papers used by the association have 
carried stories regarding southern yellow pine and all 
give more publicity in their news columns to wood con- 
struction than ever before. Many have printed repro- 
ductions of the plans distributed by the advertising de- 
partment and advocated their use by the farmers. The 
department is now preparing stories about the southern 
yellow pine industry which it believes will be interesting 
enough to attract the interest of editors of the highest 
class magazines. 

The report says that the department is especially well 
equipped to do this part of the publicity work not only 
because it has given the matter unusual efforts, but be- 
cause the advertising department has three men at- 
tached to the staff that are trained newspaper men of 
many years’ experience who not only possess a knowl- 
edge of the requirements of the different classes of 
publications but have a wide acquaintanceship among 
the men that control the editorial policy of many pub- 
lications. 

Change of Public Sentiment Toward Wood Results 


Among the most important results of the association’s 
publicity work is the noticeable change of sentiment 


toward wood in general and southern yellow pine in 
particular. The average manufacturer, says the report, 
has learned to esteem his business and his products 
as never before. His salesmen have developed a new 
assertive pride in lumber. The retailer is realizing the 
merits of southern yellow pine and its importance to the 
future of his business. The sentiment of the consumer 
has changed as is evidenced by the thousands of in- 
quiries for special information and building helps that 
have come into the association offices during the last six 
months. Last, but not least, the sentiment of the public 
also has changed and publishers and editors in many 
cases have practically reversed themselves in their atti- 
tude toward lumber and the lumber industry. In the 
last twelve months there has been more friendly comment 
concerning southern yellow pine and the lumber in- 
dustry in public prints than during the two decades 
previous. ; 

In closing, the report says that it is impossible to 
measure the value ot the new attitude toward southern 
yellow pine created by this publicity. The value is 
cumulative in its good effects, and intelligently followed 
up will mean speedy restoration of southern yellow pine 
to its rightful place in publie esteem, as well as a sub- 
stantial increase in demand and consumption. 

Floyd P. Short, of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
of Philadelphia, delivered an interesting address on 
‘*How Markets are Created,’’? sketching numerous 
ways of developing national markets. 


Trade Extension Committee Report 


W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., chairman of the 
trade extension committee, prefaced the report of that 
committee by saying: 

When called on to speak to you last year conditions were 
so depressing that I wanted to stay in the rear of the hall 
and speak to the backs of your heads. This year conditions 
are so improved and we ail feel so much better I am glad 
to stand up here in front. If conditions continue to im- 
prove I shall feel like climbing up on the platform to ad- 
dress you next year. 

Mr. Sullivan then read the report of the committee. 


a quorum. This committee through the secretary | 
have authority to hire a specialist to direct this wo: 
at a salary not to exceed $1,500 a year. 

Seven. New uses for southern pine; this committe 
to be authorized through the secretary to employ a com 
petent man at a salary not to exceed $2,500-a year t 
spend his entire time developing new uses for and ex 
tending the use of southern pine. 

Eighth. Export sales; this committee to consist of 
chairman and four members, the’ chairman and on 
member to be a quorum; to have authority to employ 
competent man, under the secretary, at a salary no! 
to exceed $4,000 a year to travel in foreign countries an 
promote the use of southern pine and, through the asso 
ciation, keep each subscriber fully informed of all in 
quiries and sales of southern pine for export. 

Ninth. Retail dealers: A committee consisting of 
chairman and three members, the chairman and on: 
member to be a quorum. This committee to have charg: 
of all matters relating to the distribution of our prod 
ucts through retail dealers. 

We would recommend that the trade extension com 
mittee be authorized to employ a man to take charge otf 
the trade extension work, acting under the secretary- 
manager of the association. The duties of this man 
would be to follow up particularly the splendid work 
done by the advertising committee. This would not 
necessarily require the services of a man at a greater 
salary than perhaps $1,800 to $2,000 a year. What is 
wanted particularly is a man to follow up the activities 
of the advertising committee and to keep the trade ex 
tension committee in close touch with the work. The 
title cf this man would be chief clerk of the trade ex 
tension committee. ‘ 

We would recommend that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation use its influence in the organization of a Southern 
Pine Export Selling Agency to take charge as far as 
possible of the sales of southern pine lumber for export. 
We realize the association could not be connected with 
this selling agency, but it might use its influence in 
the agency’s organization. The possibility of doing this 
has been brought about by the splendid work that has 
been done by Charles S. Keith, president of this asso- 
ciation. 

We recommend authorizing the secretary-manager to 
employ speakers to attend all meetings of farmers and 
particularly the short courses that are given at the 





J. E. RHODES, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. Sullivan said the committee wanted to tender its 
appreciation of the service that officers, subscribers and 
members of all committees have been rendering the as- 
sociation, this effective service having been reflected to 
a large extent in market conditions. He also extended 
the thanks of the committee to the lumber trade papers 
for having given largely of their space and time in 
boosting the association. He said the committee de- 
cided early in its organization work to confine its 
efforts during 1912 especially to the active promotion 
of wood block paving and silos. After recounting the 
work done in this direction the report recommended 
that the subdivisions of the trade extension commit- 
tee be changed as follows: 

First. Building plans instead of building construction. 
To this committee would be submitted for its approval 
plans of all buildings of any kind that the association 
published, and this committee would have indirect charge 
of the architect employed by the association. This 
committee to suggest new types of buildings for pro- 
motion. Committee to consist of chairman and four 
members, and the chairman and one member of the com- 
mittee to be a quorum. 


Second. Paving blocks, no change. 

Third. Silos, no change. 

Fourth. Yellow pine lath; instead of lath and byprod- 
ucts. 

Fifth. Box shooks; instead of species and wood sub- 
stitutes. 

(a) This committee to endeavor to get every sub- 
scriber to install a small crating and shook department 
in connection with his operation. 

(b) To assist in preparing advertising matter advocat- 
ing the use of southern pine boxes and crates. 

Sixth. Moving pictures and exhibit material; instead 
of the committee on substitutes for wood in railroad 
construction. This committee to have charge of all ar- 
rangements for taking moving pictures of the industry 
or uses of our products and to arrange for their dis- 
play, and have charge of the preparation and display 
of all the association’s exhibits, including county and 
State fairs. This committee to consist of a chairman 
and six members, the chairman and two members to be 


4 P. S. GARDINER, LAUREL, MISS.; 
Vice President 


0. O. AXLEY, WARREN, ARK. ; 
Chairman Molding Committee. 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO TOOK AN ACTIVE PART IN THE CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS 


various State universities, and to employ speakers to at- 
tend the large State fairs in the southern pine consuming 
territory. There has just been finished at the Louisiana 
State University at Baton Rouge a short course for 
farmers. The cement people were represented, but the 
Southern, Pine Association was not represented. We 
believe it is possible to get a corps of speakers con- 
nected with the association whose services would not 
cost very much and whom we would not have to keep 
as permanent employees of the association. 

We recommend that the association endorse the plan 
for an educational campaign as proposed by the commit- 
tee on sales and distribution, and we commend very 
highly the chairman of this committee for the unique 
suggestion. We earnestly request that the members of 
this association, if the proposition is adopted, have their 
salesmen attend this educational course, as well as the 
heads of the different companies. 


Prizes for Grain Door Designs 


We recommend that $100 be distributed in prizes to 
employees of railroad shop departments for the best de- 
sign of grain door board manufactured from southern 
pine, this $100 to be divided as follows: $50 for the 
best design, $30 for the second best design, and $20 for 
the third best design. It is realized by the trade exten- 
sion committee that we have some difficulty in compet- 
ing with northern lumber manufacturers in the furnish- 
ing of grain doors for northern and western railroads, 
and we believe so firmly in the strength of our southern 
pine that we are sure a grain’ door can be designed that 
will give us an opportunity of competing with northern 
manufacturers. It is for this reason that we recommend 
the offering of prizes, as perhaps there is no one who 
could design a grain door that would be acceptable to 
the railroads as some one of the employees of the me- 
chanical departments of the railroads; and we would be 
glad to have the association direct its secretary-manager 
to get up a circular outlining this offer and send it to 
the mechanical departments of all railroads. 

In connection with this matter of grain doors, a gentle- 
man at Buffalo, N. Y., wrote the chairman of the trade 
extension committee as follows: 

The time is not far distant when I believe the rail- 
road companies will buy a made grain door, and while 
there are some on the market they have not proved 
entirely satisfactory. As you know there will always 
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a demand for 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of lumber 
vear for the handling of grain from this port. If 
1 will figure out a good practical door we will 
jp you all we can in getting the eastern railroads to 
ypt it. We understand there is a lot of grain door 
mber used in Chicago and possibly some made 
Ors. 
here is over 250,000,000 feet of lumber used yearly for 
g:iin doors. If we could have designed a door that we 
co iid make out of No. 2 and No. 3 %-inch ceiling or some 
short lumber trimmings from the planing mill etc. it 
would be a very great saving for the whole industry. 
“he Hon. Joseph E. Ransdall, one of the United States 
Senators from Louisiana, some time ago asked what 
he could do to advance the interests of southern pine 
manufacturers, and it was suggested to him that if the 
annual appropriation for the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., could be considerably increased for 
the purpose of demonstrating in the South, the advan- 
trees and possibilities of manufacturing high grade paper 
from southern pine sawmill and wood wastes, it would 
be of great benefit to the whole industry. We have 
now been advised that Senator Ransdall has, on the rec- 
ommendation of the United States Forester Graves, in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill to increase considerably 
the annual appropriation. Copies of the correspondence 
on the subject have already been furnished to the board 
of directors of this association, and Senator Ransdall ad- 
vises that in order to get favorable action on the bill 
at this particular time it will be necessary for all lumber 
manufacturers to use their influence through their sena- 
ators and representatives in Congress to support this 
bill. We therefore recommend that the secretary-man- 
ager of this association keep in touch with all devel- 
opments and furnish members of the association copies 
of all correspondence so they may be in position intelli- 
gently to use their influence with their members of 
Congress and that he be further authorized to take up 
this matter with all lumber manufacturers and lumber 
dealers in the United States and urge them, as far as 
possible, to use their influence to promote the success 
of this measure. And for the purpose of having the 
Southern Pine Association represented at the hearings 
that may be held in Washington and for the purpose of 
having experts appear before the congressional commit- 
tee to which this bill is referred, we recommend that the 
Southern Pine Association appropriate $1,500 or as much 
of such amount as the president of the association may 


use instead of lath yarn for tying flooring, moldings 
and other products of southern pine mills that are 
shipped in bundles. The more articles manufactured from 
paper that we can use, the greater value our waste 
material will have. 

We recommend that the president of this association 
appoint a committee of manufacturers to conduct an 
investigation into the utilization of lightwood and stumps 
and recommend to this association whether there is any 
merit in the proposition. J. D. Lacey, one of the best 
known timber experts in the United States, has a plant 
in operation at Slidell, La., that is being operated at a 
profit, manufacturing turpentine and other byproducts 
from light wood and stumps, and it is believed that 
the committee which the president may appoint, after 
making a careful investigation, would be in position 
to report so favorably that some of the members of 
this association would install plants and would greatly 
aid in the development of one of the resources of the 
South that is now, to a very large extent, being wasted. 


Recommended Propaganda for Wooden School Houses 


° 


More than 75 percent of the school houses erected in 
the United States are in cities of 12,000 population and 
under, and in small towns and villages. We all appre- 
ciate that there has been and is now a campaign going 
on in this country by concerns manufacturing substi- 
tutes for lumber, trying to educate the general public 
in the belief that school houses should be built of more 
fire resisting material than lumber. After careful inves- 
tigation, we believe that there is very little excuse for 
a two- or three-story brick building in a town of three 
or four thousand inhabitants, where land is reasonably 
cheap, and we would recommend that the architect of 
this association, under the direction of the secretary- 
manager, be instructed to prepare designs for a pavilion 
type of school houses that will not exceed one story in 
height and that could be laid out around a court. The 
different sections of this pavilion type of school house 
could be twenty to twenty-five feet apart, connected with 
a narrow covered passage-way so that in the event of 
fire not more than one section of the building might be 
lost. It is believed that this would greatly increase 
the use of lumber in school house construction, and we 
recommend that the secretary-manager be authorized 
to offer prizes aggregating $150 for the three best de- 
signs for a pavilion type of school house to accommodate 





JOHN L. KAUL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; W. H. SULLIVAN, BOGALUSA, LA.; M. B. NELSON, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


Chairman Paving Blocks Committee. 


Chairman Trade Extension Committee. 


Chairman Foreign Specifications. 


AND IN THE WORK OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


find it necessary to use in connection with the hearings 
that may be held by the congressional committee. 


Investigation into Manufacture of Paper 


The idea of an investigation into the manufacture of 
paper from southern pine refuse or from the refuse of 
any other wood in the United States is that a further 
percentage of the tree may be used, and we recommend 
that the president and two members of his association, 
the latter to be selected by the president, act as a com- 
mittee to take charge of this matter. 

As we understand it the general plan of the Forest 
Products Laboratory will be, if this appropriation is made 
by Congress, to install some special machinery in south- 
ern paper mills that will clearly demonstrate the high 
value of southern pine refuse in the manufacture of 
paper, and it will clearly demonstrate to the lumbermen 
and timber owners that they could manufacture their 
sawmill and woods’ wastes into paper at a profit. 

In order to impress upon you the tremendous waste we 
have at present the following is taken from a portion 
of a report made to one of the subscribers of this asso- 
ciation by a large firm of chemical engineers in the 
Bast after having made a careful survey of the sub- 
seriber’s property: 


At a selling price of $16 a thousand the gross 
value of your present output of 1,000,000 feet board 
measure a day is $16,000. Assuming for comparison 
that it were ultimately possible fully to realize the 
material now wasted the value at present low prices 
of the products so derived would be, per day: 


Paper, 749 tons at $70..........seeeeeeeee $55,580 
Turpentine, 8,000 gals. at 30c....... ar 1,800 
Rosin, 120,000 lbs. at 1.7C......cesceevees 2,040 
Alcohol, 12,000 gals. at 30c...........+4- 3,600 

PBtOIN fs de sses eevsna es LO ee $63,020 


At the present conservatively estimated profit of 
$27 a ton on Kraft paper in a mill using round wood 
the daily profit on the indicated possible produc- 
tion of 794 tons would amount to $21,438, a figure 
substantially in excess of your present gross receipts 
from lumber. 

We recommend that the secretary-manager of this 
ssociation be authorized to spend at least $100 in pur- 
chasing paper twine and that the twine be distributed to 
he‘subscribers of this association for the purpose of 
‘esting’ it and ascertaining if it will be satisfactory to 


from 100 to 500 pupils, and that the prizes be as follows: 
$75 for the best design, $50 for the second best design, 
and $25 for the third best design. 

We recommend that at all places where the Southern 
Pine Association makes exhibits of southern pine, round 
creosoted fence posts made from southern pine be in- 
cluded, such posts to be from 4 to 6 inches in diameter 
and from 6 to 9 feet in length. These posts can be 
manufactured from material that is now wasted and 
it is possible that a very large trade could be developed 
along this line and greatly increase the saving of our 
material that is now wasted. : 

It is also recommended that wherever exhibits of 
southern pine are made box shooks and bundled crating 
manufactured by subscribers of the association be shown. 

Although not necessarily coming under the direction 
of the trade extension committee this committee rec- 
ommends that the association organize a cut-over land 
department for the purpose of exploiting the cut-over 
lands of the south, and that in all advertising literature 
sent out by the association some part of it be devoted to 
the exploiting of our cut-over lands. We also recommend 
that the association create a land department in the 
association for the handling of all correspondence that 
may be the result of said advertising and that the 
different members of the association file with the sec- 
retary-manager a statement of the acreage of cut-over 
land each has to sell. We also recommend that copies 
of all requests for information, as the result of the 
association’s advertising, be sent to the subscribers. A 
very important thing in connection with the whole lum- 
ber industry is home consumption of lumber, and if by 
advertising these cut-over lands in a general way we 
can induce more people to come south, build homes, 
fences, barns and other buildings, it will greatly increase 
the consumption of low grade lumber at home, and as 
a result of the sale of our cut-over land there will be 
a demand for crating and box shooks for farm products 
that may be shipped. The association’s advertising 
matter has been so well prepared and it gets such gen- 
eral circulation that a page devoted to the agricultural 
possibilities of the South and particularly of cut-over 
pine lands, printed in each of the booklets sent out, 
would no doubt be the means of bringing a great many 
more people in touch with the splendid opportunities 
agriculturally in the South than now get such informa- 
tion; and advertising backed up by the association would 


be more effective than the ordinary cut-over land ad- 
vertisements. 

Some of the members of this committee have had the 
privilege during the last year of visiting the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and were amazed 
at the size of the laboratory and the number of men 
engaged almost exclusively in the development of new 
uses for sawmill and woods wastes. We believe the 
splendid work being done by this laboratory is so little 
understood by the subscribers of the Southern Pine asso- 
ciation that we would recommend that during the next 
semi-annual meeting, which is usually held in the North, 
the secretary-manager of the association be instructed 
to arrange for as large a number of subscribers of the 
association as possible to visit the laboratory at Madi- 
son. A special car could be engaged and attached to 
one of the regular trains leaving Chicago, and the 
visit could be made leaving Chicago in the morning and 
returning in the afternoon. 

Mr. Sullivan urged the lumber manufacturers to 
investigate the manufacture of box shooks from mill 
waste. A mill cutting 100,000 feet, he said, would 
have daily 5,000 feet of material suitable for box 
shooks and could derive therefrom a good profit. The 
Great Southern Lumber Company, he said, is netting 
very satisfactory results from its box shook plant. 
He also referred to the utilization of mill waste for 
the manufacture of paper as successfully practiced at 
Bogalusa. , 


Report of Export Sales Committee 


P. A. Rogers, of Laurel, Miss., chairman of the 
export sales committee, presented the report of that 
committee, as follows: 


On account of the chaotic condition of the export trade 
since the formation of the Southern Pine Association the 
export sales committee has had few meetings and has done 
more along other lines of association work than strictly along 
export lines. However, during the year the Southern Pine 
Association grading rules were printed in Spanish, for dis- 
tribution in South America and among the islands where 
Spanish is spoken. This book, however, was not a great 
success, as (the translation not being done by a practical 
lumberman) in some instances terms were not translated so 
as to be easily understood. Some of the exporters also criti- 
cized the advisability of distributing these rule books, saying 
that it would be impossible to educate the “niggers” in the 
islands to buy on association grades, even export grades. One 
of the largest manufacturers doing business in the islands, 
however, distributed 500 copies of this book and says he 
believes they will do good and that he could educate his 
trade to buy on association grades, but that the book must 
be translated by a practical lumberman to get the greatest 
benefit from the distribution. The advertising department 
of the Southern Pine Association is now getting up an 
illustrated booklet for distribution in Europe, and we be- 
lieve this booklet will be a success. This pamphlet will be 
translated into French, German, Italian and Portuguese. 
The preface will be a very readable article on southern yel 
low pine, the book will be attractively illustrated, and in 
the back of these booklets will be printed the Gulf coast 
classification in all of the above mentioned languages. The 
second page of the booklet will be blank so that the mills 
can have printed their names, the names of their agents in 
the various countries, and the distribution of them can be 
made through the mills having foreign connections and not 
by the association, 

At a meeting in December, attended by F. W. Pettibone, 
G. A. Townsend and P. A. Rogers, your secretary was re- 
quested to write the Department of Commerce and Labor 
inviting Mr. Simmons to come to New Orleans and address 
subscribers interested in the export trade. Mr. Simmons 
for the last two years has been investigating conditions in 
South America with a special relation to the lumber indus 
try, and we feel that anyone interested in the South Amer- 
ican trade will find it worth while to meet Mr. Simmons in 
New Orleans and consult with him in regard to business in 
that country. Your secretary has a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor accepting the invitation for 
Mr. Simmons and stating he will receive further advice as 
to the date on which this gentleman will be in New Orleans 
to address exporters. 

Three members of the export sales committee, F. W. 
Pettibone, G. A. Townsend and P. A. Rogers, were delegates 
to the meeting of the Foreign Trade Council at New Orleans 
January 27 to 29 inclusive. It is the consensus of the ex- 
port sales committee that if possible this association should 
be a member of the Foreign Trade Council and that its an- 
nual meetings should be attended by a representative of the 
lumber industry, who would be included among the princi- 
pal speakers. The railroads never neglect an opportunity to 
get their needs before the public, both directly and indirectly, 
as is evidenced by the address of Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway (which was in a direct way), 
and the address of Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works (which was indirectly). 

The lumberman can and should get a hearing, and they 
can only do so by being members of organizations such as 
the above, and: having one of their members on the program 
for one of the principal addresses. At the Foreign Trade 
Council all matters pertaining to export trade were discussed 
freely and all delegates were at liberty to ask questions 
of the experts present. It happens that there were no ex- 
perts in the export lumber business among the principal 
speakers, and only two things of especial interest to this 
body as to foreign sales were touched: first, codjperative 
selling; second, how the small manufacturer can enjoy the 
benefit of export trade. As to coéperative selling, it was 
the opinion of the Federal Trade Council and of the attorney 
who spoke in regard to this matter that a codperative sell- 
ing office handling competing lines was illegal under exist- 
ing laws. It was conceded, however, that the individual 
small manufacturer could handle the export trade satisfac- 
torily by working in conjunction with the importing agents 
abroad, and the method of entering into that business in 
the proper manner was set forth by one of the principal 
speakers. 

Should Decide on the Possible Market 


Any yellow pine manufacturer desirous of entering into 
the European field should first decide in which countries he 
has the best market for his especial product. A member 
of the firm should make the first foreign trip, in order to 
pick out a responsible agent in each country that he wishes 
to cover, and with this agent should call upon customers 
in their territory, seeing how their stock is handled, the 
class of stock they carry, and finding out the individual 
wants of the customers, both in staple sizes and grades 
and in specials. The following foreign trips can be made 
by high class salesman and regular trips should be made 
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at least once a year. It may seem that the expenses of a 
yearly trip are not justified in view of the fact that the 
agent would get the commission on the special representa- 
tive’s sales. In order to obtain the highest prices and few- 
est claims and get satisfactory sales, however, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the manufacturer send his own repre- 
sentative abroad to work in conjunction with the importers’ 
agents. 

It is strongly recommended that all manufacturers lo- 
cated within reach of the ports do an export business, 
as in order to stabilize prices at home we must increase 
our foreign trade; and to the end of increasing our foreign 
trade we wish a wide distribution of the pamphlets now 
being prepared and recommend association advertising in 
foreign as well as domestic fields in such manner as may be 
decided by the secretary and board of directors to be most 
effective. 

In this connection we wish to state that there is to be 
an important semi-officia) exposition of methods and mate- 
rials for reconstruction and improvement of houses, farms, 
highways, public works, villages and cities to be held in 
Paris during May, June and July next under the patronage 
of the President of France, several cabinet members and the 
leading engineers, hygienists and business men. The United 
States is apparently the sole foreign country admitted to 
participation. ‘The export sales committee believes that the 
Southern Pine Association should have an exhibit at this 
exposition and so recommends. 

Referring to the addresses to the National Foreign Trade 
Council as to business after the war it was the opinion of 
Mr. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
that while business in the East, in some lines especially, 
would be seriously affected, steel and lumber particularly 
would profit greatly during the three or four years follow 
ing the war; and with only one exception the rest of the 
principal speakers at this convention agreed with Mr. Far- 
rell. Even with the scarcity of tonnage and abnormal 
treights that are being asked some export business is being 
done and at the present time there is in sight a large vol- 
ume of business; most of the orders, if placed, wilt be for 
the use of the allied countries, following the war, for re- 
building devastated portions of Europe. 

In addition to lumber in commercial sizes for rebuilding in 
Europe, representatives of Belgium are seeking information 
respecting prices for certain kinds of manufactured wood 
commodities. It is estimated that Belgium alone will need 
immediately after the end of the war 300,000 doors and 
three or four times that number window sash. In no other 
country but the United ‘States could so large an order be 
accepted and speedily executed. This is only one example of 
the demands that will be made on the United States manu- 
facturers of wood goods, not only by Belgians but by all 
belligerent countries. 

The Federal Trade Commission believes in codperation in 
foreign fields and will undoubtedly urge suspension of the 
Sherman antitrust laws as affecting foreign commerce, in 
which event we believe that close coéperation among ex- 
porters will be advisable and even necessary. ' European 
countries are already forming coéperative commissions for 
buying—and for our own protection, certainly, we must 
work more closely together than ever before. 

Chairman Rogers reported that the committee had 
conferred with Commercial Agent Judd, of the Federal 
Foreign Trade Bureau, regarding an exposition to be 
held in Paris in July of this year, at which the United 
States was the only foreign country invited to make an 
exhibit. The Southern Pine Association has been invited 
to send a display of models of modern houses, including 
cheap dwellings, temporary dwellings, farm buildings, 
poultry and stock sheds, sash, doors etc. The committee 
has the project under consideration and is disposed to 
favor sending an adequate and well organized exhibit. 

D>. E. Breining, of New Milford, Conn., discussed the 
promotion of yellow pine for interior finish and out- 
lined a codperative plan for an exhibit of this wood 
in various finishes. Following the address of Mr. 
Breining the association adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the opening of the afternoon session E. A. Ster- 
ling, manager of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, de- 
livered an address on ‘‘Awakening of the Lumber 
Industry.’’ Said he: 

Never has there been a year of such awakened develop- 
ments. Twelve months ago the question was whether any- 
thing worth while really would be done. What actually 
has been done under the stress of abnormal depression fol- 
lowed suddenly by an active demand and better prices 
shows that the lumberman is not such a sound sleeper after 
all. This meeting and the preceding committee meetings 
are among the best evidences of this awakening. The spirit 
of lumber promotion by coéperation and service is spreading 
everywhere. Lumber organizations have a new conception 
of the value and possibilities of codéperation. 

The full coérdination of all units into an ideal organ- 
ization of all lumber interests is still a question of the 
future, Mr. Sterling thought, ‘‘and it is dangerous 
to think that the industry has arrived at that point. 
The fact is, lumbermen have just learned how to begin 
and competitors of lumber are still laps ahead. Sus- 
tained and intelligent action along the lines started 
with financial participation by a greater percentage of 
the men engaged in the industry, Mr. Sterling said, 
will prevent a repetition of the dark days just 
passed through. Coérdination is essential. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is a clearing 
house for lumber manufacturers. Six months of ¢o- 
operative work has developed a distinct field along 
lines not duplicated by the other associations, and 
the slogan of its trade extension development is ‘‘Co- 
ordination, Education and Information.’’ Mr. Sterling 
described at length the literature completed or under 
preparation, including engineering bulletins, farm 
bulletins, trade and miscellaneous literature and news- 
paper publicity. Other activities described included 
exhibits, retail sales developments, city unit lumber 
promotion, city advertising, engineering service and 
investigation. Continuing Mr. Sterling said: 

We are planning a spring drive on mill constructed build- 
ings, a staple, low cost, low insurance type with automatic 
sprinklers and a heavy timber construction type using many 
kinds and large quantities of lumber. The average man on 
the street knows what a reénforced concrete building is, but 


he does not know what a mill constructed building is, and 
we propose to tell him. Prospective builders of commercial 
structures need especially to know what is in a mill con- 
structed building. This is net simply wood construction 
but involves definite standards embodying safety from fire, 
stability and economy. This is in the field of applied en- 
gineering and can profitably occupy one man’s entire time. 
We want another man to study building codes to. confer 
with city officials and to work on fire prevention and insur- 
ance problems. 


Another almost limitless field for promotion, declared 
Mr. Sterling, is that of timbers for outside structures, 
trestles, bridges, culverts, docks etc. In conclusion he 
said: 


We are trying to get more out of a dollar than anyone in 
similar lines has ever attempted unless it be some other 
lumber association. What we can do depends upon the 
facilities that are provided. At present these are wholly 
inadequate. With the $200,000 asked for the national trade 
extension department could fill in gaps and coérdinate all 
funds in a manner befitting the industry's needs. <A fully 
awakened lumber industry will adequately support national 
trade extension. 


President Keith here read a telegram from F. C. 
Gifford, secretary of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, conveying greetings of that association 
and thanks for the aid tendered in promoting the use 
of wooden containers. 

He also read a telegram from C. D. Johnson, of St. 
Louis, explaining his absence by announcing the death 
of Mrs. Nelson W. MeLeod. On motion a committee 
was appointed to draft appropriate resolutions. 


Grading Committee Reports 


The report of the grading committee was read by 
Chairman W. J. Haynen, of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

After naming in detail the personnel of the various 
subcommittees that report to the grading committee 
and calling attention to the importance of the inspee- 
tion service and the absolute necessity of maintaining 
uniform grades, the report recounted the activities 
ot the committe as follows: 


We have adopted the-.Gulf coast classification for export 
grades. 

We have adopted the ‘density’ rule for timbers, as 
recommended by the Forest Service and adopted and copy- 
righted by the American Society for Testing Materials. 

We have just made a thorough study and some changes 
of sizes on the recommendation of the subcommittee on 
standard sizes to make a more uniform standard of manu- 
facture and eliminate many useless sizes. 

On recommendation of the subcommittee on molding we 
have adopted a standard for molding book, eliminating 
many useless patterns and showing both the size and draw- 
ings of patterns, 

We are investigating the subject of dry kilning of lum- 
ber through the subcommittee on dry kiln practice and 
the chairman of this committee,.George S. Clark, will in 
the near future have a very interesting and instructive 
report to make on this class. of work. 

The navy specifications: committee is working very closely 
with the United States Navy Department on its require- 
ments for lumber and a closer arrangement with that body 
for the future is being worked out. , 

The subcommittee on car material specifications, Ray 
Weiss, chairman, is in consultation with the proper repre- 
sentatives of the railroads on standard car material speci- 
fications. 

We are trying to work out, through a_ subcommittee, 
standard specifications for maintenance-of-way material for 
railroads. 

We are trying to work out a more uniform grading rule 
for Nos. 2 and 5 boards, as recommended by the specifica- 
tions committec, W. T. Murray, chairman. 

We have adopted standard yellow pine shingle specifica- 
tions. 

We have‘ adopted the efficienqgy card system for graders 
and inspectbrs working at the different mills of subscribers. 

We have employed an instructor of grades, T. E. Flanders, 
to go among the mills of subscribers and the inspectors of 
the association so as to have more uniform grading. 

We have had printed the standard yellow pine rules for 
manufacturing in Spanish for the South American trade. 

We have adopted a system so we can keep track of all 
claims made by buyers of yellow pine lumber for whatever 
cause, keeping a record of same and the record of the in- 
spector, so as to have before us any failures in manufacture 
or shipping. 

We have made during the last year a thorough investiga- 
tion of sizes of yellow pine timbers manufactured for the 
benefit of our committee in its work. 

We have made a thoreugh investigation of weights of 
yellow pine lumber under the jurisdiction of a subcommittee 
on standard weights, T. L. L. Temple, chairman. 

We have recommended not only the branding of all tim- 
bers but the branding of all lumber with the association 
mark by the manufacturers before being shipped. 

We have a committee now investigating some standard 
method to adopt on the branding process for not only tim- 
bers but for shed and yard stocks, and while this committee 
has not completed its labor it is a certainty that in the 
near future we will have a machine that will automatically 
brand lumber as it is manufactured. 

On the matter of branding timbers the committee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution requesting all timbers that are 
shipped by subscribers be properly branded so they can be 
identified at destination. It is one of the most important 
subjects before the yellow pine manufacturers today not 
only for timbers but for all classes and items of lumber 
shipped. 

There are in different sections of the country several 
different interests that are opposing the “density” rule and 
the branding of timbers. The more the interests agitate 
this question the more it is going to rebound to our credit 
and to our business, and any fight carried on from selfish 
motives against these two progressive ideas is bound to be 
a failure and your grading committee asks your most 
active and sincere support in carrying out these two most 
progressive measures. 

The grading committee requests a continuance of your 
support in its work; it invites criticism of all kind; it is 
working for your interest and to sueceed must have your 
support. There may be times when it does not succeed in 
satisfying all the different interests in yellow pine, but 
you may rest assured that the committee will consider 








each and every subject from the broad point of view 
benefiting the industry as a whole. 

Just a word in closing. We expect this spring a_ visi! 
from a very large delegation of the retail trade in differen: 
sections of the country. We expect to profit largely froin 
their advice and investigation of our systems of manufa. 
turing, grading and shipping lumber at the mills. You wil! 
be kept fully advised by letter as to all developments con- 
cerning their visit and their recommendations and as to 
the result of their visit. We request that you advise us 
fully your opinion of their suggestions and advice so we 
can be guided in our action in making any changes in tho 
present rules by your advice as well as theirs. 

Report of Committee on Shingles 


J. H. Eddy, of Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the 
committee on shingles, read the report of that com- 
mittee: 

Your committee on shingles was organized less than ten 
days ago and has not had time to complete its study of 
the subject assigned, or to prepare a report in proper form. 
We must, therefore, deal largely in generalities in this 
paper, attempting only to outline the situation. 

Your committee is convinced at the outset that the yel 
low pine shingle constitutes a valuable byproduct of our 
business and that our neglect of it in the past has consti- 
tuted a serious and costly error from more than one stand 
point. We have wasted quantities of material, which could 
have been-used in the manufacture of shingles, to meet an 
existing demand in our own territory, and at a fair profit. 
To our failure to study its possibilities and properly present 
its merits to the public is due in no small measure ‘to the 
present agitation against the use of the wooden shingle as 
a roof covering. ‘The lack of proper rules for manufactur- 
ing shingles, based upon accurate knowledge of requirements, 
has resulted in the producing and marketing of shingles that 
were not fit for use as much by reason of their being made 
from unsuitable material, as by bad or careless methods, and 
in sizes that did not meet requirements. 

We all know that wooden shingles have been used for 
roof covering almost from time immemorial, and we know 
that the old-time shingle, of generous thickness, split or 
rived out of first-class heart pine, has stood the test of time 
better than any other material used for the same purpose, 
unless it be expensive forms of tile. 

During the last few years in a penny-wise, pound-foolish 
attempt to affect savings shingle manufacturers have used 
all sorts of inferior material, have made shingles too thin 
and too wide; and to cap the climax, in an effort to save 
earriage charges, Fave kiln-dried the very life out of their 
shingles. Having. given so little consideration to what is 
required of a shingle, it is not surprising that they have 
also entirely neglected to consider the methods by which 
shingles should be applied and painted or treated to insure 
their giving proper service. 

The fact still remains that a heart pine shingle, properly 
manufactured, properly painted or treated, and properly ap- 
plied, constitutes the most satisfactory covering, for the 
residence at least, within the means of the average home 
builder. It is also true that there is an enormous demand 
for shingles in the territory that can be reached by yellow 
pine mills on rates not exceeding 10 cents. 

We have material in abundance from which to manu- 
facture a shingle meeting every requirements and there is 
an immense market for the product at our very doors when 
we are ready to take care of it. 

Meet Wood Shingle Requirements 

To secure and retain this great volume of business for 
vellow pine it is necessary that we study closely from every 
standpoint what is required of the wood shingle and to 
proceed to meet these requirements. We can draw upon 
our past experience for all necessary information concern- 
ing the character of material that should be put into yellow 
pine shingles, the proper size to which they should be cut 
and the defects which must be excluded. We will need 
to study roof construction in connection with the use of 
wooden shingles and work out specifications under which we 
can guarantee their performance to a reasonable extent. 

These specifications must prescribe the pitch of the roof 
on which wooden shingles are to be used, the size, spacing 
and bracing of roof rafters, the size and spacing of the 
decking, the manner in which the shingles shall be laid. 
including the extent to which each shingle should be ex- 
posed to the weather, correct spacing, the kind and number 
of nails to us2, how the nails shall be driven, and in fact 
every other detail connected with the subject. We must 
go further and work out the problem of treating or painting 
shingles to make them reasonably fireproof, which will also 
naturally tend to increase their durability. Extensive 
experiments are being conducted along this line by Dr. 
von Schrenk and by the Forest Products Laboratory, which 
we believe will soon result in the finding of practical and 
inexpensive methods of serving this end, even in connection 
with sap grades. This phase of the question must include 
determining whether treating or painting should be done 
before. or after laying the shingle and whether at the mill 
by the manufacturer or on the job by the builder. 

We have in the wooden shingle an article that meets 
every requirement for a water tight, durable and artistic 
roof covering, which is within the means of the average 
home builder and which turns to useful account material 
that would otherwise be wasted. 

The wooden shingle has been charged with responsibility 
for a very heavy percentage of the national fire loss; but 
an unprejudiced analysis of statistics quickly convinces any 
one of the absurdity of this charge. The records themselves 
show how small a percentage of the total loss occurs in 
fires charged to shingle roofs; and even the casual observer 
knows that in probably a big majority of cases the shingle 
root is merely a contributing factor at most—defective 
flues, defective wiring, and carelessness, including both the 
common or garden, and the criminal varieties, are the real 
causes. A cast iron roof would not help in such cases. 

The shingle manufacturer must, however, acknowledge 
some degree of responsibility for the prejudice existing in 
many quarters against the wooden shingle, because he has 
permitted shingles to be made from bad material, and in 
sizes dltogether unsuitable for the purpose, and has made 
no attempt to inform himself of requirements or to educate 
the public to the merits of the product and the proper 
method of using it. Owners and architects are chiefly con- 
cerned with keeping down the first cost, while the builder 
does not care what material he uses or what service the 
material gives so long as he gets his money. Thin, wide 
shingles, laid too much to the weather, on flat roofs, and 
often of inferior, untreated material, poorly applied, are 
responsible for the epigram coined by the manufacturer of 
composition roofing, who says that ‘‘wood shingles are not a 
roof covering but a crime.’ Such inferior shingles do curl 
and crack, admitting water and affording a lodgment for 
sparks or brands; but this is not the case with the proper 
shingle, properly laid, 
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Your committee calls attention to the danger that the 
» judice against the wooden shingle, which is being fos- 
d by the substitute manufacturer on the ground that it 
resents an excessive fire hazard, will be extended to rest 

nst all wood as a building material. Insurance com- 
nies threaten to raise rates unless the wooden shingle is 
ohibited and city governments are forced by short-sighted 
lic sentiment to yield to these demands. This is the 
‘ering wedge, inserted at a weak point; the attack will be 
‘ected next at some other of our products. On this one 
ound alone we can not afford to longer ignore the situ- 
on; we can not wait even the few years required to 
»w up the substitute material as a costly failure. We 
uust act now. 

Your committee has offered a specification that it be- 
lieves will take care of the question of manufacture as 

sizes and admissible defects; it will proceed with its 
investigation and endeavor to work out adequate specifica- 
ions covering all other points involved, including sugges- 
‘ion as to manufacturing methods and the utilization of 
uitable material that is now being wasted in high stumps, 
timber cut-offs ete. It hopes eventually to interest the trade 
extension and advertising committee in this proposition; 
and in the meantime ask for suggestions and coéperation 
trom every subscriber, 

Plans for Better Salesmanship 


For the sales and distribution committee Chairman 
Hf. T. Kendall, of Houston, Tex., reported and de- 
scribed tentative plans formed at the first meeting for 
a school of lumber salesmen to teach fundamentals of 
salesmanship, manufacturing conditions, methods and 
costs; trade extension; yellow pine, its merits, uses 
ete., and a study of substitutes. A three-day course 
is proposed to be supplemented by a book of questions 
to be answered by the salesmen in attendance within 
thirty days and sent to the committee. At a meeting 
held in New Orleans later the committee decided to 
secure the approval of the board of directors before 
proceeding with the work and to request authority to 
employ a salaried secretary to have charge of the 
detail work. If the plan is approved by the directors 
and the association the committee will ascertain 
whether a sufficient attendance can be secured to 
warrant a general meeting; then select a tentative date 
and arrange a program. 

Such a school is deemed necessary by the committee 
because of the lack of training in salesmanship funda- 
mentals, a lack of knowledge of the wood, its merits 
and defects, and a lack of knowledge of substitutes 
and merits and limitations; lack of knowledge regard- 
ing costs and method of manufacture, and lack of in- 
terest among the salesmen in association work. The 
committee believes such instructions will develop bet- 
ter salesmanship, create an esprit de corps, and pro- 
vide the foundation for future work of all associations. 
The committee endorsed the visible supply reports, 
recommending their division into States where mills 
are located and showing the number of mills reporting 
from each State. Further recommendations were the 
addition of a column carrying ‘‘total stock on hand,’’ 
also that both dry and green unsold stock be shown 
together rather than simply dry unsold stock and pro- 
vision on the report for rough planer rips available for 
the manufacture of car material, flooring, ceiling, sid- 
ing ete., this stock to be shown in a lump sum. 

Reporting for the special committee on branding, 
Chairman Charles Green explained that the committee 
is only a month old and had held only one meeting. An 
association brand or trade mark with a symbol or 
number representing individual mills was proposed. 
The branding machines under investigation are claimed 
to be practical and easily installed, and the committee 
reported that the machines will be tested in a short 
time, the directors having made a cash allowance for 
that purpose. The cost might be lessened by the asso- 
ciation’s acquirement of the machines selected and 
their lease to the mills, the trade mark to be copy- 
righted. 

Trade marking and a certified product would be 
beneficial in several ways and make identification of 
the product easier. The speaker cited a case where 
his company shipped stock to Garmany stenciled in 
the usual way; another shipper using the same stencil 
shipped to the same buyer, thus making identification 
very difficult. The committee strongly recommended 
trade marking, pronouncing it absolutely necessary 
if the subscribers were to reap the full value of asso- 
ciation activities. President Keith recalled a case 
brought to the attention of the directors where thirty- 
five cars were each found to contain 3,000 feet below 
grade and of a different character, showing a substi- 
tution of grades in each case. 





Reviews Wood Block Promotion Work 


John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the 
wood block paving committee, reviewed briefly the 
wood block paving promotion work that had been done, 
and said that the failure of the creosoted people to get 
together among themselves had somewhat hampered 
the work, but experience has shown results proportion- 
ate to the amount expended. The most effective pro- 
motion was in convincing city engineers and other 
officials of the merits of wood block for paving. After 
discussing the work of the promotion work Mr. Kaul 
said: j 

We are gradually getting to the point »where we have 
the best paving on the market. Any defects of paving laid 
in the past can now be satisfactorily explained, and meth- 
ods have been devised to avoid a repetition of these mis- 
takes. You can boost wood block paving as strongly as 
you like, for we can make the boost good. From 55,000,000 
to 60,000,000 feet annually now goes into wood block pav- 
ing and there is no reason why this market should not be 
enlarged to consume 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet annu- 
ally. 

The chairman closed his report by urging manufac- 
turers to boost wood block paving ‘‘to the limit.’’ 

An informal discussion of the papers that had been 


read was then invited. W. J. Haynen suggested that 
the association furnish all subscribers with placards 
to be placed in each car shipped, stating that the 
shipper is an association subscriber and guarantees 
the product shipped to be as bought. 

Mr. Kaul thought that the association should stand 
behind the product and endorse this suggestion but 
proposed that the placard should also bear the ship- 
per’s name. 

J. Lewis Thompson approved the idea but wanted it 
whipped into correct shape before final adoption. 
President Keith explained that the details could be 
worked out by the directors, and a motion putting it 
up to the directors was carried. 

Mr. Thompson made a suggestion that the inspection 
committee provide that reports on claim inspections 
hereafter carry the name of the consignor as well as 
that of the consignee, and his motion to that effect was 
carried. 


Discontinuance of Special Grades Opposed 


At the request of the president Mr. Haynen dis- 
cussed ‘‘special grades’? and a proposition to adopt 
*%-inch as a standard thickness. He opposed the dis- 
continuance of special grades and thought that any 
mill should be allowed to make anything provided 
specials were not in conflict or in competition with 
standard grades. There are some manufacturers who 
get out special grades to compete with standard grades. 
This, Mr. Haynen thought, is wrong. The association 
should not prevent mills making special grades but 
the mills should not use specials unfairly in competi- 
tion with the regular association grades. That trouble 
is hard to deal with except possibly through the in- 
spection service. He opposed the %-inch standard 
thickness on the ground that it cheapens lumber while 
the association strives to improve the product and 
establish right standards. Also it would increase the 
amount of stock of ‘*B’’ grade. 

Mr. Thompson considered it a bad thing for the 
association to have mills making special- grades. If 
encouraged it would not be long before each mill would 
be making its own grades. The association policy, 
he said, is to standardize. The way to standardize is 
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to make product and grades alike. ‘He believed special 
grading practice would lead to confusion and that it 
should not be endorsed, especially in view of the move- 
ment to guarantee association grades. He suggested 
that the grading committee consider means to discour- 
age this proposition. 

Mr. Mason opposed special grades but favored %- 
inch as a standard thickness for boards and flooring. 
He was willing to yield to objections against its adop- 
tion for finish. His company, he said, cuts about 50 
percent to %-inch and with 4% as the standard is com- 
pelled to carry both thicknesses in stock. 

J. H. Eddy thought the special grade matter involved 
trade extension work and that yellow pine manufacturers 
must be prepared to meet any special demand wherever 
developed. He said, ‘‘We want standard grades but to 
eliminate special grades to meet special demand would 
be a serious mistake and we should be tying our hands 
if we refused to supply this special demand.’’ His own 
company, he said, found it necessary in its operations to 
provide for special demand. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, thought the matter 
should be considered very carefully. Getting special 
prices for special grades, he said, was a ‘‘trick in ad- 
vertising.’’ He recalled cases in New England where 


specials were advertised under special names and he was 


inclined to consider it a pretty good scheme. 

The matter was finally referred to the grading com- 
mittee for action. 

At this stage in the proceedings President Keith took 
a straw vote on the sentiment regarding branding by 
asking all who were willing to brand their lumber if 
recommended by the directors to raise their hands, and 
many responded. A call for those who opposed branding 
brought no response and the sentiment indicated was 
unanimous for branding. 


New Molding Book 


For the molding committee Chairman O, O. Axley, of 
Warren, Ark., reported a new and somewhat different 


standard book now in press. Proof copies of this book 
were recently sent to subscribers in order to bring out 
comments and criticisms that would lead to improvement. 
The work of compilation, he said, had been slow and 
difficult because of an attempt to harmonize the views of 
molding users over a large and varied territory. The 
book is not perfect because it is impossible to meet all 
the wishes of all respecting patterns, sizes ete., but the 
new work contains all the patterns and standard sizes 
in the standard books of practically all the sash and 
door concerns in Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, In- 
diana, Oklahoma, Texas and parts of Ohio and Michi- 
gan as well as that of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Many new patterns were added at 
the suggestion of architects and millwork concerns. Sizes 
of finished product were changed to care for thin and 
rip stock. About sixty-five different patterns were 
changed from 4% to “4 inches, thus effecting an immense 
saving of waste material. Width sizes, however, could 
not be reduced in the same proportion and comply with 
the requirements of architects and others. The com- 
mittee had found it impossible to comply with many 
suggestions from far eastern States because of the ap- 
parent jack of specific standards or patterns in that ter 
ritory. The committee regretted the delay in issuing the 
book bat the task could not be finished in a week or 
more. Mr. Axley said, ‘‘We did the best we could with- 
out taking chances of making serious mistakes.’’ 
Association’s Special Counsel Reports 

The report of Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, spe- 
cial counsel of the association, was read by Secretary 
Rhedes, together with letter from Judge Boyle explain- 
ing his absence. The report was as follows: 

For at least seven years prior to the fall of 1915, with 
but two short periods of respite, lumber manufacture 
had suffered as with an industrial plague. * * * Over- 
production has ever been the basic evil. This condition 
could not be met and corrected from within, and this 
because those in charge of this all-important branch of 
our industrial affairs were afraid of the law. * * * 
Gentlemen, there are Governments in the world so run 
that manufacturers similarly situated would have been 
put in jail for doing that which you have been here do- 
ing because of your fear of the law! We all love our 
country and glory in her history; we would fight for 
her, and if needs be, die for her; yet have we not in this 
country something to learn touching the science of gov- 
ernment, and this especially as it relates to the con- 
servation of the Nation’s one crop, natural resources? 

It was due to uncertainty of legal interpretation that 
public sentiment justified the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The commission was not only created 
to correct unfair trade practices but, more important 
still, it has the power to go deeply into the economic 
conditions of an industry, and if the problems uncov- 
ered are beyond its power of correction, then it can 
outline the remedy needed and also recommend such 
legislation as may be necessary to secure needed relief. 

One of the basic questions that the commission must 
meet sooner or later is this: Can the commission be a 
practical aid to business touching the application of the 
Sherman law, as the same relates to trade agreements? 

The Supreme Court has held that these agreements 
that were not in “unreasonable” restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce, are not illegal. In this pro- 
nouncement the Supreme Court recognized the underly- 
ing fact that codperative endeavor is essential in our 
present day industrial progress. However, that which 
is a “reasonable” coéperative agreement in a given in- 
dustry is, after all, a simple question of fact and not a 
question of law at all. The law attaches only after the 
fact is ascertained. The difficulty has been that business 
men have hesitated entering into agreements having for 
their object the correction of inherent problems in- 
volved in an industry—agreements looking to the elimi- 
nation of waste and the development of economies, be- 
cause they~ could not foretell the legal consequences. 

Those who, with an open mind, have examined into 
the factors involved in the lumber industry know that 
monopoly is impossible; also, due to the wideflung char- 
acter of the industry, the numbers engaged, and the com- 
peting character of the woods, that trade restraint to the 
public hurt is likewise out of the question. Yet, due to 
fear and uncertainty, the industry has been the victim 
of brutal, wasteful competition, and this the result of 
fear to indulge in proper codperative effort. * * * The 
practice has been to submit for legal determination a 
given agreement or combination to a court and jury 
utterly unacquainted with the delicate and intricate 
problems involved in an industry, with the result that 
misinformation is as liable to find lodgment as the 
logic of fact. That which one court might approve by 
way of interpreting facts, another may disapprove. In 
other words, there has been no tribunal to which busi- 
ness could go and have the ultimate truth ascertained 
and thereafter receive a chart by which to guide its 
future course. 

It was to meet this situation that the Federal Trade 
Commission was created. Whether the law under which 
the commission is now organized is broad enough to 
solve the difficulty, remains to be seen, but in the end 
the matter will be adjusted, business will come into its 
own, and a plain, logical, scientific method of adminis- 
tering the Sherman law will evolve itself. 


Lumbermen Take Action 

In the early summer of 1915, a few clear-visioned lum- 
ber manufacturers under the leadership of Charles S. 
Keith and Robert H. Dowmann determined on a course 
of action. The plan was to gather in some public way 
the facts and spread them openly before the administra- 
tion at Washington and the Congress of the United 
States, the thought being that if the simple truth was 
made manifest some way would be found to solve the 
confused and difficult problems that inhere in this in- 
dustry. To this end the Federal Trade Commission 
was consulted and a national survey of economic condi- 
tions arranged. 

In July the first hearing was held at Chicago, at which 
place the situation as it existed in the South and in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan was canvassed. From 
Chicago the commission went west and covered the 
operations of Washington, Oregon and California. 

It was deemed advisable that the hearings should 
supplement each other, and to this end it was arranged 


(Continued on Page 64.) 
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ETHICS, COSTS AND LIEN LAW INTEREST DEALERS 


West Virginia Association’s Annual Insists Upon Business Consistency—Proposed Legislative Action to Be Furthered 
—Knowledge of Costs and Standardized Credits Pronounced Essentials of Success 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 18.—The members of the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation met today in this city to hold their third annual 
convention. Although the association is less than two 
years old it is a husky infant and promises to grow 
into a builders’ white hope. The Windsor Hotel is 
bright with the blue and gold official badges each with 
its medallion map of the ‘State pendant below, and at 
night when the last stay-outer gets in and before the 
first early-riser gets out the place is packed to the roof. 
Secretary G. J. Dickerson, of Huntington, reported 132 
members, and a large majority are in attendance. There 
seems to be great satisfaction among the members over 
the results achieved and much optimism about the future. 
The secretary in his report referred to the fact that the 
motive underlying the founding of the association was 
to get the State out of the ‘‘wildeat’’ list. Whole- 
salers who were careful to abide by trade ethics in their 
dealings in neighboring States felt free to sell direct 
in West Virginia. This practice has been largely abated 
by means of the activities of the association. Mr. 
Dickerson stated that he had remonstrated with more 
than thirty concerns and had gotten definite promises 
from twenty-seven of them to deal ethically in the fu- 
ture. There was much earnestness evidenced on this 
point. President W. E. Minter, of Kenova, and several 
of the other members said repeatedly that the only 
method that could or would be used in securing retail 
rights was giving publicity to the facts and urging the 
proved truth that the retailer is an economic necessity 
and as such is entitled to fair play. 

Being a young association there is much work to be 
done, but probably the most important at present is 
getting a just and workable lien law through the State 
legislature. This subject overshadowed all others in 
the first day’s discussions, though the general subject 
of the cost of doing business was dwelt upon with much 
earnestness both in ag president’s opening address and 
in a paper read by J. G. Moran, of Wheeling, represent- 
ing Felt & Tarr ant, of Chieago, adding mz chine manu- 
facturers. 

After the address of welcome by Mayor H. L. Kirk, 
of Wheeling, in which the mayor said he had just given 
a furlough to the police and that he welcomed the luni- 
bermen to the melting pot of West Virginia, Col. D. A. 
Mossman, of Huntington, replied by stating that his 
own qualifications for iihing the speech were that he 
had Irish blood, and an Irishman is always ready either 
to talk or to be a policeman. He warned the visitors 
to behave while near Mayor Kirk’s melting pot lest they 
find themselves inside a very hot kettle, and he closed by 
urging that this is a time for preparedness for both 
war and peace and that lumbermen could do no better 
than to boost the association up to the highest standard 
of efficiency. 


President Sounds Keynote of Convention 


President W. E. Minter, after urging that the mem- 
bers should not forget the serious purpose of the con- 
vention in the good fellowship and pleasure they had 
outside of the sessions, sounded the keynote of the day’s 
session by stating that if the retailer is unnecessary 
and is merely making a job for himself he ought to be 
brushed aside; but since he is a real necessity and has 
been proved such, he must accept the responsibilities of 
his position and make himself and his methods as eifti- 
cient as possible. Wholesalers are finding that they 
can sell more cheaply to retailers than to consumers, so 
these men are working with instead of against retailers; 
but in the old, unorganized d: iys the retailers lost most 
of the business except that which the wholesaler did not 
want, for they had no way of calling attention forcibly 
to right and proper methods of conducting affairs. 

Then the president dwelt at length on the fact that 
retailers must know what it costs them to do business. 
He spoke of the cement situation and the fact that the 
cement people were taking advantage of retailing agen- 
cies already established and were getting their product 
marketed at a margin on which a retailer would starve 
to death if he sold nothing else. He touched upon im- 
proper discounts and dwelt at some length on the lien 
law situation and urged that all members learn the atti- 
tude of candidates for the legislature on this subject. 

Secretary G. J. Dickerson, of Huntington, read the 
minutes of last year’s convention, after which the presi- 
dent appointed the following members of the committee 
to name the other committees: Walter Perkins, Blue- 
field; A. M. Finney, Charleston; G. J. Dickerson, Hunt- 
ington; A. A. Wilson, Wheeling; W. H. Kieves, Wheel- 
ing; M. N. Cecil, Wheeling; R. Marshall, Wheeling, and 
Harold Becker, Wheeling. 


Cost of Doing Business 


J. G. Moran, the first speaker of the afternoon ses- 
sion, in dealing with the cost of doing business gave a 
few statistics showing that 100,000 corporations in the 
United States make no profit at all. Ninety percent of 
the men who go into business fail, but 50 percent reénter 
business and 40 percent then succeed. This, according to 
the speaker, is because they have learned to appreciate 
the importance of knowing costs. There are two kinds 
of competition: that of the pocketbook and that of the 
head. The pocketbook or price-cutting competitor by 
the way he conducts his business acknowledges that he 
is not so good an organizer and administrator as are 
the other merchants in his line. The real business man 





is the one who can stay in dati sell at a competing 
price and still make a fair margin of profit. In order 
to do this he has to know exactly what each department 
of his business costs him. He must know it in a way 
that will admit of comparison with other dealers’ costs. 
Each department must be charged with its share of in- 
surance, taxes, rent and general overhead expenses. If 
a man ewns his own ground, he must allow a sum for 
rent. He must allow a salary for himself. Lumber used 
in the planing mill should be charged against it at an 
increase over cost price, for he can not afford to handle 
lumber for nothing. Instead of sending a diversified 
bill through the planing inill on one job number it ought 
to be divided into items and each item given a job 
number, for otherwise the costs worked out for it will 
be valueless in estimating future bills. 

President Minter urged strongly that a permanent 
committee on costs be appointed by the new president. 
Mr. Moran, in talking about the subject to a few 
friends after the session had closed, said he wished he 
had pressed the subject harder on account of its great 
importance. ‘‘Dealers must learn how to handle this 
thing,’’ he said, ‘‘for if they don’t they can’t hope to 
stay in business. Competition has already become too 
strong for mere guess work.’’ 

Mechanics’ Lien Law Discussion 

The remainder of the session was devoted to consider- 
ing the subject of a mechanics’ lien law. Roy J. Mar- 
cum, a lawyer of Huntington, opened the discussion. He 
said that while at last year’s meeting he had been called 
on to preach the funeral of the bill they had hoped to 
get through the legislature, this year he was glad to 
report a resurrected and improved measure that seemed 
io have a fighting chance for passage at the coming 
session. The lien law in West Virginia has suffered 
but two changes in twenty-five years; one extended the 
right to file liens on water craft and the other speci- 
fied a form for filing that no lawyer in the State and 
no material man knows how to fill out. During these 
twenty-five years the business of the State has changed 
and multiplied many times. This being the case a group 
of men set about gathering the experience of material 
men over the State for the purpose of framing a new 
law. This was done, but the bill was killed in legis- 
lative committee. Since that time Mr. Marcum said he 
had studied the lien laws of all the other States and had 
introduced certain changes into the original draft. One 
change is the giving to the owner the privilege of filing 
his agreement with the contractor in the office of the 
proper county official, thereby limiting his liability to 
the contract price; but at the same time the contractor 
must furnish a bond guaranteeing that he will settle 
for the niaterial. If the bond proves worthless the 
owner is liable. Mr. Marcum went into the details of 
the proposed bill and answered dozens: of questions. 

Following Mr. Marcum Judge J. W. Ewing, of Wheel- 
ing, gave a little history of the lien law. This form 
of law, it seems, was first proposed by Thomas Jefferson 
in 1791 and is distinctly an American invention. Canada 
has adopted it in every one of her Provinces, but it is 
unknown in England. Judge Ewing said that conditions 
were different in different States and that consequently 
a uniform lien law might not be possible. But it would 
be highly desirable, especially to dealers living on the 
border of one State and doing business under different 
codes of laws. Judge Ewing discussed the proposed bill, 
made some suggestions for changes and answered a great 
many questions. After ke had finished and the general 
discussion had been coneluded the association passed a 
motion accepting the proposed bill as the one it would 
favor and pledging the members to personal and finan- 
cial support of it when it is introduced, into the next 
legislature. At a later session a motion was passed levy- 
ing a. special assessment of $10 on each active member 
for the purpose of forming a fund to secure the neces- 
sary publicity, pay for printing and meet other necessary 
expenses incident to the fight for its enactment into law. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION 


The matter of cement profits was introduced by Presi- 
dent Minter at the first session of the second day’s 
meeting and occupied the association most of the morn- 
ing. The association members, a number of whom spoke, 
contended for a 10-cent differential on the barrel with 
a 5-cent discount for cash. The president called upon 
Gail B. Hamer, of the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, who said that the cement business is improving 
and that the outlook for the differential asked is good. 
He stated that there are 100 manufacturers of cement 
in the country and that some of the smaller and less 
responsible concerus insist on selling unethically. This 
makes it very hard for those manufacturers who wish 
to codperate with the retailers. For effecting this 
change there is need for codperation among retailers. In 
this way the unethical manufacturers can .be held in line 
by means of publicity. On request from the members 
he read some figures on the costs of handling cement com- 
piled by certain Cleveland dealers. They are as follows: 
CRE NT) SEINE, a's 0 e554 nie sien sos ek canes 1.5 cents a barrel 
Carting from warehouse to wagon cent a barrel 
Warehouse Overhead ... 2... 000085 ees soe 5.7 cents a barrel 
ee ee Sern et 11.4 cents a barrel 


OEM os Cee cn ccc lne ah ke aie Se 6 ee 0.9 cents a barrel 
Interest on inyestment.........023<cscses 1.9 cents a barrel 
IED sna'h og 5 oss aes iola aes Nee ee ee 1 cent abarrel 
SURMEEINS (5745s oho e's hie hie beh speek Sate 15 cents a barrel 
POE MEME nus acnibigeee anShcweaencee .. 9.5 cents a barrel 





DOU sce svn ewscessess esse nee es eee 


These dealers found that the cost of handling the 
sacks cost 3.6 cents a barrel. Mr. Hamer stated that 
the manufacturers found the sack problem a bad one and 
were encouraging retailers and consumers as much as 
possible to use paper sacks, 


G. A. Olsen, of Rock Products, in a talk on this gen 
eral subject, said there was a need for a national asso- 
ciation to handle these matters, for if the dealers secure 
a 10-cent differential and are not secured nationally 
certain manufacturers who are not able to work with the 
dealers of West Virginia will begin ‘‘wildcat’’ selling; 
but if they can be touched by a national organization in 
other parts of the country where they do seil to retailers 
they will stick to ethical selling in all parts of the coun- 
try. A motion was passed to refer this matter to a 
special committee. 


Uniform Credit System Urged 


G. M. Mossman, of Huntington, in speaking on the 
subject of uniform credits, stated that a retailer would 
buy carefully, check over the shipments carefully, shed 
stock carefully and then sell to any contractor who came 
in without asking him when and how he intended to 
make payment. The retailer can not buy from the whole- 
saler on that basis, and the reason he deals in this 
manner with the contractor is that he is afraid the con- 
tractor will get mad and take the bill to a competitor. 
This works out so that a contractor who could not buy 
a pair of shoes on credit can get thousands of dollars’ 
worth of building material without any mention of pay- 
ment being made. The Huntington dealers are trying 
codperation. They are asking contractors for signed 
financial statements and no contractors who refuse to 
comply can get credit. These statements are checked 
up as far as possible with the county records, and then 
the contractors are classified and given ratings. ‘These 
ratings are modified by the experience the different deal- 
ers have in doing business with them. Mr. Mossman 
closed by stating that retail business is facing a revolu- 
tion in the matter of credits and that all dealers will 
have to take account of it, for in the changing condi- 
tions of business the leaks of today will be the profits 
of tomorrow. 

A. R. Black, of Port Clinton, Ohic, spoke on ‘‘ Prepa- 
ration for Codperation.’’ He brought both wit and elo- 
quence into play in dealing with his subject. He spoke 
of the muddle of State and Federal laws dealing with 
business and stated that before business. can be set 
free to fill the place to which it is entitled these laws 
will have to be harmonized and brought up to date. 
The speaker dwelt on the fact that codperation is not 
opposed to self reliance, for scarcely a single act of life 
can be accomplished without the preliminary assistance 
of other people. The basis for coéperation must lie in 
unity of purpose, harmony of action, good fellowship and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Black closed with a burst of eloquence 
that caused Secretary Dickerson to nominate him for 
president of the United States. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was held in the Market House 
Auditorium and began with a few vaudeville stunts by 
some of the performers who were appearing on the cur- 
rent bill at the Victoria. An educated mule did some 
calculations, a couple of accordeon players so won the 
hearts of the lumbermen that when an _ enthusiastic 
brother passed the hat it clouded up and rained money, 
an elderly person made a noise like a chicken and an- 
other like a cat fight and lastly and especially Riley Wil- 
son, of Charleston, known to the tobacco trade as a star 
vaudevillian, brought down the hovse with half a dozen 
stories. 

W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, was on the program 
for a talk on ‘‘Our Duties as Retail Lumber and Supply 
Dealers,’’ but the hour was so late he contented himself 
with boosting the Ohio convention and urging as many 
as possible to attend. The last speech was on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘Advantage of Truck Over Team Deliv- 
eries,’’ given by Hartley Howard, jr., of Pittsburgh. 
With the aid of a chart and a set of figures Mr. Howard 
made as careful an analysis as his limited time would 
allow. 

Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected: 


President—H. E. Shadle, Charleston. 

First vice president—G. A. Grishaber, Charleston. 

Second vice president—Walter Perkins, Bluefield. 

Third vice president—J. J. Menkemeyer, Wheeling. 
Fourth vice president—J. C. Biddle, Clarksburg. 
Directors—M. B. Sprague, Weston; C. A. Short, Shinston. 


The convention adopted resolutions thanking the peo- 
ple in charge of the gathering, the hotel, the city and all 
other persons and organizations that helped in making 
the affair a success. A resolution endorsing equal suff- 
rage was laid on the table because there was not time to 
discuss it. 

The convention closed with a banquet held in the 
evening in the banquet room of the Windsor Hotel. 
Congressman Howard Sutherland was the principal 
speaker and dealt with the matter of preparedness 
against war. He took a rising vote and found that prac- 
tically all the lumbermen present were in favor of ade- 
quate preparedness. Mr. Sutherland was followed by 
Attorney J. J. Coniff, W. E. Minter and others. 
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LUMBER AND BRICK MEN FRATERNIZE IN CONVENTION 


Chio Retailers Hold Annual Meeting Simultaneously with Complete Building Show—Old Time Salesmen Join in Mak- 
ing Event Interesting—Expert Explains Standard Mill Construction 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. Feb. 23.—With the sixth city a 
mecca for material men of every sort on account of 
the Complete Building Show, hundreds of dealers be- 
ing here, the thirty-fourth annual of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers is being held auspi- 
ciously. Honoring Washington’s birthday anniversary 
as the opening time, more than three hundred mem- 
bers have gathered here to participate in a program 
as pungent and valuable as any at the many annual 
meetings that have preceded. The annual will close 
tomorrow after having as speakers not only topliners 
in the lumber world but such well known public men 
as Myron T. Herrick, former ambassador to France, 
and former Governor James M. Cox of Ohio. 

Following yesterday’s session the lumber dealers 
formed a prominent part of the Washington’s Birth- 
day Preparedness Parade, which was a feature of the 
Forest City’s celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth of the Father of his Country, and at the conclu- 
sion of the parade visited the Complete Building Show 
in a body. It was Children’s Day at the show and 
it was fitting that the exercises took place at the 
model of Mt. Vernon, Washington’s home, which as 
is well. known, was ‘‘built of wood.’’ 

Patriotism and childish appreciation of Washington 
and his home, which is done in miniature in Washing- 
ton Square, the exhibit space of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers, were awakened in a fitting talk 
by Arch C. Klumph, one of Cleveland’s leading lumber 
dealers and vice president of the association. For 
the children he related briefly the history of Mt. 
Vernon, pointing out the various rooms in the house 
and the various uses in Washington’s time. He even 
showed the window of the room where Washington 
died. For these future home owners, who attentively 
listened, it was a lesson in patriotism and a lesson in 
wood. 

TUESDAY FORENOON’S SESSION 


When the initial session of the annual opened yes- 
terday forenoon at Gray’s Armory, the home of the 
well known Cleveland Grays, President S. 8. King, 
of Dayton, did not waste any time with preliminaries. 
President King declared that he did not even intend 
to give any annual talk, so desirous was he to plunge 
into a program that he believed held much of value 
to the dealers, and confined himself to announce- 
ments. 

Attention was especially called to codperation given 
the association by the manufacturers, not only at 
the Building Show but at various exhibit booths within 
the armory. After citing that 1915 had generally 
speaking been a poor year with the retail lumber dealer 
in Ohio, but that 1916 was giving all prospects for a 
banner year, and also mentioning briefly what the 
Dayton Building Show had accomplished for the deal- 
ers of his home city, President King introduced Alee 
E. Bernstein, director of public safety of Cleveland, 
who spoke in behalf of Mayor Davis. The speaker in 
weleoming the visiting lumber dealers called attention 
to Cleveland’s wonderful growth within recent years, 
and what this growth meant from the standpoint of 
the builder. One of the city’s proposed projects is 
an auditorium seating 15,000 persons, which will cost 
several millions of dollars, and he told how Mayor 
Davis was untiringly working to assure its success. 


An Example of Fairmindedness 


As a striking example of the fairmindedness of the 
lumber dealer, two representatives of the brick inter- 
ests were upon the program and although to part of 
the remarks of each speaker strong objection could be 
lodged by the retailer of lumber the remarks were 
accepted with a spirit of good nature, and the lumber 
dealers were glad the brick men came. The first 
speaker was H. C. Chapin, an extensive manufacturer, 
who began by stating a belief that closer codperation 
should exist between the lumberman and the brick man 
in order to render greater service to the building indus- 
try of the country. He gave some statistics that might 
be considered as reflecting on wood, praised the stand- 
ard mill construction exhibit of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Building show, and 
concluded with a plea, amusing to lumber dealers pres- 
ent, that lumber dealers and brick interests should 
codperate more closely in order that brick be used 
for exterior building purposes and wood for the inte- 
rior. His closing remarks caused amusement, but no 
bitterness was expressed, as the speaker did it all in 
such a friendly way. The other speaker was Thomas 
A. Randall, secretary of the National Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who talked briefly. 


What Mill Construction Really Is 


The lumber dealers got back at the brick men 
promptly through Prof. C. E. Paul of the Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, who is an expert in the matter of 
building construction, especially mill constructed build- 
ings. Taking the standard mill construction model 
at the Building Show as a text, the speaker cited 
many unfair methods being used by competitors of 
wood in discrediting its use, and explained in a tech- 
nical way just what the modern mill building of the 
type recommended by the associated factory mutual 
insurance companies should consist of. He explained 
in detail the proper construction of the walls, roofs, 
floors, timbers and columns, stairs, elevators, doors 








and windows. He said that just exactly what was 
meant by mill construction was still misunderstood 
somewhat in the trade, but that the publicity cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was doing much in the way of enlightenment 
that is resulting in helpfulness to the lumber industry 
generally. 
Ideas of Service 

President King regretfully announced that Henry 
M. Waite, city manager of Dayton, who was to have 
spoken on the subject ‘‘A Modern Building Code,’’ 
was unable to come to Cleveland on account of the 
gas franchise situation in his home city. This an- 
nouncement was disappointing, because Mr. Waite, who 
has established a reputation as a city manager, is 
looked upon as a municipal leader who believes that 
‘“‘horse sense’’ should govern the framing and enact- 
ment of any building code. 

George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, was the 
next speaker. He told of the change that had come 
over retail lumber dealers’ activities, and how under 
the change plans of greater service to the members were 
being accomplished. He told of the departments in his 
own association which are proving of the greatest 
worth, and said that association secretaries should 
borrow ideas from each other in order to insure for 
their organizations the best service possible. 

Report of the Secretary 

The report of Secretary F. M. Torrence, of Xenia, 
and the appointment of committees were the con- 
cluding features of the first session. Secretary Tor- 
rence used an innovation in presenting his report, the 
financial statement detailing association affairs being 
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presented through the means of charts, the figures be- 
ing sufficiently large to be readable from the rear of 
the hall. In this way Secretary Torrence was able to 
drive home in a more forceful way conditions as they 
exist with the association, financial and otherwise. 

During the last year 52 new members had been 
added to the rolls, making the total membership 347 
members. The association had played a part in two 
big codperative advertising enterprises, namely, the 
Dayton Building Show and the Cleveland Complete 
Building Show. The monthly association publication 
Wood Construction is now mailable at second class 
rates, and the editorial work is receiving codperation 
from’ Secretary John P. Bartelle of the Union Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

‘*A constant campaign of publicity in the interest 
of wood construction and in behalf of legislative and 
ethical rights of the retail lumber dealer should be 
maintained by the secretary,’’ declared Secretary 
Torrence, ‘‘The paramount need is for constructive 
rather than corrective endeavor. ‘Little can be accom- 
plished by coercive methods. The thing the associa- 
tion can do is to make ethical trade and legislative 
fair treatment more profitable and expedient.’’ 

The financial statement boiled down showed the 1915 
receipts to be $5,419.05 and the disbursements $4,- 
859.08, leaving a balance in the 1915 fund of $560.02. 

Before adjournment was taken President King an- 
nounced the following committees: 

Nomination—J. H. Lorimer, Zanesville; J. W. Franken 
berger, Mansfield; F. S. Smith, Toledo. 


Resolutions—W. H. Schneider, Canton; J. Harry Doppes, 
Cincinnati; Louis Heller, Youngstown. 

Constitution--George W. Hawkins, Akron; C. E. Coyle, 
Galion; R. W. Crowfoot, Troy. 

Auditing—George Rinderknecht, Dayton; William Parsch, 
Elyria; A. B. McKeen, Columbus. 

The session adjourned following brief remarks by 
Arch C. Klumph relative to the Building Show pro- 
gram and the lumber dealers joined the Washington 
birthday parade. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 

President King opened Wednesday’s session (only 
morning meetings being held) with the announcement 
that he wanted suggestions as to the five members who 
should become guests of the grading tour of the 
Southern Pine Association. He said that the mem- 
bers would join other retail association delegates and 
that two weeks would be spent at the yellow pine 
mills in the South at a task that meant work and 
study and not a pleasure jaunt. The five who will go 
will be named before the convention closes. Praise 
was given to the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Pine Association for 
their codperative work with the retailers in the matter 
of a better understanding of grades. 


Why Boys Go Wrong 

Charles Auerbach, a senior at Central High School 
in Cleveland, then gave an address on ‘‘If I Grow Up 
to be a Lumberman.’’ His address was well delivered 
and gave some gentle tips to the lumber dealers about 
just what their sons expect from them as ‘‘dads.’’ 

“Tf you want your kid to amount to something, 
give him something worth while to do,’’ said the high 
school lad. ‘‘If you do not give him any help to. go 
in the right direction he will go in the wrong direction 
every time.’’ 

The high school speaker declared that every dad 
should be of such caliber that his boy would be proud 
of him, not only as a business man but as a citizen 
and community leader. 

“*Tf you are any old kind of a‘dad,’’ he admonished 
his elders, ‘‘if you are any old kind of a lumber 
dealer; if you are any kind of a man; if you are any 
old kind of a citizen, do not be surprised if your kids 
grow up just like you.’’ He said that every real 
live boy, down in his heart, wanted to get ahead, 
wanted to live in a good town, wanted to do the things 
that are right, wanted to grow up to be a good citizen, 
but the thing that held him back most was lack of 
good example in his dad, or the lack of proper interest 
on the part of the father in his boy. Judging from 
applause the high school boy’s talk struck a note of 
approval with his lumber dealer hearers. 


‘*Builders and Bankers’’ 

‘*Builders and Bankers’’ was the subject of W. W. 
Scott, of Bridgeport, one of the best known members 
of the association. The speaker started his talk by 
tracing the position the builder has oceupied from 
early Christian periods, paying the builder a tribute 
with the assertion that he is the worker that produces 
all things that make life worth while. After detailing 
different periods in history relative to the position 
of the builder, the speaker took up the question of 
the banker, the latter coming in for criticism on ae- 
count of methods now pursued in the banking world in 
the handling of the people’s funds. Criticism was also 
made of life insurance companies, another class of 
custodian of people’s funds, the assertion being made 
that present rates of insurance are unreasonable, a 
condition proved, he said, in the fact that most of 
the big insurance companies have in the space of a 
few years grown from poverty to opulence. In clos 
ing he also gave attention to building and loan organi- 
zations, issuing a warning to these, as they are in the 
class of custodians of the earnings of the people, a 
fact that some of their officials might forget. 


Some Advice on Advertising ‘ 

‘* Advertise Your Business’? might have been the 
title of the subject of E. C. Hole, of Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, asthe speaker 
gave many helpful ideas and suggestions to the dealers 
as to how to extend and promote their business through 
local advertising methods. He declared that the re- 
tail lumber dealer should be such a live merchant in 
his own community that when his town people thought 
of lumber they immediately thought of him, disasso- 
ciation being impossible. A laugh was occasionel when 
a story of a Chicago doctor was told. The physician 
was evidently an advertising expert on his own ac- 
count as he never advertised but simply told his wife 
about the operations he performed. 

The speaker asked his hearers several pointed ques- 
tions that gave them food for thought. Some of these 
were: Are you proud of your yard? Is it a place 
that you would like to invite your friends? Is your 
office an attractive place? Is it a place where a lady 
would like to go? Is it neat, with pictures on the 
wall, plans of houses for display, and samples of 
lumber for exhibition? Have you a large farmer 
trade? Can you talk intelligently about the farmers’ 
business? Are you interested in the things farmers 
are interested in? And how about the women folks? 


Women and Trade Extension - 

Here the speaker took occasion to amplify on just 
how the lumber dealer can inerease his sales through 
cobperation with the women folks of his community, 
first calling attention to the growth in the influence 
of women everywhere in civie affairs. 

‘‘T believe that there is a new opportunity for 
lumbermen to extend their business such as never be- 
fore has been offered them,’’ said Mr. Hole. ‘‘The old 
farmer has had so many things to help him. He has 
not hesitated to spend money for new machinery. 
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Just compare his facilities for doing work with those 
of ten years ago. He has a riding cultivator, a riding 
plow, a tractor, a hay fork, a hay tedder and a manure 
spreader. He has a gasoline engine to pump his water 
and to shell his corn and-ecut his ensilage. But what 
has he done, to help make conditions better for his 
wite? He has been slow to spend money on house or 
the home.’’ 

The speaker then cited an instance of how a farm- 
er’s wife in Kansas turned the tables on her tightwad 
husband in such a manner that the latter came to a 
realization that the wife was just as much a partner 
and as entitled to the fruits of suecess as himself. In 
closing he enumerated many ways whereby the retailer 
of lumber can help himself and help his community 
through codperation with the women folks of his home 
town and surrounding country. 


Work of Trade Extension 

What the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is doing in the way of extending the markets for 
lumber was explained by H. 8S. Sackett, representing 
the association. He said that uptodate methods in 
handling the sale of forest products were just as im- 
portant to the manufacturer as to the retailer, and 
that it was natural for the manufacturer to lend the 
retailer all the help possible in finding new uses for 
lumber. The speaker said that the work of the trade 
extension department is somewhat different than that 
of the individual association promoting the use of some 
particular wood, as it was the purpose to supplement 
where needed the activities of the different associa- 
tions of manufacturers. 

The principal object of the work is to increase the 
proper use of wood by proving its merits to the man 
who ultimately uses it, Mr. Sackett said, and by 
modern selling methods te meet the competition of 
other materials. Special attention is necessarily paid 
to building codes and requirements of architects and 
engineers, requirements of home builders, builders in 
rural communities and to the structural qualities of 
timber, as determining its proper use. The speaker 
cited the various phases of the work that is being 
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tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Jennison-Wright 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; Tennessee Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, F. H. Weeks Lumber Company, Cincinnati; Minnesota 
State Art Commission, Minneapolis; Lothman Cypress Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Me.; Bessler Movable Stairway Company, 
W. A. Radford, Chicago; A. Teachout Company, Allyn Lum- 
ber Company, Cleveland; Transfer Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., and East Chicago, Ind. ; 
Union Cedar Company, Toledo; Standard Stained Shingle 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Rich Pump Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Aycock Wood Veneer Company, Aycock, Ga.; Cornell 
Wood Products Company, Chicago, and H. C. Angell, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
THE CLOSING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 24.—The closing session of the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers was distinguished by the presence of 
Myron T. Herrick, former ambassador to France, who is 
perhaps Cleveland’s best known business man. In begin- 
ning his address the former ambassador said that know- 
ing he was to speak to lumbermen he had searched his 
mind for some common bond and recalled that several 
years ago he had lost some money in the lumber business, 
which fact he felt fitted him to speak as a brother. His 
address, which was enthusiastically received, was in the 
main a plea for the business interests of America to rise 
to the opportunities that await this country following 
the close of the war, giving special stress to the need of 
a scientific tariff commission. The speaker told how he 
had noted on a trip through the Pacific Northwest a 
few months ago the deplorable condition the lumber 
industry was then in, and said that in his opinion this 
condition would not have come about had lumber manu- 
facturing in this country been scientifically protected in 
a tariff way. He declared that the tariff problem of 
this country would have to pass from partisan hands and 
be turned over to tariff experts whose sole duty would 
be to protect our manufactured products simply to the 
degree that would enable them to meet European com- 
petition, which has the advantage of cheap labor. 

The first business of this morning’s session was the 
hearing of reports, some of these being accepted and 
others being referred to the board of directors for action. 
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tions to address the convention was Frank N. Snell, gen 
eral manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, o 
New Orleans, La., who talked not only of cypress but o 
what is being done for the promotion of wood in genera 
He traced the growth of cypress publicity of the fe 
years which has so thoroughly established this wood i: 
the minds of builders, and declared that this publicit 
had been successful because it had been backed up bh) 
fair and honest dealing with retailers and consumer 
Mention was made of how trade-marked lumber could 1} 

helpful to the dealer, and the speaker thought it was 

good thing for the lumber industry that better merchar 
dising methods are now prevailing with every branch o 
the trade. 





At the annual banquet last night one of the speakers 
Maurice L. Flagg, director of the Minnesota State Ai 
Commission, told how his State is providing free of eos 
building plans to. the farmer and home builder. 

At the convention today Louis Lott, a well know: 
architect of Dayton who planned the recent building 
show in that city, declared that the retail lumber dealers’ 
associations and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association should work together to the end that the 
Federal Government furnish free plans in the same way 
as is being done in Minnesota, which would prove a won 
derful impetus to the building industry. He told how, 
in his opinion, greater codperation could be secured be 
tween the lumber dealer and the architect. 

At the banquet last night Arch C. Klumpf, of Cleve 
land, acted as toastmaster and Mayor Davis was one of 
the speakers. Other well received talks were made, and 
the banquet was a thoroughly enjoyable affair. Much 
disappointment, however, was caused by the receipt of a 
message from former Governor Cox, of Dayton, stating 
that illness prevented his coming. 


SALESMEN ELECT OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 24.—At a brief business ses 
sion today of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen D. R. Winn, of Columbus, was elected 
president; Howard Rowe, of Dayton, vice president; J. 
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carried on to accomplish what he had outlined as the 
aim and purposes of the department, such as bulletins 
of all kinds devoted to different uses of wood and 
publications going more thoroughly into the subject 
of wood use. Coédperative methods with associations 
and civic bodies were also told about. Picking out the 
wheat from the chaff in the lumber world was the 
mission of the department, he said, and passing it 
along to all those who ean profit by its use. 

**Coodperation’’ was the subject of E. S. Nail, man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, who knows personally probably 
more retailers of lumber in the State than any other 
man. He has been connected with the company for 
the last twenty-one years and his remarks at lumber 
association meetings in Ohio are always a welcome 
feature. His remarks were brief but to the point, 
his chief thought being that nothing could achieve 
success without coédperation with something else. 

The convention program tomorrow is just as full of 
good speakers on topics carrying value as the program 
of vesterday and today. Last night the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers tendered a dinner at its club 
rooms on Scranton Road to officials of the Ohio asso 
ciation and visiting association men. Several present 
made brief talks. Tonight the dealers are attending 
the annual banquet at the Chamber of Commerce, the 
speakers being former Governor James M. Cox of 
Ohio, and Allen D. Albert, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs. 


EXHIBITS AT ARMORY 


Several concerns have fine exhibit booths at Gray’s 
Armory, the booths banking on each side of the big 


auditorium. Among those having hooths are the follow 
ing: 

Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, Minn.: Louisi 
ana Red Cypress Company. New Orleans, La.: Ricks-Mc- 
Knight Lumber Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Southern Pine 


Association, New Orleans, La.; M. B. Farrin Lumber Com- 
pany, Kirkpatrick Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Na- 
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One of the recommendations was that the next annual 
meeting of the association be held in January on dates 
that will not conflict with other retail association meet- 
ings. Another recommendation was a midsummer outing 
for the members and families to take place each year. 

William Ryan, who has been a prominent association 
worker for the last fifteen years and is one of the best 
known retailers of Toledo, Ohio, was chosen president; 
Arch ©. Klumph, of Cleveland, was reélected vice presi- 
dent, and F. M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, was reélected 
treasurer. C. W. Wood, of Warren, was made a director 
for District 2, and A. B. MeKeen, of Columbus, a 
director for District 4. 

The place for holding the next annual meeting will be 
selected by the board of directors. 

President. Ryan on being installed paid a high tribute 
to the retiring president, 8. S. King, who has served the 
association in a remarkably active and thorough way for 
the last two years. He promised to do all within his 
power to further the interests of the association and 
he expected to accomplish results by doing things that 
might please nobody. 

Andrew Jackson, of Akron, who was the first president 
when the association was first organized, thirty-four years 
ago, was present for the first time in several years and 
spoke briefly, saying that he was certainly pleased as the 
first old president to stand beside the new president. 

Some blunt but sound advice was given the dealers by 
R. H. Brooks, manager of the Soft Pine Bureau, of Little 
Rock, Ark., who urged the dealers to wake up and couple 
up their selling plans with the national advertising that 
is being done by the different manufacturing associations 
and prepare themselves to talk intelligently on the uses 
of lumber instead of prices. He urged cooperation with 
the architects, who are more amenable to reason than 
most of the retailers have thought. The dealers were told 
that this is 1916, not 1907, and that they should wake up 
and come to a full realization of the new order of things. 

Another representative of the manufacturers’ associa- 





P. Bartelle, of Toledo, was reélected secretary, and C. 
Lyons, of Columbus, and Harry Hill, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were elected directors. 


OLD TIME SALESMEN MEET 


Fun and frolic mingled with reminiscences featured 
the fifteenth annual old time salesmen’s banquet given 
Monday evening at the Statler Hotel by the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. As 
usual with this annual banquet, the feast of the sales- 
men was a big success. Ralph B. Peck acted as toast- 
master. The first speaker was N. Bayard Gentry, of 
Louisville, Ky., whose subject was ‘‘ Melancholy Days’’ 
(aber nit), and quite naturally his talk was a_ hit. 
A. C. Davis, of Columbus, spoke on ‘‘Trade Ethics’’ 
and Al G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake County, of Virginia, Minn., also spoke. 
The remarks of the latter were in his characteristic 
vein, first convulsing his brother salesmen with jokes 
and quips and then getting down to the serious vein 
at which he is an artist. Many of the old timers were 
present. The association will have a business session 
tomorrow. 





ISSUES CHALLENGE IN DEFENSE OF TITLE 


L. A. Knapp, chief of police of the one-time famous 
sawmill town, Muskegon, Mich., who used to be the 
champion log roller of the Muskegon River, or at least 
one of the champions, is going to try his hand, or his 
legs, at it again. As a result of a dare he has issued 
the following challenge: 

I, the undersigned, being champion log roller of Muskegon 
River, do hereby issue a challenge to all comers for an old 
time log rolling contest to take place some time during the 
week of the Knights of Pythias fair at the Merrill Roller 
Rink, March 6 to 11. The winner of the match to be declared 
champion of Muskegon River. The best three out of five falls 
to count. 

The Pythians intend to build a tank big enough to 
stage the contest. Chief Knapp declares that he hopes 
someone will accept the challenge. 
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RETAILERS OF WISCONSIN IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Hear Four Programs Crowded with Information and Inspiration — Manufacturers Have Their Inning and Present 
Merits of Various Woods—Scientific Trade Extension 


\IILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 22.—The Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association began its annual con- 
veution today at the Hotel Pfister, starting at 2 p. m. 
sharp. With twenty-five years” previous experience in 
annual conventions it is going forward instead of liv- 
ing in the past, and giving the practical problems 
of the merchandising of lumber more practical and 
serious attention than at any previous time in its his- 
tory. 

A live convention of a live organization should 
command the prompt attendance of its members at 
business sessions, and Wisconsin scores high in this 
regard, as in two others—the proportion of its mem- 
bership which comes to the annual convention, and 
the number of ladies who also attend and carry out 
an independent program of their own. 

The bells in a near-by tower had scarcely ceased 
to peal the hour of 2 in the afternoon today when 
President Albert Schaller, of Janesville, called the 
first session to order and introduced the Metropolitan 
Male Quartet, which sang ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep’? and an encore and concluded by leading 
‘“America’’ with everyone standing and singing. 


President’s Address 


The president then welcomed those present and 
read his brief annual address. In discussing the bene- 
fits derived from the annual meetings, he said he be- 
lieved the discussions by the members following ad- 
dresses were the most instructive and interesting fea- 
tures of the program. Personal efficiency, the ability 
better to serve the public, he said, was the goal of 
every member. His message to those present was 
this: ‘‘Let the people know what your organization 
stands for. There is nothing that you can not be glad 
to tell. There is every reason why you should teil 
everything. ’’ 

He then spoke of the distrust with which the pub- 
lie regarded the retail associations because of ignor- 
ance of their purpose. ‘‘If the people understood that 
you are a better lumberman, a better citizen, and a 
better servant of the public for the practical helps 
your association gives you annually at these conven- 
tion and from time to time during the year,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if they understood that they, themselves, are 
the beneficiaries of the several association activities, 
such as the legal service and the traffic service, they 
would have every reason to think well of your pro- 
gressive organization.’’ In closing he said, ‘‘Let the 
people know that the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association stands for service. Both you and 
they will be the gainers.’’ 


Report of the Secretary 

Secretary Adolph Pfund then read his annual re- 
port, reviewing ably and in some detail the year’s ac- 
tivities. During the last year the association had 
added forty-four yards to its membership and, making 
allowances for such members that went out of busi- 
ness, the net addition to membership was twenty- 
seven yards. The association comprises now almost 
73 percent of the lumber merchants of the entire 
State. Secretary Pfund expressed the appreciation of 
the directors and officers for the codperation of the 
members in securing some of the new members. He 
spoke of the active interest the association office had 
taken in the passage in the lien law by the last legis- 
lature and said that in this connection the members 
were greatly indebted to W. S. Heddles, of Madison, 
and H. M. Laursen, of Shell Lake. The new law, he 
said, was a good and just one. 

In discussing the proposed freight rate reclassifica- 
tion under consideration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Secretary Pfund said the entire lumber 
industry of the country was a unit in contending that 
the lumber classification be left undisturbed. He said: 

Such a change would mean that, if you bought a mixed car 
of lumber, the freight rate on the entire car would be deter- 
mined by the rate on the highest grade in that car. To buy 
to advantage under such an arrangeemnt would necessitate 
straight carload purchases of one item or items, taking the 
same rate. It would not only be a blow to the user of lum- 
ber, but would be quite as much a blow to the average 
jumber yard, which, in order promptly and economically to 
serve the public, must have the means of replenishing its 
stock by purchase of lumber in mixed carload lots. All ordi- 
nary lumber yard stock as it comes from the Saw and planing 
mill should be on a common freight rate basis. as at present. 
The situation first arose from an effort on the part of the 
railroads to increase their freight income from hauling 
lumber. It is affairs of this nature that from time to time 
make an association truly indispensable. 

Tells of Legal. Department 

Secretary Pfund spoke of the legal service that had 
been installed late in 1915 and cited a few typical 
questions of a rather large number that had been 
asked of the department. His report closed with a 
liseussion of trade extension activities, during which 
he said: 

I look before long to see the individual manufacturers’ 
issociation leaving the education of the public on wood 

onstruction more and more in the hands of nationally recog- 
‘ized experts employed by the trade extension department of 
‘he National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and leaving 
that same department to give the retailers all sorts of selling 
helps. I look for every manufacturers’ association to give 
more of its study and effort to insuring that its particular 
kind of lumber can be regularly supplied at all times in 
‘he stock sizes, lengths and grades. No one other thing will 
contribute more largely to the success of the trade extension 
work. No one other thing will help retailers more to fulfill 
the expectations of lumber manufacturers generally, 1 








look for the manufacturers of any given association, and 
without objection from any court in the land, to combine for 
the purpose of ‘supplying the demand, for the purpose of 
keeping the supply as nearly uniform as possible. I look 
for the time when all mills manufacturing any given kind 
of lumber will be simultaneously informed that 2x4—18, or 
No. 1 shiplap, or whatever it may be, are short of the demand 
and that each such mill, pledged on the basis of its annual 
output to do its part to fill the demand, will immediately 
bend every effort to cut its prescribed portion of such item 
or items. I look for the manufacturers’ associations to do 
more such work and for the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to undertake 
more of the educational work for all classes of lumber, for 
wood construction in general. The lumber industry of the 
new era is still in the making. It is not yet perfect, but 
it is encouraging to note that manufacturer and retailer are 
thinking along the same lines and that they aré coéperating 
with a common aim ahead—greater consumption of lumber 
where lumber is right. 
Treasurer’s Report Gratifying 

The treasurer, William Fountain, of Appleton, was 
detained at home by illness, but his report was read 
by the secretary. It showed a cash balance at the 
end of the year which would be still somewhat larger 
than that at the beginning when all current bills 
were paid, and in general that the association is in 
excellent financial condition. 

At this point the Chair deviated from the printed 
program to call upon E. ©. Hole of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for a few remarks. 

Mr. Hole touched upon the general subjects of com- 
munity development in relation to the sale of lum- 
ber which he has discussed at other retail meetings. 
He dwelt particularly upon the growing power and in- 
fluence of women in community and farm life, and 
upon the growing sentiment that is bringing to the 
farm home some of the labor-saving devices and 
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building improvements paralleling those in which the 
farmer has long invested to lighten his own work, 
and pointed out how the lumberman could by intelli- 
gent interest be of influence in that direction and 
thus create a broader demand for lumber when the 
farmer’s family shall be as comfortably and _ ade- 
quately housed as his horses and cattle. 


Forestry Expert Talks 

Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
szaboratory, Madison, Wis., was then announced to 
speak upon the formal subject, ‘‘Technical Knowledge 
as an Aid in Merchandising Lumber.’’ His address 
was not so formidable as the title might make it 
appear. It was really a discussion of the fact that 
wood often decays because of improper use; that 
buildings properly designed of wood will last almost 
indefinitely, where otherwise they may need exten- 
sive and costly repairs after a few years. He said: 

In the half hour allotted to me by your secretary I will 
attempt to show how a technical knowledge of the properties 
and uses of wood will aid the retail lumber business. By 
‘aid’ I mean increasing your power of making permanent 
and profitable customers. I will not discuss such pertinent 
subjects as standardized systems of cost-keeping, methods 
of advertising, the psychology of sales etc. because I do not 
know enough about them. Neither will I discuss who should 
pay the bills for these modern methods of meeting competi- 
tion; that is, whether they should be paid by the lumber 
retailer, wholesaler or manufacturer. This is a detail for you 
gentlemen to settle among yourselves. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the interest of the average retailer in lumber 
would not be so great as that of the average manufacturer 
of lumber, since the retailer can profitably handle other 
products than lumber and is not entirely dependent upon it 
for his livelihood. Consequently I realize that some of 
you might place the suggestions I am about to make in 
the same class with that of an acquaintance of mine who 
once asked a “barkeep” if he wanted to know how to sell 
more beer. The barkeep of course stated that he did; to 
which the aforesaid gentleman with his foot on the rail re- 
plied: ‘Sell less foam.” One way of selling more lumber 
therefore would be to sell less substitutes; but, as I said, 
we will pass consideration of this phase of the lumber busi- 
ness, realizing very fully, bowever, that there are big preb 
lems in organization which must be solved before lumber is 
more effectively distributed and sold. ’ 

In this address we will confine ourselves almost exclusively 


Gets a Hearing 


to a study of methods for reducing the depreciation in wooden 
buildings ; in other words, methods whereby wooden buildings, 
particularly those on the farm, can be made more durable 
and upkeep charges reduced to a minimum. ‘Those of you 
who have worked on the farm know very well that a farmer 
can not profitably spend his time patching up partly decayed 
barns, silos, houses etc. and that any type of construction 
that will obviate the necessity of his doing this, provided. 
of course, its cost is reasonable, is going to appeal to him 
very Strongly. It is to your interest therefore as dealers 
in lumber to see to it that your lumber is properly used and 
gives satisfaction. In our work at the laboratory we have 
been making a study of the weak points in wooden buildings ; 
that is, weak from the standpoint of durability, and I brought 
with me some lantern slides of Wisconsin scenery that will 
illustrate to you what I have in mind. 

Here slides were thrown on the sereen that showed 
barn and granary sills of oak and pine eaten up by 
decay; vertical siding of barns and other farm strue- 
tures where the boards were as sound as new down 
to a few feet from the ground, and falling to pieces 
below that; highway culverts whose wooden planking 
and embankment shoring had rotted to the danger 
point; roofs on which shingles poor in themselves or 
poorly laid were being replaced by metal or compo- 
sition roofing. One such barn had carried a roof of 
split white cedar shingles fifty-one years and when they 
were torn off some of them were used to roof a smaller 
structure. On the barn red cedars were used for 
reshingling three years ago, but have already failed 
because of faulty laying and been removed. Metal 
roofing replaced them.’ Slides of wood fungi were 
also shown and their relation to decay discussed. 


You will note that all these struetures are perfectly 
sound in certain parts and entirely rotten in others. Why 
is this?. Would it not be desirable so to build these struc 
tures that the, parts rotted away would be as durable as the 
parts still sound, or approximately so? If these structures 
could be built so that the decay IT have shown could be elim 
inated or reduced, would it not produce greater satisfactien 
on the part of the owners of these buildings with 


wood ? 
Would it not assist your “repeat” orders? 


IT hope I am not 
addressing retailers who argue that they like to see lumber 
rot quickly in order that they can sell more of it—retailers 
who grab their profits while the grabbing is good and then 
get out of the business; but I am sure T am addressing men 
who intend to remain lumber retailers. who intend to stay in 
the business and who take a pride and an interest in their 
work. 

How Can Wooden Structures Be Made More Durable 

To return to our problem. how can we make these wooden 
structures more durable? ‘To answer this question satisfac 
torily I am going very briefly to give vou the causes of rot 
in wood; then you will be able to apply remedies in other 
ways than I am going to suggest. Furthermore, I want you 
to see and appreciate the value of technical knowledge as an 
aid in your business. 

Rot in wood is caused by fungi. These are low forms of 
plaints which, like the prodigal son, can not live alone by 
themselves but have to live off other plants—in our case 
the wood of trees. These funei develop tiny sceds or 
“spores.” which fleat about in the air, and when they rest 
upon wood under favorable conditions—please mark these 


words—grow and send fine roots into the wood and devour 
it. When they have completely devoured it we call the wood 


“rotten.” Another way in which these fungi grow is to send 
their roots from a piece of wood partly decayed into a piece 
of wood that is sound. Some of them are so ferocious that 
they will send their roots ten or more feet over stone or 
cement in order to attack a piece of wood favorably located 
for attack. 

These fungi to live must have food, warmth, air and water. 
Lacking any one of these four essentials they 
flourish; but the practical method of attack is to control 
their water or food requirements. They simply can not live 
without a certain amount of water: consequently one method 
of prevention is to keep water from the wood. The furni 
ture, for example. on which you are sitting will remain 
sound indefinitely because it does not contain enough mois- 
ture for these fungi to attack it; if, however, you put this 
furniture in a moist cellar it would soon crumble to decay. 

Another cure consists in poisoning the food of the funei. 
This is done in practice by the use of chemicals called 
‘“‘wood preservatives,” that are either painted on or forced 
into the wood. This method is especially applicable to those 
timbers located where it is difficult to keep the wood dry. 

Having thus discovered the cause of rot and how to con- 
trol it, the question naturally arises how we can apply this 
knowledge in practice? My idea is that the lumber associa 
tions should publish bulletins that will show how wooden 
structures can be built in a manner that will eliminate rot 
and extensively advertise this fact. Practically all of the 
publications that T have seen dealine with the desien of 
barns, houses ete. have been drawn with a view to the size 
and arrangement of the interior rooms or space, artistic 
effects ete. and have neglected the fundamental problems of 
durability or permanency. It is possible by improved design 
so to build structures, such as I have shown you, that decay 
will be almost wholly eliminated: and at little or no increase 
in cost. ‘These publications should be spread broadcast and 
made available to all lumber retailers and architects, who 
should become familiar with their contents and in a position 
intelligentlv to advise their customers Furthermore they 
should be sent to farmers and other consumers through the 
retail lumber yards. These publications should be readable 
and should contain valuable information and data of interest 
to the reader, and be neatly printed so that the person 
receiving them will want to keep them and not consign them 
to the waste basket or stove. 


can not 


Wood Preserving Plants 

Wood preserving plants T believe are not feasible in most 
retail lumber yards. Tt is possible, however, for certain 
lumber manufactufers and wholesalers to build and operate 
either open-tank or pressure plants and sell chemically pre- 
served lumber. I do, however, believe and strongly recom- 
mend that retailers should carry in stock appreciable quan- 
tities of creosote oil, together with appropriate literature 
describing its proper use, and should sell such preservatives 
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along with their lumber whenever it is needed. This pre- 
servative could then be applied by the consumer in much the 
same manner that paint is now applied to lumber. It will 
find its particular usefulness in the treatment of. timbers 
that can be kept dry only with considerable difficulty, such 
as the sill timbers in ice houses, silos ete. 

Better Retailing Methods Suggested 

There is one other suggestion I wish to leave for your 
consideratien before closing: I believe there should be in 
effect better methods of retailing small amounts of lumber 
than now exist. The public does not know it can order a 
few feet of lumber, or if it does, what trouble it has to go 
to in order to get the iumber discourages purchase. If you 
gentlemen can inaugurate a system that will properly -supply 
this demand for small orders and will effectively advertise and 
push it, I believe it will materially increase the sale of 
lumber. Milwaukee, for example, in 1910 had 80,566 families. 
If but 50 feet of lumber were used annually per family it 
would mean a local sale of over 4,000,000 feet. This multi- 
plied by the number of cities and towns in Wisconsin would 
make an appreciable annual demand. The manufacturers of 
cement and others interested in this product have long ago 
realized the strength of such small orders and are wisely 
pushing the sale of their product in small lots to the farmer 
and others. In work such as I have suggested I believe 
you ean easily secure the close codperation of other people 
who would benefit by such promotion. For example, when 
the hardware dealer sells a kit of tools to the boy, why can 
you not follow up this sale by sending a neat little pamphlet 
showing him in an interesting manner the properties of the 

~yarious woods that you handle, simple patterns for household 

articles that can be made out of them, and how you are 
equipped to furnish these woods in any amount desired. I 
am sure that not only the boy, but the boy’s mother and 
fad would look favorably upon this. Then, there are the 
paints and stains that are used upon wood. The manufactur- 
ers of these products would undoubtedly be glad to join hands 
with you. 

I believe there is a certain warmth and coziness about wood 
that gives it an esthetic and cash value that you lumber 
dealers are not capitalizing as you should.’ We unconsciously 
associate wood with warmth and cheerfulness while we look 
upon steel as cold and cruel. Is this not so? Have you ever 
been in a wooden jail or steel-lined church? (Laughter.) 
Your answer, gentlemen, proves the correctness of my state- 
ment. I feel very strongly that by knowing your lumber 
and by working hand-in-hand in close coéperation with lum- 
ber manufacturers, architects. city engineers, manual training 
schools and the general public you can do a great deal to 
increase the sale of lumber in small amounts as well as in 
large ones, and that these little sales, like the acorn and the 
oak, will grow to sturdy ones. 

Finally, I want to state that neither my suggestions nor 
any other suggestions made to you at this conference are 
worth the time it took yoy to listen to them unless they are 
backed with enthusiasm and energy and hearty coéperation 
by all parties interested; and that one of the very best 
ways of doing this is through your association work. 

With the announcement of committees on auditing 
and on resolutions, whose names will appear in con- 
nection with their reports, this session adjourned 
promptly to give way to the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Company of Wisconsin. 


THE INSURANCE MEETING 


M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, Wis., president perennial, 
in his opening remarks called attention to his retire- 
ment from active participation in retail lumber mer- 
chandising about six months ago and explained his 
continuation in the present office on the theory it was 
hard to pry either an Irishman or a Democrat loose 
from office. Incidentally this explanation appeared to 
be satisfactory, as he was unanimously reélected later 
in the session. 

Neither the president nor the secretary had a 
formal written report, though Secretary Pfund fol- 
lowing the report of the auditor spoke extemporane- 
ously. The report of the auditor, W. O. Hoffman, was 
reinforced by an examination of the books of the 
company made by the examiner for the State insur- 
ance department in January covering 1915, and the 
financial statement presented was the one made up by 
the State examiner. 

It will be recalled that this organization adopted a 
new plan a year ago, upon the earnest recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Pfund, and is now on what is 
known in insurance jargon as the advanced premium 
plan. Members pay a full year’s premium in advance 
at the gross rate and at the end of the year receive 
a dividend. As the old policies were in two series 
with a cash deposit on assessment plan the change 
involved considerable accounting; but the auditor 
announced he had discovered only one or two insig- 
nificant errors, which when discovered were promptly 
corrected. 

In his remarks Secretary Pfund pointed out that 
while the financial statement as of the close of the 
year showed a surplus increase of about eight or nine 
thousand dollars during the year only about a thou- 
sand dollars of this would be carried against new 
business on the books and the rest would be used in 
payment of a 40 percent dividend that had been de- 
clared and would be available on each policy at the 
end of the policy year. He also pointed out that 
while in assessment insurance the liability of the in- 
surer is often two or three times the premium or more 
than that in some instances, there is no contingent 
liability in the present form beyond the gross premi- 
um. In other words the gross premium has been fixed 
high enough to take care of all likely emergencies or 
variances in experience, and only the insurer’s divi- 
dend expectancy is at risk. 

Another point brought out through a question from 
C. H. Ketridge is that this company makes inspee- 
tions. In this it codperates with other mutual organ- 
izations in the employment of a man who formerly 
worked for the chief fire marshal of the State and 
is still a deputy fire marshal serving without pay 
from the State. When he visits a town he not only 


inspects the lumber yard, but pays attention to the 
grocery stores and other risks carried by other com- 


panies and starts a general clean-up campaign; and 
before he leaves town makes a ecall-back to see that 
his suggestions have been actually carried out. He 
has made about a hundred inspections of lumber yards 
during the year at a cost close to $2 each. Such in- 
spections would probably cost $5 or $6 were he not 
employed in this codperative way. Mutual lumber 
insurance in Wisconsin therefore not only pays losses 
but is working effectively to reduce losses through 
intelligent and efficient inspection of risks. Several 
members testified to this inspector’s thoroughness and 
efficiency. 
Officers Reélected 

The nominating committee reported for President 
M. H. Hand and for directors W. O. Hoffman and 
H. L. Meyer—in each case a renomination. On behalf 
of the board of directors it was stated by Director 
Abell that Mr. Hand’s proposal to retire from the 
presidency because of his retirement from the lumber 
business did not meet with favor. It was a matter 
of business as well as sentiment; he had been so 
long identified with the insurance organization and 
had plugged so persistently in its behalf that he was 
a distinct good-will asset. Secretary Pfund spoke in 
the same vein and Mr. Hand gracefully capitulated. 
All the nominees were elected by acclamation, and 
the session adjourned with much satisfaction ex- 
pressed over the results of the year’s business. 

For an insurance organization to change from a 
plan which it has followed for fifteen years to adopt 
a new one, even if more modern and better adapted 
to its purposes, is usually a somewhat serious matter 
in its loss of insurance. Of 800 policies but four were 
lost as a result of the change, which in itself shows 
what a hold this excellent insurance company has 
upon the loyalty of its lumbermen members. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION 

The first speaker of Wednesday morning was R. 8. 
Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. His address was quite extended 
but the following are among salient points he empha- 
sized: 

There are many ways wherein the lumber retailer can 
push the sale of his own product and be of service to his 
community. First of all, be honest with your customers. 
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Urge them to use wood where wood is best. When talking 
lumber, talk the kind of lumber for a specific purpose that 
is best fitted scientifically for that use. Wrong advice as to 
the kind of lumber will cost you perhaps not that sale, but 
future business. 

Spread information upon the uses of lumber. Let the 
people know why lumber is better for some purposes than 
others. Don’t rest with telling them that it is, but prove 
it to them; show how the use of lumber can be extended and 
you will create a demand for your own stocks. Codédperate 
with the manual training schools. These schools are trying 
to make students more efficient in the use of lumber. Help 
them. 

The lumber retailer is more than a merchant of lumber. 
He must first of all be a public spirited citizen. Promote 
community development wherever you can. Be a leader. 
The better town you have, the better your community de- 
velops along modern lines, the bigger will be your market 
for your lumber. 

Mr. Kellogg told of the wider phases of the efforts 
of the manufacturers to promote the use of lumber, 
especially how, like the Wisconsin hemlock men, the 
different associations in all parts of the country have 
taken radical steps to improve the quality of their 
output, standardize the grades, and then guarantee 
the product with association trademarks. He told 
of the work of the southern pine, cypress, douglas fir 
and red and white cedar men in such directions. He 
told of the advertising campaigns of the various asso- 
ciations, and urged the retailers to get in-line and 
aid these campaigns by systematic advertising. He 
reviewed also the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
department of trade extension, which is devoting its 
efforts to increasing the proper use of lumber, along 
the lines which scientific investigation has shown to 
be the best for the lumber user. He said the associa- 
tion was promoting coédperation between the various 
associations of manufacturers and all of the retailers 
in the country. 

Moving Pictures Are a Feature 

Mr. Kellogg’s talk was followed by a moving picture 
film, ‘‘ Broncho Billy and the Lumber Thieves.’’ Bron- 
cho Billy is, of course, a familiar character in the 
‘‘movies’’? and in this particular case he received 








a telegram instructing him to be on the lookout for 
lumber thieves. There suddenly flashes into view ¢t'ie 
interior of a shack where the villain and the beauti: ul 
heroine are disclosed in action. The villain is filixg 
a cross-cut saw. It is lying flat on a table with ‘ts 
teeth toward him and he is using a file that looks 
like a cross between a heavy mill file and a wood rasp, 
He motions imperiously to the girl to help him aid 
she starts in on the other end of the saw with an 
implement that might be a three-cornered file of dimia- 
utive size or a bodkin. There is a slight misund:r- 
standing between these two principals and Bronclio 
Billy ‘‘busts’’? in in time to grab the villain |,y 
the throat and shake him. The villain orders him 
out and out he stalks imperiously. 

Outside of cabin: Wagon comes along. Villain 
tosses his cross-cut saw into the rear of the wagon as 
though it were a sack of meal, climbs in himself aid 
the wagon moves down a rocky woods road with the 
actors standing up in the middle of the bed. It is 
well known that all woodsmen ride in that fashion. 

The gang of timber thieves select their tree victim 
and start in on it. Two of them start chopping, one 
upon each side of the tree, while another pair start 
sawing upon the other side. Inasmuch as the tree is 
only about a foot in diameter this involves rather 
close action. 

Another flash shows the tree falling. Most of the 
operation of hacking it down was mercifully ent out 
by the censor. 

Wagon shown with the disappearing ‘‘lumber’’ that 
has been stolen. It consists of a few limbs of trees 
that would be too crocked for fence posts but might 
do for firewood. 

Broncho Billy is surprised by the bunch, who grab 
him and tie him to a tree while the heroine makes 
off with his horse. While they are drawing lots as to 
who shall shoot Billy, she is after the sheriff’s men, 
who of course dash in just in time to save his life. 

‘*Eliminating Unintelligent Competition’’ 

The next feature of the morning’s session was an 
address on ‘‘ Eliminating Unintelligent Competition,’’ 
by George D. Wolf. This was in reality a talk on 
bookkeeping and particularly on what the speaker 
called cost bookkeeping for retail merchants. He em- 
phasized the importance of the merchant knowing 
what his goods cost him to sell in order that he might 
not make his price too low. The unintelligent com- 
petitor is the one who is tempted to mark his price 
down because he thinks his costs are lower than they 
really are. This idea, of course, has often been em- 
phasized. Mr. Wolf showed with a stereopticon a bal- 
ance sheet and also an operating statement. The 
latter showed dividend sales, purchase cost for lumber, 
coal and grain and the gross profit therefor in each 
division. He also showed a very well arranged ex- 
pense schedule but these expenses were extended only 
in the total column and no effort was made to apportion 
them in a rational manner as between the different 
merchandise departments. The assumption seemed to 
be that the sales cost, the delivery cost, and the 
carrying cost were all the same for a dollar’s worth 
of feed, of coal or of 2x4 dimension. If cost analysis 
is to go no farther than this it appears difficult to see 
how it will help the retail lumber merchant to know 
in figuring a house bill what portion of his total year’s 
expense should be borne by that particular bill. 

It, however, should be said in answer to this criti- 
cism that Mr. Wolf is an expert accountant and prob- 
ably refrained from entering into the more detailed 
complications of cost accounting in such an address. 

The scheme of expense accounts that Mr. Wolf illus- 
trated was very-similar to the standard accounting 
scheme that has been introduced into the retailing of 
shoes and of groceries by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at Harvard University. Mr. Wolf, of course, 
sells his services in establishing accounting systems 
of this sort and one retailer present had installed it at 
the beginning of the present year. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some time ago pointed out that the serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Business Research in this direc- 
tion could be secured for the entire retail lumber 
industry if some interest were manifested in the sub- 
ject. 

This concluded the morning session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened with en- 
tertaining moving pictures of the woods operations of 
the I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich. There was 
music by the Metropolitan Quartette. This session was 
designed to permit the manufacturers to present their 
viewpoint, and W. S. Heddles, of Madison, who is both 
a manufacturer and retailer, was called to the chair. 
He declared that the lumbermen are not working for a 
combination but for the betterment of every element 
in the industry, including the consumer. In giving 
white pine the floor he said that white pine takes the 
same place in lumber the white lady of Wisconsin does 
among the women of the world. 

George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, presented the case 
of the hemlock manufacturers in an address that will 
be found on page 34. 2 

Asher J. Boyle, of Virginia, Minn., who responded 
for white pine on short notice, had no formal address, 
but he presented the merits of that wood in an enter- 
taining and convincing way. He said that when he 
moved into the Wisconsin Valley that district was ealled 
‘the home of white pine,’’ but it was not much of 4 
distinction, as all other woods were then but byproducts 
of the woodsmen’s axe. He declared there was no use 
in him talking about substitution, because there is 10 
substitute for white pine. He ran down an ordinary 
stock list and mentioned the many uses of the wool 
and, to show its-versatility, said that the plant he re} 
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ents has 670 different distributions in sorting. Speak- 
- of 16/4 selects, he said that this particular dimen- 
n, used so much for pattern stock, had never been 
displaced by any substitute that gave © satisfaction. 
ite pine he declared also to be the only finishing 
mber, because all that can be said for other woods 
n be said for white pine and more. He said that as 
» common lumber white pine is par excellence. For out- 
le work buildings, for cornice, casings, corner boards 
id ridge boards, it.is the lumber that will best resist 
“ue exposure to the elements. That is why there is so 
such white pine siding. He cited the case of a house 
ear Boston, built of white pine, now 258 years old. 
ieferring to the 144-, 1%-, 2, 2%4- and 3-inch stock 
».ow made, he described its use in cheap doors and fill- 
ing of veneered doors. As for white pine timbers, they 
ire the only thing, he said, to resist alternate damp- 
ness and dryness. As to byproducts, the stuff used in 
the treatment of other woods is almost always a white 
pine byproduct. White pine makes the best lath; noth- 
ing will take its place. The lather likes it and it will 
not twist, warp or stain the plaster. As a box lumber 
nothing equals white pine, declared the speaker. It 
works easily and it is a soft wood that workmen like 
to use. Nailed together it has strength and gives a good 
appearance. 


Pays Tribute to White Cedar 


H. 8. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, Minn., paid a tribute 
to the enduring quality of white cedar, saying it would 
last longer and give better service than any other wood. 
He told of poles set near Escanaba, Mich., in 1864, 
that had done good service to the present. He-said 
there were posts put in the ground thirty-two years 
ago that still constitute a good fence. He admitted that 
cedar would not take preservatives like other wood, 
but quoted a Toledo architect, who said that the wood 
that would take the treatment the best was the one 
that needed it the most. 

The retailer is sometimes a little weak and takes up 
with substitutes, although there is more profit in the 
white cedar post. It is cheap for fencing purposes and 
will last longer. The speaker said he surely did not 
know why the dealer should not make a profit on white 
cedar. ‘ 

When asked about the comparative merits of the 
white cedar shingle and red cedar shingle he said he 
was more interested in red cedar, but was compelled 
to say that nothing would last as long as a white cedar 
roof. He referred to white cedar roofs that had been 
in service for twenty-five years. Recently the North 
Western Railway took up some ties that had been down 
twenty-nine years. They had worn half through, be- 
cause white cedar is a soft wood, but they were still 
sound. 

If the dealers are not making anything on posts, it 
is their fault, continued the speaker. Some of them 
are selling them on a margin of two cents when it costs 
a cent to unload and pile them in the yard. In closing 
he said if there is anything about the white cedar 
specifications that the dealers did not like the manufac- 
turers would like to know about it, as they would be 
glad to codperate with the dealer. 

Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., presented the 
merits of cypress in the same eloquent way that he has 
presented them at other retail conventions. He told 
about the experience of a Pennsylvania railway that 
has a short tunnel near Philadelphia where the ties 
are constantly subjected to moisture. The officials tried 
everything, including oak, chestnut, cedar, creosoted 
pine and heart pine; then they tried pecky cypress and 
found they did not even have to creosote it. 

There was nobody present to speak for southern yel- 
low pine but C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, IIl., said 
that it was the poor man’s lumber and that was why it 
was so universally used. 

Ray Wilbur, of Milwaukee, opened the ball for the 
retailers. He said the retailers have got to handle the 
substitutes, because they are after the money the same 
as the manufacturer and because they have to give the 
public what it wants. They can not handle hemlock 
and white pine exclusively. They have to handle yel- 
low pine, cypress and other woods. 

In response to a question Mr, Gilkey said he thought 
white cedar would last longest in the kind of ground in 
which it grows—a low, muck soil. It will last a long 
time in beach sand, but not so long in white sand. 
He said he believed it would last longer anywhere than 
any substitute. 

Herman Heebink, of Baldwin, Wis., said the dealer 
can sell best what he has confidence in. Another dealer 
asked why norway was mixed with white pine. Mr. 
Boyle said it was a question of: price. He said if the 
lealer wants to pay for all white pine he will get all 
white pine. 

George H. Chapman, of Stanley, urged the use of 
hemlock in Wisconsin and asked: for closer codperation 
between the dealers and manufacturers. 

Frank Bodden, of Horicon, said:that while manufac- 

‘urers appealed to the dealers for codperation on a poor 
market, they became cocky when the market adjusts 
tself. ; 
J. H. Koltes, of Waunakee, said that the dealer might 
vetter handle steel posts than let.,the hardware «man 
ell them. He said he keeps them in stock,-but does not 
‘ush them. " 

There was a long discussion regarding the relations 
f the manufacturers and dealers. . Chairman Heddles 
aid, in reply to a charge that the retailers do not fol- 
w the market, that. they do and that they do handle 
ome products for the simple reason that they can get 
‘hem quicker. 

G. W. LaPointe, of Menomonie, denied that yellow 
}-ne joist is better than hemlock. : Y 

C. F. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, complained that it 
was hard to get dry hemlock. He thought the manu- 


facturers ought to get some dry stuff in the yard before 
they get into the market. 

This session, which lasted three hours, was good 
natured in the character of debate and very helpful to 
all concerned. It was declared one of the best meet- 
ings that the Wisconsin association ever held. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, opened 
the Thursday morning session and called the atten- 
tion of the dealers present to House bill 10,399, re- 
cently introduced in Congress, which aims to authorize 
the country postmaster to furnish to any merchant on 
request a list of the people who get mail at his office. 
Mr. Hollis’ reasons for opposing the bill are best ex- 
plained in a letter addressed by him to Honorable 
George R. Smith, who introduced it, and Mr. Hollis 
read this letter to the convention. It was in part as 
follows: 


I believe I express the unanimous sentiment of the 2,800 
members of this association in saying to you frankly that 
every retail merchant in the State of Minnesota will be unal- 
terably opposed to your bill not only in this State but in 
every other State where the retail merchants in small towns 
are trying to make a living while they are fighting the in- 
sidious inroads being constantly made by large aggregations 
of capital such as exist in Chicago and elsewhere, will feel 
that this bill is aimed at him and his business, and if I am 
an intelligent reader of the situation I shall certainly be 
surprised if you are not confronted shortly with an avalanche 
of protest, because the bill as it reads, should it become a 
law, would be an actual commercial menace to the small 
merchant in the country towns of our land. 

I am sure you will pardon my frankness in this matter, 
for I am very much in earnest and I am writing you thus 
frankly because it.is my candid opinion that you do not fully 
understand the situation and just what the results of the 
passage of that bill will be. Of course, I realize that you 
are representing your constituents who are almost all city 
people in a sizable municipality, but I ask you in all sincerity 
what will become of-the cities of the country, like Minne- 
apolis, if the country town goes down and the big mail order 
houses continue to grow in the next ten years as they have 
grown and multiplied in the past decade. It may be news 
to you to know that Sears,,Roebuck & Co. have a mailing 
list of probably twenty million consumers in the United 
States. Their aggregate annual sales are well over one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, all cash in advance, the use 
of which they have from two to six weeks before the goods 
are shipped. 

Already the signs of the times point with no uncertainty to 
the astounding fact that our small towns are growing 
smaller and less attractive to the residents and the surround- 
ing farmers, while the large cities are growing in leaps and 
bounds. Reliable statistics show that at this time no less 
than five or six thousand young men and women from the 
small towns and farms of the country are arriving in the city 
of Chicago each month, enticed away mainly by the fact that 
the small town is on the wane and there is nothing doing 
to attract them, and so they are drifting into the cities to 
seek employment. If the law makers of this country could 
only see with their own eyes what I have seen in the last 
ten or twelve years they would hesitate a long time before 
voting for any bills which would help to promote and foster 
the business of these great, powerfully capitalized institutions 
which seek through this almost new method of merchandising 
to ultimately control the retail business of this nation. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that their growth is alarming 
and sooner or later the American people are going to wake 
up to the situation and curb their activities, first by making 
them advertise honestly and without misrepresentation, which 
they do not do now and have never done, and then probably 
some other means of regulation will be devised which will 
save the small town. Let us hope so, at least. 

I trust you will pardon me for. this long letter, but this 
subject is one to which I have given years of study and I 
don’t feel that I would be a good citizen and one of your 
constituents if I did not frankly protest against this bill. 


In closing, Mr. Hollis described the status of the 
socalled antiassociation cases. 


James T. Drought, of Milwaukee, attorney of the 


association, traced the history of the Wisconsin 
mechanics’ lien law and answered a large number of 
questions concerning that statute. He urged the mem- 
bers in writing to the association for legal advice to 


’ give the exact facts, and not ask hypothetical ques- 


tions. He was tendered a vote of thanks at the con- 
clusion of his addréss. 

The auditing committee, consisting of J. M. Jansen, 
of Kaukauna, and Fred Graves, of Trempealeau, re- 
ported the books of the association correct. 

The resolutions offered by F. S. Dorschel, of 
Chilton, and Alfred Laun, of New Holstein, were 
unanimously adopted. They expressed regret because 
of the death of four members during the year— 
F. L. Tibbits, of Milwaukee; F. A. Dickman, of Green 
Bay; Godfrey Fernholz, of Jefferson, and A. C. Dodge, 
of Monroe. Resolutions were also adopted thanking 
the speakers and the lumber trade press. Another 
resolution elected M: H. Hand, of Plymouth, an hon- 
orary active member of the association. He has re- 
tired from the lumber business. 

The constitution was amended, making the number 
of directors, including the president and the treasurer 
ex-officio, seven and the director’s term of office five 
years. 

Officers Are Elected 

H. R. Isherwood, of Sawyer, presented the report of 
the nominating committee his confreres being F. M. 
Atwood, of Janesville and G. H. Orlady, of Durand. 
On motion the following officers were unanimously 


' elected: 


President—Charles F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids. 
‘Treasurer—G. W. LaPointe, jr., Menominee. 
Director until 1921—Frank Bodden, Horicon. 
Director until 1920—Albert Schaller, Janesville. 
Director until 1919—William Fountaine, Appleton. 
“Director until 1918—Charles Eustice, Cuba City. 
Director until 1917—R. C. Chandler, Rice Lake. 


Just before adjournment C. H. Ketridge, of Evan- 
ston, Ill., called the attention of members to the 


cement matter and said that the retail lumber dealers 
had permitted themselves to be used as a great dis- 
tributing agency for this substitute. After that 
agency had been built up by the lumbermen they were 
handling this business on a commission of 5 cents a 
barrel and the lumber business was holding the bag. 
He read a letter from W. G. Hollis, published recently 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, protesting against this 
situation. 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


The ladies of the lumbermen played a prominent 
part in this convention, as they do in all Wisconsin con- 
ventions. Tuesday uoon they had a Dutch treat luncheon 
and in the afternoon a theater party. The annual busi- 
ness meeting was held Wednesday morning, and Mrs. 
J. W. Harger, of Waterloo, was elected president, Mrs. 
F. J. Schwalbach, of Germantown, vice president, and 
Mrs. C. H. Allen, of Milwaukee, secretary and treas- 
urer. A formal luncheon was held Wednesday noon 
and was addressed by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mrs. J. A. Hagerman, 
of Fort Atkinson, entertained with vocal numbers. 
The luncheon was followed by a card party and in the 
evening all attended a theater party at the Davidson 
Theater, where both the retailers and their ladies wit- 
nessed ‘‘ Young America.’’ The committee in charge 
of the entertainment of the ladies consisted of Mrs. 
W. O. Hoffman, Mrs. W. A. Schneider, Mrs. C. H. 
Allen and Mrs. Adolph Pfund. 


QUARTET OF KITTENS BORN 


A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held Tuesday evening, 
the following being the four kittens whose eyes were 
opened to Hoo-Hoo: Herbert Henry Weigle, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. A. Apple, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dan O. Head, 
Kenosha, Wis.; John Paul Bushong, Gladstone, Mich. 
The following did the work: 

Snark—F. L. Johnson, Chicago. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—A. H. Ruth, Chicago. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Douglas Malloch, Chicago. 

Scrivenoter—H. M. Halsted, Milwaukee. 

30jum—Supreme Bojum §8. C. Bennett, Chicago. 

Arcanoper—R. S. Kellogg, Chicago. 

Custocatian—A. J. Cross, Chicago. 

Jabberwock—T. A. Moore, Chicago. 

Gurdon—W, A. Anderson, Milwaukee. 





NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 22.—The Northwestern Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
held its nineteenth annual meeting without a miss today 
in connection with the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, with Presi- 
dent E. A. Frederickson, of Madison, Wis., in the chair. 
The association is in excellent condition as to members 
and funds, and the following new members were elected: 
Charles L. Ainsworth, Madi- ae Flournoy, Virginia, 


son, Wis. nn. 
Charles C. Shapleigh, Minne- Brackett Gardner, Milwau- 
apolis, Minn, kee, is. 
H. — Fond du L. M. Borgess, St. Louis, 
Lac,. 8s. 0. 
Asher J. Boyles, Virginia, F. H. Long, Merrill, Wis. 
Minn. F. W. Long, Eau Claire, 
A Groshong, Madison, Wis. 
s. 


A letter of regret from ‘‘Kit’’ Carson, of Harrison, 
Ida, former secretary and president, was read. The 
secretary’s report showed a balance of $103 in the 
funeral benefit. fund and $40.19 in the general fund. 

The election of officers resulted in the unanimous selec- 
tion of the following: 

President—Harry G. Wilber, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

First vice president—C. W. Molin, of Wells, Mich. 

Second vice president—C. P. Tinkham, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Secretary-treasurer—Robert R. Blackburn, of course. 
Director, three years—E. A. Frederickson, of Madison, 
Wis. 


The new president said he would welcome ideas from 
the members that would be for the betterment of the 
lumber business. Other brief remarks were made by 
others present. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, read ‘‘The Outlook’? and by 
request recited ‘‘Today.’’ L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, 
wished the salesmen a prosperous year. J. F. Hayden, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., convulsed the audience with a 
peroration in which he consigned to oblivion the yellow 
journalists and agitators who used to talk about a 
‘lumber trust.’*? He said: 

When days grow old, and the earth turns cold, 
And the books of the Judgment Day unfold, 


We shall see those predatory ‘parasites who by perfidious 
prevarication and for paltry pelf perpetrated their pernicious 


palaver on a patient public plucked precipitately from the 
pestilential pits of purgatory and hurled headlong hell-bent 
on high gear into the hot, hissing holocaust of Hades, while 
far above soaring serenely through the shimmering, star- 
studded stillness we shall see the seraphic souls of the sales- 
men, wafted on the wings of auroral aeroplanes, passing 
peacefully into the pearly portals of paradise, 

After some discussion, it was decided to continue mem- 
bership in the National Salesmen’s Association. _ 

Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., first president 
of the Northwestern association, when called on, urged 
the salesmen to attend the meetings of the retail con- 
vention, declaring they would learn a good many selling 
points by doing so. C. B. Boutell, of Edgerton, Wis., 
and W. T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, also spoke briefly. 
A rising vote of thanks was tendered the retiring presi- 
dent, E. A. Frederickson. The re-election of Secretary 
Robert R. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, was also by a rising 
vote. 





~ 


THE SENIOR class of the State College of Forestry, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., will be divided into two groups, one 
group going to the Solvay Collieries Company, located 
at Kingston and Marytown, W. Va., and the other to 
the Adirondacks, where they will study logging on the 
85,000-acre tract of the Emporium Lumber Company. 
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Boston, MaAss., Feb. 19.— 
Everybody interested in the 
lumber trade was invited 
and welcomed by the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association whose 
fifteenth annual meeting 
concluded this afternoon 
with a big banquet in the 
mahogany dining room at 
the New American House. 

The officers elected to 
carry on the work of the organization during the coming 
year were: 





W. A. FULLER, 
President. 


President—William A. Fuller, Clinton (reélected). 

Vice president—Lyndon H. Chase, Springfield. 

Secretary and treasurer—Ernest N. Bagg, Springfield (re 
elected). 

Directors for three years—Henry T. Fales, Framingham ; 
Edwin K. Greer, Waltham; A. J. Raymond, Athol. 

Directors for two years—Marcus L. Foster, Worcester ; 
Henry W. Sears, Middleboro; J. R. Lewis, Holyoke (all re- 
clected). 

Directors for one year—L. H. Chase, Springfield; W. T. 
Butler, Pittsfield; F. K. Southworth, Ware (reélected). 

From the moment yesterday when President Fuller 
opened the ‘‘ fine, old-fashioned retail lumberman’s expe- 
rience meeting and smoke talk’’ until Secretary Bagg 
late this afternoon caressed ‘‘ America’’ from the piano 
keys and 280 lumbermen’s voices of excellent timbre 
united in a ringing diapason of spontaneous patriotism, 
the keynote of the fifteenth annual was enthusiasm and 
cooperation. 

The committee of arrangements was congratulated on 
its carefully thought out program and excellent enter- 
tainment. A year ago the annual meeting and banquet 
were held on the same day, but this year the committee 
decided to try the experiment of a two-days’ session. The 
idea of lengthening the sessions proved a great success 
and undoubtedly there will be two days devoted to the 
annuals of the association hereafter. 

The executive committee of the board of directors 
voted to hold the sixteenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation the third week of February, 1917, and, unless 
some unforeseen circumstances arise, this meeting will be 
continued over two days of that week, Friday and Satur- 
day, as was the case this year. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


More than fifty of the leading retail lumber con- 
cerns of the State were represented at the experience 
meeting and smoke talk held Friday afternoon in the 
assembly room of the New American House. President 
William A. Fuller called the session to order shortly 
after 4 o’clock. The earlier part of the afternoon had 
been devoted to informal reunions and_ sight-seeing. 
J. R. Lewis, of the Ely Lumber Company, Holyoke, a 
director of the association, opened the discussion of the 
auto truck’s adaptation to the retail lumber trade. He 
had compiled statistics from actual practice which 
seemed to show that for long hauls the auto truck is 
indispensable, while for short hauls the retail lumber 
dealer is likely to find a horse or mule drawn wagon 
quite as serviceable and probably cheaper in the long 
run. Herman J. Wells, of the Welch Lumber Company, 
Scituate; Henry T. Fales, of the Framingham Lumber 
Company, Framingham, and W. T. Butler, of the Berk- 





MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Value of Autotruck and Allied State Organization Discussed — New Lien Law 
Analyzed and to Be Given Trial—Attendance Remarkable 








shire Lumber Company, Pittsfield, were among those who 
took a prominent part in the auto truck discussion and 
added some valuable suggestions and ideas. Messrs. 
Lewis, Fales, Butler and Wells represented, respectively, 
the central, eastern, western and Cape sections of Massa- 
chusetts, where all varieties of road conditions are found, 
so that the discussion was made very comprehensive. 

Near the conclusion of this discussion President Fuller 
was called away by an imperative personal business en- 
gagement, and he turned the chair over to Henry W. 
Sears, of Middleboro, a former president of the asso- 
ciation. 

‘‘What Is the Position of the Materials. Furnisher 
Under the Present Lien Law?’’ was the second topic 
on the calendar. Williams Ward Whitcher, of the Jack- 
son & Newton Company, led the discussion. He took the 
position that the present lien law is reasonably satis- 
factory to the retail lumber dealer and that it will be 
in the best interest of the association to use its powerful 
influence against proposed amendments of this law until 
there has been ample opportunity to see just how it will 
work out. At the 1915 annual meeting of this association 
one of the important matters up for consideration was 
the lien law of the State, a legislative committee having 
codperated in the compilation of a new law which then 
was before the State legislature for passage. This law, 
in a somewhat amended form, eventually was passed and 
it became effective about six weeks ago. 

Mr. Whitcher gave a very comprehensive explanation 
of how this new lien law is intended to operate. Under 
its provisions a retail lumber dealer is entitled to have 
his contract for a bill of lumber sold to the building con- 
tractor entered at the registry of deeds, and when this is 
done the lumber dealer therewith is in a position to 
establish a lien upon the property should the contractor 
fail to meet his financial engagements. Should the con- 
tractor become insolvent his workmen, of course, would 
have a prior lien, but the dealers who sold the materials 
for the building, provided their contracts are entered 
at the registry of deeds, would come next and would 
stand on an equal share-and-share-alike basis ahead of 
the bank or other holder of the first mortgage. 

Numerous questions were asked from the floor, indicat- 
ing the great general interest in the subject and the 
importance of this lien law legislation to the lumber 
trade. It was suggested that the operation of the lien 
law might make it difficult for the building contractor or 
real estate operator to finance his building . operations, 
Mr. Whitcher contended that it would be just the re- 
verse; that the owner and the mortgagee are better pro- 
tected now than they were before the new lien law be- 
came effective, since the contractor may be required to 
have all his contracts for building material entered at the 
registry of deeds and the owner and mortgagee thus will 
always know just where they stand. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Whitcher said: 

There has been some criticism of this lien law on the 
ground that it has no teeth. The answer to that is that the 
judge of the land court, justices of the superior court and 
some of the leading lawyers of our State have assured me 
that after a careful study of the law they are satisfied that 
it is a good law and that it will do just the things it was 
intended to do, including sufficient protection for the mer- 
chants who supply the building materials. And yet there 
already is a cry for repeal or amendment of the lien law— 
and this law has been in operation scarcely six weeks. 
* * * Let us give this lien law a fair trial before we 
talk about amending it. Let us see how it works out. 





Commenting on Mr. Whitcher’s appeal that the asso- 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 








ciation use its influence 
against repeal or amend- 
ment of the lien law, at 
least for one year, J. R. 
Lewis, of the Ely Lumber 
Company urged the mem- 
bers of the association to 
join the ‘‘ Associated In- 
dustries,’’ an organization 
of business men through- 
out the State. He said 
this organization is formed ’ 
to protect and better business generally; that in the 
‘« Associated Industries’? business men in various lines 
pool their influence so that when legislation affecting 
some particular line or other matter comes up the organ- 
ization throws its entire strength in favor or against it, 
as the ‘case may be. It costs 50 cents per $1,000 of 
weekly payroll, he thought, and added that seventy 
firms in Springfield already have joined the movement. 

There were two other topics on the calendar: ‘‘The 
Retailers’ Credits and Collections, Means and Methods,’’ 
and ‘‘Signs and Indications of Better Business and 
More Prosperity,’’ but it had now become so. late, 
through the great general interest in the first two topics, 
that the acting chairman, Henry W. Sears, entertained 
a motion to adjourn. 

Several members and guests had brought their families 
to Boston with them, and the evening was devoted to 
visiting Boston friends, theater and dinner parties and 
other entertainment. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


This morning at 11:30 a brief business meeting was 
held. Reports were heard, plans for the coming year 
discussed, and the officers nominated by the nominating 
committee were formally elected to office. The only 
changes were in the vice presidency, William H. Sawyer, 
of Worcester, being succeeded by Lyndon H. Chase, of 
Springfield, and in the three-year-term directors. 

Ernest N. Bagg, secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, reported a comfortable balance on hand and the 
finances in a satisfactory condition. He was heartily 
congratulated for his aggressive and efficient manage- 
ment of the association’s affairs. 

Secretary Bagg’s announcements surely worked like 
magnets today. By noon the lobby of the New Ameri- 
can House was thronged with lumbermen. Nearly all 
the prominent retail lumber dealers of Massachusetts 
were represented, and there were several from Rhode 
Island and a few from Connecticut. A number of promi- 
nent wholesale lumbermen attended, and several retailers 
brought as their guests their favorite wholesale salesmen. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


It was necessary to lay several extra covers to accom- 
modate the 280 members and guests who attended the 
fifteenth annual banquet of the association. The big 
dinner was a very jolly affair and was one of the largest 
and most successful of the kind ever held here by the 
lumber trade. The only disappointing feature was that 
Gov. Samuel W. McCall, the newly elected Republican 
governor of Massachusetts, was detained by unexpected 
important business and was unable to keep his engage- 
ment with the retail lumbermen to be their guest for a 
short time at least and to address them. State Senator 
Robert M. Washburn, of Worcester, who recently an- 





J. R. LEWIS, 
A Director. 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSOCIATION, HELD AT BOSTON FEBRUARY 19. 
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jovnced his candidacy as a delegate-at-large to the na- 
tivaal Republican convention, pledged to support Col. 
Ti-odere Roosevelt for the presidency, was another in- 
viied guest unable to attend. He was ‘taken suddenly 
ili sud sent State Senator Charles L. Gifford to represent 
hiss, 

our former presidents of the association were present 
and oceupied seats of honor at the head table. They 
were Pliny W. Wood, of Worcester; Charles P. Chase, 
o! Springfield; Henry W. Sears, of Middleboro, and L. 
Aythur Williston, of Holyoke. Others at the head table 
were President ‘William A. Fuller, of Clinton, the toast- 
nuster; J. R. Lewis, of Holyoke; F. K. Southworth, of 
Ware; Dr. Perey E. Thomas, of Rockville, Conn.; Mayor 
John J. White, of Holyoke, and Mayor Stacy, of 
Springfield. 

During the dinner and between the addresses which 
followed Gustav Fiedler’s orchestra and a soloist sup- 
plied plenty of music and led the big, gathering in 
singing some of the favorite old songs. 

President Fuller opened the speaking with a few words 
of graceful welcome to the guests and of appreciation 
to his fellow members for honoring him with another 
term at the head of the association. Senator Gifford, 
presented as the first speaker, appealed to the lumber- 
men of the State to codperate with the real estate men in 








To Raise Business to Profession of Home 
Making—Favor Preparedness 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 23.—The thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
was opened here today with President J. M. Crawford 
presiding. While the main thoughts from the business 
standpoint, as expressed, were efficiency in salesmanship 
and a raising of the retail lumber business to the pre- 
fession of home making, the spirit of American patriot- 
ism kept foreing itself to the front. Every speaker 
dligressed from the subject of building material long 
enough to emphasize the necessity for national prepared- 
ness and the upholding of the President and his plans for 
adequate defense of the nation. These sentiments were 
applauded time and again and strong resolutions advo- 
cating preparedness will undoubtedly be prepared at a 
later session. 

In addition te retail lumbermen from all the western 
States, manufacturers and wholesalers from the same 
territory were in attendance. President Crawford ex- 
pressed an optimistic view of the future of business for 
the up-to-date and efficient retailer and told of the suc- 
cess @f efficient methods. 

‘sParson’’ Peter Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, the busi- 
mess philosopher and peer of all extemporaneous speakers, 
surpassed all expectations in the entertainment of an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Washington, emphasized the need of 
development of community centers to make successful 
the ‘*back to the farm’’ movement and in this respect, 
the building of homes for rural district school teachers. 
She told a vivid human interest story of the lonesome- 
ness of living on farms far removed from good towns. 

‘*Farmer’’ Smith, the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company’s agricultural expert, told in his 
quaint way of the advantages to the community of 
diversified farming and of how this is of direct interest 
to lumbermen. 

The successful selling of silos was demonstrated by 
John ©. Cuneo, of Modesto, Cal. Mrs. C. C. Bowerman, 
of Pocatello, Idaho, told f the importance of interesting 
women in home building and how to do it. 

Secretary A. L. Porter gave a brief account of his 
stewardship of the last year, and his effective work was 
highly complimented by various speakers. 

The city of Portland responded to the occasion in its 
usual hospitable manner. The visiting lumbermen were 
all issued visiting cards to the club rooms of the Chamber 
of Commerce, in the assembly room of which the con- 
vention was held. Automobile tours and theater parties 
are provided for the visiting ladies. 


Thursday’s Session 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—The second day’s session 
of the convention closed with a discussion of codperation 
between manufacturers of lumber and dealers in pro- 
moting the sale of forest products. 

The morning’s program was carried out. Secretary 
Porter’s paper on the powers and limitations of a 
trade association was a masterful discussion of pro- 
giessive and modern merchandising. A_ lively tilt 
diiiong retail dealers, mine operators and railroad offi- 
cals resulted over the discussion of shortage of coal 
‘ destination at ears. 

The manufacturers were in charge of the afternoon 
‘sion, A, L. Paine, of the National Lumber & 
‘anufiacturing Company, Hioquiam, Wash., presided. 
inprehensive reviews of the market siiation were 
given by A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
Company, Potlatch, Idaho, for the Western Pine 
‘nufacturers’ Association, and E. B. Hazen, of the 
uglas Fir Lumber Company, for the West Coast lum- 
bey manufacturers, and A. W. Smith, of the Northwest- 
*t Redwood Company, San Francisco, read a report 
pr pared by Capt. E. A. Selfridge, president of the 
(: {fornia Redwood Association, on the redwood situa- 
All showed conditions prevailing and apt to con- 
tinve throughout this year better than for many years. 
“. M. Cornwall discussed the common interests of 


“ 


L 


doing nothing to discourage the banks from loaning 
money for building operations in the distant points of 
the State, 2s he said it was hard enough now to persuade 
the city banks to finance building construction in the 
rural districts. The senator said that he himself was a 
real estate man, operating in the Cape district, and that 
while such legislation as the lien Jaw, for which he had 
voted, was undoubtedly necessary, it would make it more 
difficult for the real estate operator to secure a con- 
struction loan from the banks, and he declared that 
“fyou lumbermen can’t sell lumber for our buildings 
unless you help the real estate man finance his opera- 
tions.’? 

Senator Gifford also spoke interestingly of the consti- 
tutional convention to be held here in 1917. He asked 
the lumbermen to study the laws carefully and then go 
slowly. He called particular attention to the tax laws, 
saying that the present low rate on intangibles placed 
an unfair and very heavy burden on real estate, while 
on the other hand if wealthy men were taxed on their 
true valuation they would leave the State and make 
things even worse. He asserted these were matters of 
deep concern to the lumber trade, because this industry 
today is paying a large share, either directly or indi- 
rectly, of the taxes which wealthy holders of bonds and 
stocks are evading in Massachusetts. 


Pacific coast lumbermen and emphasized the value of 
codperation as against unintelligent competition. His 
plea was for a better knowledge of costs. 

An elaborate description of what the red cedar shin- 
gle manufacturers are doing to codperate with the deal- 
ers in pushing the sales of shingles and their compre- 
hensive advertising campaign ‘was given by H. P. 
Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. It was received by 
the retailers with applause. 

A strong resolution offered by E. G. Griggs, of Ta- 
coma, drawn up by the trustees of the West Coast as- 
sociation, was passed in the joint meeting and will be 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It asks 
for relief from the lack of railroad cars to take care 
of lumber shipments. 

At noon a welfare luncheon was held under the aus- 
pices of the industrial department of the Y. M. C. A. 
Club houses and their operations were explained by A. 
W. Laird. Walter Rosenberry, of the Rose Lake Lum- 
ber Company, Rose Lake, Idaho, and A. C. Dixon, of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore., said that 
they were putting in club houses, believing in their 
efficiency. 

A Hoo-Hoo dinner and initiation will be held tonight 
and the convention will close tomorrow night with a 
banquet. 


MANUFACTURERS IN CONFERENCE 


At the same time as the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is being held 
here several conferences of manufacturers of the Pacific 
coast are in session. 

Today a delegation of Inland Empire manufacturers, 
including A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane; A. W. Laird, Pot- 
latch, Idaho; E. N. McDevitt, Dover, Idaho; J. M. Rich- 
ards, Spokane; Don Lawrence, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; 
Walter Rosenberry, Rose Lake, Idaho; P. M. Lachmund, 
Potlatch, Idaho; George Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore.; Leon 
Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; James Mimnaugh, Wallowa, Ore. ; 
Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and J. S. 
Rhodes, North Yakima, Wash., met with several Cali- 
fornia pine manufacturers, including F. F. Sayre and 
C. R. Wisdom, of San Francisco; F. O. MeGavie, Me- 
Cloud, and C. E. Evans, Weed. The conference was de- 
voted to discussing the possibility of standardizing 
grades, sizes and thicknesses of the lumber of the two 
sections to insure unifying methods of manufacture. 

A committee was appointed to go into the matter 
further and report later, this consisting of Messrs. Leon 
Stoddard, Cooper, Rosenberry, Lachmund, MeGavie, Sayre 
and Wisdom. 

A conference of door manufacturers of Washington, 
Oregon and California will be held tomorrow, as well as 
a conference of spruce manufacturers, and on Friday the 
box manufacturers will meet., 

Tomorrow afternoon the regular monthly meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held 
here. It will consist largely of a joint meeting of the 
fir manufacturers and the Western retailers, the ‘latter 
adjourning their convention to meet with the manu- 
facturers. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows: : 


ARTICLE Quantity Delivered at 
: Feet Navy Yard 

Oak, WRG. 66k eecs 2,504 feet...Charleston, S. C...93 
Pine, southern ..... 17,500 feet...Charleston, S. C... 
Pine, southern, creo- 8,000 feet...Charleston, S. C...93! 

Ee aa 
Pine, yellow, hewn45,000 feet...Norfolk, Va.......9817 

ECOG 0. acc $e sae a 950 


Pine, yellow, prime... Miscellaneous.,. Philadelphia, Pa.. .9317 
Beech, birch and 





UME ica sino acces 20,000 feet....Portsmouth, N. H.9344 
Maple flooring......25,000 feet....Newport, R. I..... 935 
Oak, white..........Miscellaneous . Brooklyn, Philadel- 

hee PRA, oF 9544 

Pine; yellows. <...«.. a's. Miscellaneous .Brooklyn, N. Y....9344 
Spruce sticks, 45 to . 

eas Oa.) ear e Brooklyn, N. Y....9355 


SAPPAALDP LLIB LLL 


Bids may be submitted for furnishing Douglas fir, yel- 
low pine or Ohio wood piles under Schedule 9285, opening 
March 14, 1916. Bidders should state in their proposals 
the kind of wood they propose to furnish. 5 








The Rev. Dr. Percy E. Thomas was down on the pro 
gram as ‘‘who ‘saws wood’ himself, and who brings a 
particular message of good cheer and ‘ grin-and-bear-it’ 
philosophy,’’ but he started in by convulsing the com- 
pany with laughter by his witty sallies and stories at the 
expense of Senator Gifford, who had taken a few amus- 
ing flings at the clergyman while speaking previously. 
Dr. Thomas then delivered a ringing patriotic address 
that evoked prolonged applause. 

At the special request of some members who had been 
unable to attend the smoke talk the previous afternoon, 
Williams Ward Whitcher was presented to talk again on 
the lien law. He spoke briefly, but gave a very com 
prehensive idea of the history and operation of the law. 

Mayor White, of Holyoke, castigated the lumbermen 
if a good natured way for not taking more interest in 
the politics of the cities or towns where they live. He 
said if they would give more attention to their local 
governments than the time required to vote, the tax 
rates would not be so high. 

Mayor Stacy, of Springfield, brought a message of 
greeting and good wishes from his metropolis of western 
Massachusetts. 

Then Secretary Bagg stepped to the piano and the 
fifteenth annual was brought to an appropriate close 
with everyone standing and singing ‘‘America.’’ 


~ SOUTHERN RETAILERS MEET 


Speaker Urges Friendliness and Discourages 
“Knocking”’—Snark Talks 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, j 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 24.—The sixth annual con 
vention of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation assembled here at the Hotel Chisca today at 2 p. m. 
with more than 100 members present. 

After an invocation by the Rev. C. W. Sommerville 
two addresses of welcome were made, one by James V. 
Rush on behalf of the business men, and one by R. E. 
Montgomery on behalf of the local lumber trade. P. 
T. Langan, of Cairo, president of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, responded for 
the Southern association. 

President B. F. Jarrell, of Humtel'!» Tenn., in de 
livering his annual address mentionea thy .. © da of 
organization and said that retail jumbermen needed 
mutual help in meeting business changes. He said there 
ought to be friendliness among the retailers and sug 
gested that they take a tip from thuse traveling sales 
men who never ‘‘knock’’ their competitors. He urged 
a campaign for improved retail service, including build- 
ing plans and other schemes for local trade extension. 

Secretary V. R. Smith, of Memphis, reported that the 
association is progressing, with an increase in members 
and especially in interest shown. He said that members 
have given him valuable help in suggesting features 
of the program and acknowledged his debt to local 
lumbermen for their help in phases of entertainment. 

The special feature of the session was an address 
by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., Snark of the Uni- 
verse of the Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. This 
presented an exhaustive analysis of retail costs, and 
Mr. Seidel claimed that his figures were accurate. He 
held the close attention of the convention and answered 
the many questions asked by members. 

Charles C. Gilbert, of Nashville, Tenn., secretary of 
the Tennessee State Manufacturers’ Association, in 
talking on ‘‘Industrial Preparedness’’ sounded a warn 
ing about prosperity founded upon war business. He 
declared himself a friend of workers, but said that un- 
due raising of wages now is not a benefit to. labor; 
that it must assure the welfare of the employer to ere- 
ate and maintain employment. He urged his hearers 
to stand for sound legislation; to ‘‘Stop, Look, Listen’’ 
and to adjust business with an eye on the close of the 
war, 

L. E. Glass, of Memphis, spoke on the attitude of the 
wholesaler to the retailer. He traced their differences 
to the fact that the two do not understand each other. 
The manufacturer needs the wholesaler, who needs the 
commission man; all need the retailer and the retailer 
can not get along without the other two. A_ better 
understanding, said Mr. Glass, will be helpful to them 
all. The wholesaler especially wishes the retailer to 
prosper because the retailer can best handle local sales. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Nominations—-T. R. Reynolds, O. R. Beard, Charles Treas, 
H. C. Canaday, 8S. F. Garrett. 

Resoluticns—.J. N. Fite, J. O. Vowell, R. E.. Montgomery, jr. 

Audits—W. Ingram, W. P. Glisson. 


[- 
Membership—W. K. Hall, W. C. Hickman, John A. John- 
son. 








A concatenation will be held tonight with Supreme 
Snark Seidel in charge. The annual banquet will be 
served this evening. A feature of it will be moving 
pictures of sawmill operations. 





A TREE THAT BECOMES ANGRY 

Perhaps few people know that a tree can be angry, 
but there is a kind of acacia in Nevada that not only 
gives every indication of being ‘‘touchy’’ but also gets 
very ‘‘mad.’’ It is about 8 feet high and is a very 
rapid grower. At sunset it goes to sleep, shutting its 
leaves together, and coiling up its twigs like a pigtail. 
If one pulls the tail, the tree shudders and moves: un- 
easily and seems to be much disturbed. If-disturbed by 
a shock such as transplanting the leaves stand out in all 
directions and quiver violently, but strangest of all, they 
send out a pungent, nauseating odor, After getting 
‘‘mad’’ this tree remains bad tempered for an hour 
or two, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY BRIEFED 


Pennsylvanians Appoint Committees—Coast 
Employers Confer 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Feb. 16.—The board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association held a 
meeting yesterday at the office of Secretary J. Frederick 
Martin, at which seven of the nine were present. 

Numerous plans for profitable activity during the 
coming year were submitted and considered, and the 
Kingston Lumber Company, of Kingston, Pa., was 
elected to membership. 

- President William 8S. Goff announced the following 
committee appointments: 

Railroad and transportation—M. P. Cooper, chairman, 
Christiania, Pa.; J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; A. B 
Shoemaker, Tullytown, Pa.; H. R. Clinger, Milton, Pa. 

Legislative—Albert J. Thompson, chairman, Wycombe, Pa. ; 
C. Frank Williamson, Media, Pa.; Evan Jones, Scranton, Pa. 

Poaching—Henry Palmer, chairman, Langhorne, Pa.; Wil- 
liam C. Peirce, Bristol, Pa.; E. Y. Barnes, Yardley, Pa.; 
J. S. Hess, Hellertown, Pa. | 

Constitution and bylaws—E. K. Moyer, chairman, Per- 
kasie, Pa.; A. G. Grater, Norristown, Pa.; C. C. Rosser, 
Nanticoke, Pa. 

Forestry—S. C. Creasy. chairman, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Wat- 
son Craft, Ambler, Pa.; Dr. A. M. Northrup, Ashley, Pa. 


Publicity committee—Theo. A. Mehl, chairman, Rosemont, 


Pa.; Fred S. Pyfer, Lancaster, Pa.; George F. Hower, Scran- 
ton. Pa.: Benjamin Stoker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry J. 
Meyers. Bethlehem, Pa.; W. W. Webber, Sinking Springs, 
Pa.; Horace Welty, Red Lion, Pa. 

On enlargement of organization and county representa- 
tives—Fred S. Pyfer, chairman. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster 
County: for Adams County, J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.: Berks, Thomas Merritt. Reading, Pa.; Bucks, William 
Watson. Newtown, Pa.; Carbon, Harrison Ball. Mahoney 
City. Pa.: Chester, M. P. Cooper, Christiania, and E. F. 
Bracken. Paoli, Pa.: Columbia. S. C. Creasy. Bloomsburg. 
Pa.: Cumberland. J. J. Milleisen. Mechanicsburg, Pa. ; 
Dauphin. J. M. Brightbill, Hummelstown, Pa.: Franklin, 
J. J. Milleisen, Mechanicsburg, Pa.: Lackawanna, T. J. Snow- 
don. Scranton, Pa.: Lebanon. Harry Miller, Lebanon. Pa. ;: 
Lehigh, Harry J. Meyers. Bethlehem. Pa.; Luzerne, Zebulon 
Robbins, Wilkes-Barre. Pa.: Montgomery, Matthew March, 
Bridgeport. Pa.; Northumberland. Harry J. Mevers, Bethle- 
hem, and Joseph Kessler. Shamokin, Pa.: Pike. W. H. Edgett. 
Carbondale, Pa.: Schuylkill. Conrad Hock, Pottsville. and 
M. P. Meyers, Hazleton, Pa.: Snyder, Joseph Kessler, 
Shamokin, Pa.: Sullivan. S. C. Creasy. Bloomsburg, Pa. : 
Susquehanna, T. J. Snowdon, Scranton. Pa.: Union. S. C. 
Creasy. Bloomsburg. Pa.: Wayne. W. H. Edgett, Carbon- 
dale. Pa.: York. Horace Welty. Red Lion. Pa.: Camden 
County, N. J.. F. R. Smith. Camden, N. J.: New Castle 
County, Del., Lewis W. Brosius, Wilmington, Del. 





WORK OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION 


The February issue of the official bulletin of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association shows its inspec- 
tion work for January in detail. Salaried inspectors of 
the association insnected 7,700,627 feet of lumber. Of 
this amount 969,508 feet were handled in Chicago, 
1.048.819 in Memphis, 452.268 in Minneapolis, 699,989 
in St. Louis. 449,310 in New Orleans and 361,956 in 
Buffalo, the balance of this inspection being distributed 
among sixteen other points. Fee insnectors handled 
3.526.339 feet—the largest amount, 1.087,073 feet. at 
Manistee, the next largest at Traverse City, 105,243 feet, 
the balance being handled at nine other points. The 
total of insnections for the month was 11,226.966 feet, 
added to which were reinspections totaling 101,949 feet. 

The bulletin lists six applications since its previous 
issue and nine names dropped. 

Work is active on the souvenir program for the annual 
meeting to be held June 15 and 16 in Chicago. The 
preparations for the annual are well under way and 
promise one of the most interesting conventions that 
the association has held. 





EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 
MEETS 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 17.—The annual meeting and 
dinner of the Employers’ Association of Washington 
was held in the Hotel Washington here tonight. Repre- 
sentatives from local organizations all over the State 
were in attendance and had been in conference during 
the day. : 

About 125 employers, including representatives from 
the Employers’ Association of Oregon, sat down to an 
elaborate dinner in the rathskeller of Seattle’s finest 
hotel about 7 o’clock. During the dinner music was 
furnished by the hotel orchestra, a colored quartet and 
talented vocal soloists. 

The principal business of the evening was the election 
of trustees. Immediately following the dinner, President 
G. N. Skinner called for the election. The following 
were placed in nomination, the nominations voted closed 
and their election declared unanimous: R. W. Baxter, 
N. J. Blagen, N. C. Jamison, C. 8. Jensen, J. C. Marma- 
duke, James Stirrat and E. S. Grammer. Of the seven 
trustees elected three are lumbermen: N. J. Blagen, of 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, Hoquiam; N. C. 
Jamison, of the Jamison Company, Everett, and E. 8. 
Grammer, of the Browns Bay Logging Company, Seattle. 

Following President Skinner’s address, in which he 
called attention to the important work the association 
will be called on to perform during the present year, 
extemporaneous talks were made by the following: J. B. 
Gibson, Sumner Iron Works, Everett; J. C. H. Reynolds, 
Employers’ Association of the Inland Empire, Spokane; 
Col. R. H. Hartley, Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, 


Everett; .N. C, Campbell, representing the Employers’ . 


Association of Oregon, Portland; Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma; E. G. 
Ames, Puget Mill Company, Seattle; J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham; J. E. Frost, 
Cedar Lake Logging Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Some of the speakers took occasion to refer to the 
accomplishments of the association during the last two 
years and to compliment highly the work of Manager 
Earl Constantine, who has resigned, to take effect 
March 1. 

All of the out-of-town guests and members of the 
association were loud in their praises of their entertain- 
ment during the day and the banquet prepared for them, 
for which much credit was given Secretary B. W. Sawyer 
and Manager Earl Constantine. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN ARRANGE FOR 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 22.—The executive commit- 
tees of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association met 
Saturday at Liberty, Mo., where they held a business 
session, followed by a visit to the retail yard of James 
Costello, one of the directors of the association. Mr. 
Costello’s yard is one of the best in the Southwest and 
the members felt that they had had a fine object lesson 
in up-to-date retailing. 

At the business session it was voted to arrange for 
as many local and district meetings in this territory as 
possible this spring and summer. The association pur- 
poses to carry on a vigorous campaign for new members 
and for new interest. The convention held last month 
showed that the interest in association work is growing 
and the directors feel that now is the time to strike 
while the iron is hot. Since the recent convention the 
association has got fifty-five new members. This is a 
remarkably good showing as compared with the progress 
made heretofore and the executive committee is much 
encouraged. 


on 





SOUTHERN MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS’ 
QUARTERLY MEETING 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 19.—At the Piedmont Hotel today, 
Chairman T. W. Baxter presiding, was held the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association. Among other busi- 
ness transacted, H. L. Gwin, chairman of the association’s 
sawmill waste utilization committee, was instructed to 
report in person at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association, to be held in New Orleans February 23, 
and give that association the result of the findings of his 


committee during its tour of investigation in September. © 


In this connection it was decided to thank the Southern 
Pine Association for its courtesy and codperation. 

Representatives of the Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, 
Louisville, Ky., the Woolsey Paint & Color Company, 
Jersey City, N. Y., and Daugherty, McKay & Co., Val- 
dosta, Ga., were accepted as associate members. Active 
membership was given by election to the Central Manu- 
facturing Company, of Macon, Ga., and the Chester 
Machine & Lumber Company, of Chester, S. C. 

The association decided upon special efforts to induce 
membership of all concerns within its jurisdiction with 
allied interests. 

A change in the grading of ‘‘B’’ doors to allow one- 
inch knots and 3314 percent blue sap was.decided upon. 
The association also decided to revise its catalogs at once 
and requested that members send suggestions to the 
secretary promptly. 

This meeting chose a successor to its efficient secretary, 
J. V. Lindsley. Mr. Lindsley has resigned his position 
to become general manager of an extensive yellow pine 
and cypress timber and sawmill operation in Jacksonville, 
Fla., but will hold his position until March 1. On that 
date he will be succeeded by Charles Harmon, of Rich- 
mond, Va., who is said to be exceptionally well qualified 
in every way for the new position. The Atlanta office of 
the association in the Fourth National Bank Building 
will continue in use. 





TAKE INITIAL STEP IN HEMLOCK CAMPAIGN 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 22.—The initial step of the 
Hemlock Promotion Bureau of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was taken this 
week at the office of Secretary O. T. Swan by the mailing 
out of large circulars to lumber retailers offering them 
an opportunity to participate in the benefits of the cam- 
paign, the motto of which will be ‘‘Stick to Old Faith- 
ful Hemlock Lumber.’’ The campaign is systematized 
so that a different method will be used for retailers in 
cities of various sizes. The main feature of the first 
effort is that it offers retailers the chance to have the 
Northern Hemlock Association spend two dollars in 
their behalf to every dollar spent by themselves. The 
offer closes March 10. 

This local advertising is planned primarily for the 
newspapers which will reach the final consumer. The 
promotion bureau will supply a series of advertisements 
to a newspaper in a town in the form of cuts all ready 
for use. They will be written by an expert strictly with 
a view to bring business straight to the retailer. The 
advertisement will be eight inches deep and two columns 
wide. The maximum, that will be accepted from any 
retailer by the association will be $40. With every 
dollar given by the retailer the association will give in 
return additionally its plan book for distribution to 
the trade. A special inducement is that the association 
will not accept the appropriations of the five retailers 
first sending in the acceptance of the offer. Further, 
plan books will be sent to fifty people of whom a list is 
to be furnished by each of the first five retailers respond- 
ing to the offer. 





CLUBS AT PLAY AND WORK 


Golf Interests Philadelphians — Find Firm 
Market for Douglas Fir 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb, 22.—The Philadelphia Lumber 
men’s Golf Club last Friday held its first indoor tourna 
ment over the nine-hole course in the Gimbel Bros 
department store. Twenty members turned out, few oi 
whom had ever been on the course and most of whon 
had never tried the indoor variety of the sport. The play 
was regular medal play, twice around, except that when 
a ball struck the boundary fence it had to be placed a 
foot from the fence for the loss of a stroke. 

Maurice C. Burton won low gross, with a score of 
54-5-49, for which he received a prize of an order on 
Gimbel’s for two clubs. Joseph W. Janney won first 
low net, with a score of 56-13-43, for which he got eight 
balls. Andrew B. F. Smith won second low net, with 
62-15-47, and got four balls. The low net prizes were 
furnished by Gimbel Bros., who also furnished the balls 
for the tournament and two clubs for each player. The 
other players, with their scores, were: W. H. G. Kirk- 
patrick, 59-11-48; J. B. MeFarland, jr., 56-6-50; J. W. 
Turnbull, 59-9-50; H. Humphreys, 67-16-51; J. Elmer 
Troth, 61-10-51; F. A. Benson, 66-15-51; William H. 
Fritz, 67-15-52; J. A. Finley, 71-18-53; J. Anderson Ross, 
64-9-55; B. C. Currie, 69-14-55; J. H. Campbell, 74-15-59 ; 
George C. Craig, 83-18-65; M. G. Wright, 78-8-70; T. 
De Land Williams, 86-13-73; Ralph Souder, 87-10-77; 
Horace Smedley, no score; James I. M. Wilson, no score. 





TO HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 23.—The next regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at the New Vendome Hotel here on Tuesday night, 
March 14. Secretary Mertice Taylor has announced 
that he expects to have several new members by the 
time of the meeting. Plans for the annual summer out- 
ing of the club to be held: in June on the Ohio River 
probably will be discussed. 


~ 


RETAILERS TO DINE 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—Division A—the retailers— 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will give a dinner at the 
American Annex on the evening of Thursday, March 2. 
There has been no set program arranged. 








DOUGLAS FIR CLUB MEETS 


San Francisco, Feb. 19.—At the first luncheon meet- 
ing of the Douglas Fir Club during February, held at 
the Commercial Club, Charles R. McCormick presided. 
E. K. Howe, general manager of the Robert Dollar Com- 
pany in the Orient, with headquarters at Shanghai, 
China, was the guest of honor. He delivered some inter- 
esting remarks with reference to the European war situ- 
ation based upon his observations during the last visit 
to Russia. He expects to return to Russia next summer 
and to establish headquarters somewhere in that country. 

At last Tuesday’s meeting of the club there was a 
good attendance. A very firm market was reported. The 
consensus was that a base price of $14.50 delivered at 
San Francisco was fully justified, and that there would 
be a further advance. Some of the lumber companies on 
Puget Sound are quoting $10 base at the mill and the 
freight to this city is $5. 

In making a report of a previous meeting of the 
Douglas Fir Club, held during the winter, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent stated that Charles R. MeCor- 
mick, the new president of the club, had been presented 
with a silver tea set. This was an error, as Frank W. 
Trower, the outgoing president, was the recipient of the 
elegant gift and Mr. McCormick made the presentation 
speech. 





DISCUSS BRITISH EMBARGO ORDER 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 21.—Interest at the regular 
weekly meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club cen- 
tered about a discussion of the embargo declared by the 
British Government on the importation of hardwoods, 
now classed as luxuries, and grave concern was expressed 
by prominent local operators as to the depressing effect 
of this order on the local market. That the ultimate 
effect of this embargo would be a dumping of stocks 
intended for the export trade on the local market, pre- 
cipitating a slump in prices, which at present are strong, 
was the consensus expressed at the meeting. Indireetly 
the embargo will affect import traffic, so leading oper- 
ators declared, and the combined influence of the British 
government’s ruling will provoke an unsteady condition 
of the market. 


~ 


TO PUSH INVESTIGATION 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—Governor Ernest Lister 
announced this week that a thorough probe will be made 
of the entire State industrial-insurance department. The 
announcement came as a result of many rumors that 
have arisen from the trial of J. F. Gilles, former claim 
agent of the insurance commission, accused of muleting 
the insurance fund of about $20,000 by means of bogus 
claims. Gillies has been convicted on one charge and 
is now on trial on a second. Numerous irregularities 
concerning the members of the commission have been 
directly and indirectly charged. Governor Lister in his 
announcement said: 

Full and complete investigation of the industrial insurance 
department will be made. This investigation will not stop 
with the conviction of those responsible for the issuance of 
fraudulent claims. Every line wherein there is or may pos- 
sibly have been a violation of the law will be investigated. 
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“CONVENTIONS OFFER MUCH WORK 


j.wa and Texas Retailers’ Plans Comprehen- 
sive—The Wholesalers’ Big Annual 


pruary 29—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa, Annual meeting, 


bruary 29—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, the 
“Washington,” Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 


irch 2—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. nnual meeting. 


irch 2-——Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual 


meeting. 
jarch 8—LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club, New Clifton 
Hotel, Ottawa, Ill. Annual meeting. 


\iarch 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

‘larch 7, 8—The Cooperage Industries, Planters’ Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo, Annual meeting. 

Mareh 10—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Portland, Ore. 
Annual meeting. 

March 11—Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Commercial Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 18, 14—Michigan Forest Fire Congress, Representative 
Hall, Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

March 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Annual meeting. 

April 11-18—-Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Oriental 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 


May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Pine 
“Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. ; 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

“La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 





TO HOLD JOINT ANNUAL MEETING 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Thoe annual meeting of 
the four firefighting organizations of northern Idaho 
will be held in this city on Monday, March 13, according 
to announcements made this week by IF’. J. Davies, sec- 
retary of the Coeur d’Alene association. The annual 
report of the four associations, now being compiled, will 
be ready for the meeting. The four associations are the 
Potlatch, the Clearwater, the Coeur d’Alene and the 
Pen d’Orielle. 





TO ENTERTAIN NATIONAL WHOLESALERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 21.—Already an air of ex- 
peetaney permeates the lumber trade here, and in most 
lumber offices one hears the talk turn to the coming 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which is to be a big event here. Great prepa- 
rations are being made by the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to entertain the visitors on 
the evening of March 15 the first day of the convention. 
The men will congregate in the ball room and the ladies 
in the Clover room of the Bellevue-Stratford, and after 
a reception so that all may have a chance to get ac- 
quainted there will be an entertainment in each place. 
That for the ladies will partake of the character. of a 
musicale and for the men there will be a smoker and 
entertainment. A supper will follow the entertainments. 

This work is in charge of a special committee, much 
the same as that one which handled the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association entertainment so ably, and a 
great success is expected. This committee is made up 
as follows: J. Randall Williams jr., chairman; Ben. C. 
Currie, Thomas B. Rutter jr., Robert B. Rayner, Thomas 
B. Hammer and A. J. Cadwallader. 

The ladies’ committee is composed of Mrs. J. Randall 
Williams jr., Mrs. Thomas B. Hammer, Mrs. Robert B. 
Rayner, Mrs. J. Randall Williams sr., Mrs. Thomas B. 
Rutter jr., Mrs. Ben. C. Currie, Mrs. A. J. Cadwallader, 
Mrs. George F. Craig and Mrs. B. Franklin Betts. 

At this affair there will be a large turnout of local 
wholesalers and their ladies, the National members and 
their ladies, delegates from other organizations and their 
ladies and a number of guests, so that in all it will prob- 
ably be the largest gathering of lumbermen and their 
families that has ever been gotten together in this city. 





THE BIG TEXAS CONVENTION 


As previously announced, the meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas will be held at Dallas April 
11, 12 and 138. The Oriental Hotel has been chosen as 
official headquarters for the convention, for which an 
attendance of at least 800 is expected. Special atten- 
tion will be given to entertainment for the ladies, for 
vhom special committees have been appointed. 

The following have been appointed as committees to 
1andle the coming convention: 

Executive and finance—W. M. Lingo, chairman; W. H. 
O'Neill, F. T. Buell, E. V. Mumpower, J. M. McGranahan. 

Entertainment—E. G. Bower, chairman; John T. Jones, 


oy Buell, M. M. McGranahan, Tom W. Owens, A. L. Shelby, 
. A. Danielson, T. W. Griffiths, R. H. Clem, R. O. O’Neill. 


nee W. Blakey, chairman; Morgan Mayfield, Billy 
slack. 


Hoo-Hoo—Ben Varner, chairman. 


lla ad Groves, chairman; Billy Black, George W. 
Morris. : 


Hotel—W. H. O’Neill, chairman, 


Reception—Morgan Mayfield, chairman, assisted by all the 
umbermen of Dallas. 


R 
a) 


The program for the business sessions is now in course 
f preparation, and the officers of the association prom- 
se that ‘‘every number on the program will be devoted 
‘9 the problems.of the retail lumber dealer, and prac- 
‘ieally every speaker will be a member of the Texas lum- 
ber fraternity. The new thought in lumbering is to be 


brought out and the program will be such that every 
dealer will return home from Dallas fairly bursting 
with new ideas that he may incorporate into his business 
with practical results.’’ The following subjects have 
been chosen for discussion, and speakers will be assigned 
to these: 

‘*Publicity for the Dealer;’’ ‘‘ Value of a Plan Book 
System ;’’ ‘‘Community Development;’’ ‘‘How We Put 
Two Silos in Use Where None Were Used Before;’’ 
‘“New Business Thoughts and Methods for Dealers; ’’ 
‘“Keonomical System of Loading and Unloading Cars; ’’ 
‘*Contraband Shipments; ’’ ‘‘ Trade Extension.’’ 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is scheduled to take place 
probably on the last night of the meeting. This will be 
in charge of Vicegerent Snark Ben Varner, who will 
work with Supreme Custocatian Harry T. Kendall, and 
a big class of kittens is expected. 





CENTRAL IOWANS’ PROGRAM 


Secretary-treasurer O. T. Barry, of the Central Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has issued an announce- 
ment to the membership outlining a program for its 
annual meeting to be held at Waterloo, Iowa, February 
29, with headquarters in the Hotel Russell-Lamson. Two 
sessions will be held, one beginning at 9:30 a. m. and 
the second at 1:30 p.m. J. B. Powell, advertising spe- 
cialist of the University of Missouri, will address the 
convention, as will Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., 
in behalf of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; H. S. Sackett in behalf of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and H. L. Laird, who will 
talk on traffic and service. Delegates are admonished 
‘‘to hear all-of these talks and talk yourself.’’ 

At the Armory on Monday evening, February 28, a 
special entertainment will be given of which the an- 
nouncement says: ‘‘Special rare stunts by Waterloo 
specialists; exact details can not be divulged owing to 
strict censorship exercised at the front.’’ A special 
theatrical performance will be given at the Majestic 
Theater on Tuesday evening, for which tickets will be 
provided at the hotel. A special invitation is extended 
to ‘‘bring your wife. She will be entertained carefully 
and well Monday, Tuesday and Tuesday evening.’’ 


NORTH CAROLINIANS CONFER 


Meeting Considers Embargoes, Terms of Sale 
and Association’s Annual 





NorFouk, VA., Feb. 17.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held here 
today in the Monticello Hotel. While the attendance was 
small its quality was the highest and made up for that 
deficiency. As few matters of importance had been an- 
nounced for discussion no large number of members was 
expected. 

The discussions were general and the current inter- 
esting market conditions were given due consideration 
after other business had been disposed of. The chief 
factor in current activity at present is considered to be 
the embargoes by the railroads. ‘The effect of these 
embargoes thus far on the North Carolina pine mills is 
not so pronounced as with the mills of Georgia and 
Florida. Various means of relief in this connection were 
discussed and the transportation committee was in- 
structed to consider the matter and codperate with other 
associations with a view to amelioration of the condition. 

The majority of the members appear to be optimistic, 
although they are worried to some extent by the present 
inadequate transportation facilities. Prices appear to be 
holding firm, with no indication so far as manufac- 
turers are concerned of a drop. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the top of the market has not yet been 
reached. 

President Nathan O’Berry called the meeting to 
order at 11:15, following which Secretary W. B. Roper 
read the minutes of the last meeting, which were ap- 
proved. 

The report of Chairman A. R. Turnbull, of the costs 
and values committee, on terms of sale followed. This 
embodied a recommendation that the present official 
terms be not changed but urged that members secure 
these terms as far as possible in their transactions. 
This matter will be considered further at the next 
meeting. 

Referendum No. 12 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, regarding the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act, was referred to the committee on legislation, with 
power to act. 3 

Objection. was noted and raised against the measure 
introduced by Senator Swanson of Virginia, allowing 
ali navy yard employees thirty days’ holiday annually 
with full pay. The bad effects of this on the labor situa- 
tion in territory contiguous to yards were plainly evident. 

Followed a discussion on arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the association, March 23. The secretary’s 
suggestion for the appointment of two committees, one 
on nominations and one on arrangements, was adopted. 
President O’Berry appointed Messrs, Turnbull, Corwin 
and Millard a committee on arrangements, and Messrs. 
Gibbs, Buell, Jackson, Waters, Leach, Wright, Major, 
Anderson, Cherry and Hill a committee on nominations. 

A suggestion was made and notice was given of a 
change in the by-laws of the organization limiting the 
term of its president so that he shall not serve two con- 
secutive terms. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:15, and was followed by a 
luncheon served to the members and guests in the adjoin- 
ing dining room of the hotel. 


REDWOOD INTERESTS ORGANIZE 


Manufacturers Form Association — Have 
Wide Plans for Usefulness 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 19.—An organization com- 
posed of most of the redwood manufacturers of this 
State and of many members of the former volunteer 
organization has been incorporated under the title the 
California Redwood Association.. The purposes of the 
organization are given as follows: : 

To collect and disseminate facts, information and knowledge 
of the value and utility of redwood timber and lumber, and 
of the uses to which it is adapted, to the end that its use for 
building, wooden pipe, silo, tank, railroad and other purposes 
may be understood and increased; to obtain, coliect and 
disseminate facts, information and knowledge as to costs and 
manufacture of redwood lumber and other redwood products, 
and the amount thereof manufactured and consumed; to 
standardize, grade and promote among manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers of redwood and redwood products the recog- 
nition, adoption and use of such standard, definite and 
certain grades and sizes of such lumber and products; to 
inspect and generally to promote in any and all lawful ways 
the increasea use of such lumber and products, the standard- 
ization of the grades and sizes thereof, and the economical 
production and manufacture thereof, and to publish and sell 
such information to the public generally and to enable its 
subscribers to conduct their operations at a reasonable profit 
and to market at a reasonable profit those products which 
can not otherwise be marketed. But none of said purposes 
shall be deemed or construed to include any suggestion to 
make or enter into or execute or carry out aby contracts, 
obligations or agreements enjoined by law. 

Directors for the first fiscal year of the association 
were named by the stockholders at a recent meeting, as 
follows: 

W. J. Hotchkiss, Hobbs-Wall & Co., Crescent City, Cal. ; 
J. H. Holmes, Holmes Eureka Lumber Company, Kureka; 
H. W. Cole, Little River Redwood Company, Bulwinkle; C. 
R. Johnson, Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg; E. A 
Selfridge, jr., Northwestern Redwood Company, Willits. 

The directors chose the following officers: 

President—E. A. Beltrigge ies 

Vice president—J. H. olmes. 

Secretary—A, B. Wastell. 

Committees to transact the business of the association 
were named, consisting of the following: 

Trade extension—W. J. Hotchkiss, H. W. Cole, Otis John- 
son, J. H. Browne, W. R. McMillan and A. H. Jongeneel. 

Grading and inspection—H. M. Cochran, A. W. Smith and 
R. O, Wilson, 


Traflic—A. B, Hammond, F. H. Manss and C. W. Penoyer. 


The service of the association to its subscribers will 
be given at the rate of 5 cents per thousand feet board 
measure on the shipments of redwood and redwood 
products. Of this amount a rebate of 2% cents will be 
given a subscriber, provided the statistics and reports 
requested from him are furnished by the 20th of each 
month. Publicity service will be undertaken and financed 
on the basis of 10 cents per thousand feet on shipments 
exclusive of export. One-half of this amount will be 
expended in the California field and the other half in 
trade extension work in other parts of the United States 
and Canada. The earlier organization of redwood manu- 
facturers did considerable publicity work, notable among 
which was codperation with the county commissioners of 
Humboldt, Mendocino and Sonoma counties in the 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
of the ‘‘home of redwood’’ bungalow. The organization 
has affiliated with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and is active in the hearings in behalf of the 
lumber industry before the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. It has fur- 
thered the representation of redwood at several retail 
lumbermen’s conventions in the East and is responsible 
for the redwood exhibit at the recent Complete Building 
Show at Cleveland, Ohio. ¢ 

The California Redwood Association will soon publish 
what is described as a ‘‘very unusual redwood finishing 
book.’’ This will show photographs of interiors of 
several elaborate homes finished in redwood with colored 
plates of the different types of finish, and will give 
formulas for producing them. The book will be dis- 
tributed among architects, contractors and retail lumber- 
men, The association has established headquarters in the 
Newhall Building, rooms 501 and 502. 





HAS BEST FIRE RECORD 

Baneor, ME., Feb. 19.—According to the figures com- 
piled by Deputy Commissioner Mathes, of the forestry 
department, in comparison of the fires during 1915 
within the Maine forestry district and those outside of 
the district, or all the remainder of the State, the best 
record is for the district. The total number of fires 
within the district was eighty and the total-outside was 
seventy-six, a grand total of 156. The total damage 
done by the fires within the district was $22,776 and 
without $61,335. 

The loss within the protected area was one-third less, 
though 14,474 acres were burned over in the protected 
district against 11,185 in the unprotected sections. The 
total area of land burned over included 4,483 acres of 
forest land and 9,991 acres of open land. 





TO HOLD SECOND ANNUAL ‘‘COMMUNITY 
PARTY’’ 


TuLsA, OKLA., Feb. 22.—This city will give its second 
annual ‘‘community party’’ the night of February 29. 
The entire population of the town and its territory 
has been invited to the party, which will be given in 
Convention Hall. The occasion is ‘‘prosperity day.’’ 
A leap year wedding will be one of the features of the 
party. Following the wedding there will be a dance, 

Last year there were 7,000 guests at ‘Tulsa’s ‘‘com- 
munity party.’’ The plan was such a big success that 
the town has decided to make it an annual event. 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledége. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
' Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 





























O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 


(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 


















































Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
GOertified Public Accomdanis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 






































Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 

















NATIONAL BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES HOLD ANNUAL 





Industry’s Importance Presented Specifically—Eighteen States Represented in Conference 
at Baltimore—Lumbermen Take Active Part 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 23.—Nearly five hundred build- 
are are here for the fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Builders’ Exchanges, which began 
last Monday with a session of the secretaries of the 
various exchanges. At this session, which was prelimi- 
nary to the general meetings, a number of topics of 
special interest to the exchanges were discussed, among 
them ‘‘Legislation: How We Can Codperate,’’ by Lee 
Parrish, of Nashville; ‘*Labor,’’ by J. A. G. Baddorf, 
Kansas City, Mo.; ‘‘ National Organ,’’ by I. H. Seates, 
of the Baltimore Exchange; ‘‘Code of Ethies,’’ by 
Charles A. Bowen, Detroit, Mich.; ‘‘Committee Work,’’ 
by Charles E. Welsh, Washington; ‘‘ Policy of Secreta- 
ries’ Conference,’’ by Charles Elmer Smith, Philadel- 
phia; ‘‘Sociability,’? by A. H. Shank, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; ‘‘Codperation and Reciprocity,’’ by Dan Carey, 
Atlanta, Ga.; ‘‘Collection of Dues,’’ by J. D. Mills, 
Columbus, Ohio, and ‘‘The Field,’’ by B. K. Nusbaum, 
Philadelphia, Pa., field commissioner of the national as- 
sociation. E. M. Tate, of Pittsburgh, was reélected 
chairman of the conference. 

The delegates. who assembled on the roof of the Em- 
erson Hotel, were welcomed to Baltimore in behalf of 
the builders’ exchange by Herbert J. West, president of 
the local exchange and a former national president, he 
being preceded by John Trainor, of Baltimore, national 
vice president and a candidate for the presidency. For- 
mer Governor Edwin Warfield, of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, also spoke, and Secretary of State Thomas W. 
Simmons extended greetings in behalf of Governor Har- 
rington, who was unable to attend. Ralph MecLeram, of 
San Francisco, made the response to the address of Mr. 
West. Assistant City Solicitor B. H. McKindless wel- 
comed the visitors on behalf of the city, as the repre- 
‘sentative of Mayor Preston. 

These formalities were preceded by National President 
H. L. Lewman, of Louisville, Ky., calling the delegates 
to order shortly after 11 a. m., after which Bishop John 
Gardner Murray, of the Episcopal Chuch, pronounced an 
invocation, asking for divine guidance and blessings upon 
the President, the Governor, the mayor and the legisla- 
ture, which is now in session. After this President Lew- 
man made a brief address, in which he spoke apprecia- 
tively of the local officials and introduced Mr. Trainor. 

Mr. Trainor discussed the importance of the building 
business, saying it had more money invested than any 
other in the country. All the railroads and all the steam- 
ships, he went on, did not represent a greater investment. 
He pointed out that in the beginning the growth of the 
National association was slow, and that it had to fight 
strenuously for existence, but that it had made a good 
fight and that it could now point with pride to the fact 
that it extended from coast to coast. He referred eulo- 
gistically to the two terms of President Lewman and 
invited attention to the cooperation of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, which, he said, would go a long way 
toward removing difficulties, and which had accomplished 
a great work in reducing litigation between the various 
branches of the building industry. 


Urges More Harmony 


One of the principal speakers at the general session 
yesterday morning was R. Clipston Sturgis, past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, who dis- 
cussed especially competition, which, in the main, he 
regarded ‘as bad for the business. Mr. Sturgis went back 
to the days of the trade guilds and mediaeval Europe 
and drew a lesson from the codperation of the guild 
members. Continuing he said: 


The master mechanic and the laborer must work in har- 
mony, as internal strife is suicidal. At the same time they 
must play hard as well as work hard. In all our work 
the underlying principles and foundations should be and 
must be religion, and it must be applied with even greater 
force than is now the case. We find that engineers, con- 
tractors and others, instead of pulling together, are hinder- 
ing each other. Specialists are the cause of this—men 
who not only specialize in one particular branch of work 
but who lay down rules just how far another man can go 
in a separate trade. Specializing is nothing more than 
absolute slavery and an evil in a community. A man must 
be jack of all trades. Competition, competitive bidding, 
in getting to the lowest possible limit, throws a shadow 
in the ranks. When the lowest possible limit is reached 
the owner, the poor, helpless individual who does not know 
the value of the different materials, must take anything— 
good, bad and indifferent. 

We must change to some degree competitive bidding, for 
we can not do away with it. It is here to stay because no 
one will trust anyone else. As a nation we distrust. The 
result of competitive bidding is a lowering of standards, 
secant work, and the material is not given the owner as 
originally intended. 

Clark MeKerchen, an attorney of New York, dwelt on 
the law in its relation to the building trade. He cited 
great decisions of the courts of the country in litigation 
concerning the operation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
and discussed the various phases of legal problems that 
confront those engaged in building operations. 


Committee Appointments 


After the speaking President Lewman announced the 
appointment of a number of committees with the fol- 
lowing chairmen: 


Credentials—B. K. Nusbaum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Constitution and bylaws—I. H. Scates, Baltimore, Md. 
Resolutions—C. J. Kelly, New York. 
Auditing—Theodore Krug, Baltimore. 
Finance-—George C. Schroeder. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ethical practice—Charles Bernhardt, Atlanta, Ga. 
Quantity survey—J. A. Holmboe, Oklahoma Cify, Okla. 
Labor—E. J. Strathman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Introduction—H. L. Wood, Louisville, Ky. 


A number of assistants to Secretary J. M. Vollmer, of 
Louisville, during the convention were also named. 


The States represented at the convention include C:/i- 
fornia, Georgia, Indiana, Llinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Micii- 
gan, Mississippi, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, District of Columbia and Maryland. Detroit has t 
credit of bringing the largest number of persons, fifi y- 
five, including fifteen women, with Charles A. Bowm:n 
at the head. Competitors for the next convention are 
Detroit, Atlanta, Indianapolis and Pittsburgh. 

Social Features Are Enjoyed 

The social features of the first day of general sessions 
included an automobile trip from the City Hall Plaza 
under the direction of Chairman E. C. Ratcliffe and 
Vice Chairman H. K. Dodson, to take in some of the 
principal points of the city. In the evening a trip on 
cars was made to the Recreation Pier at the foot of 
Broadway, where an oyster roast was held. On both 
trips a large number of ladies accompanied the delegates, 
Many women also attended the opening session, but later 
went on a shopping tour arranged for them and lunched 
at a department store dining room. 

Lumbermen Take Part 

The sessions of the association are of special interest 
to members of the lumber trade here, not only because 
of the close relations between the lumbermen and the 
builders, but also for the reason that a number of 
lumber firms are also members of the Baltimore Builders’ 
Exchange. Included in the reception committee, named 
to make the visiting delegates welcome, were the follow- 
ing members of the lumber trade here: J. J. Bruns, of 
Heise & Bruns Company; John J. Duffy jr., Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Company; H. P. Duker, Otto Duker & 
Co.; J. Clay Gilbert and J. Henry Jraft, J. L. Gilbert 
& Bro. Lumber Company; Joseph T. Lawton, Joseph 
Thomas & Son; J. D. Virdin, Canton Lumber Company; 
George P. Zouck and D. L. Senft. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 24.—The election of 
resulted as follows: 

President—John Trainor, of Baltimore, Md. 

First vice president—Robert Cockran, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second vice president—Henry Otis, of Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer—George C, Schroeder, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

By an amendment to the constitution the president has 
the privilege of appointing a national secretary. General 
sentiment points to I. Herbert Scates, secretary of the 
local exchange, as the logical man for the place. Atlanta 
won over San Francisco, Indianapolis and Pittsburgh as 
the place for next year’s meeting. 


HOO-HOO IS NOTABLY ACTIVE 


Rejuvenation Planned in Oregon—Supreme Head- 
quarters Announces Concatenations 


officers 








PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—At an informal luncheon 
held here today at the chamber of commerce it was de- 
cided to round up all old Hoo-Hoo in this part of the 
country and bring them once more into the folds of Hoo- 
Hoodom. For the last two years there has been nothing 
doing here by the Black Cat disciples, and now that the 
lumber business is on its feet again it has been deemed 
but proper that the cat, too, should be revived. 

Supreme Bojum W. P. Lockwood came down from 
Seattle today and spoke at the luncheon. Those at the 
table had been hurriedly summoned by Jay 8. Hamilton, 
of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Company. 

It was decided to hold a big concatenation next Thurs: 
day night, during the meeting here of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, when lumbermen from all 
parts of the Pacific coast will gather. 

‘*Bob’’ Inman, formerly Snark of the Universe, con- 
sented to be installed as Vicegerent Snark for the north- 
ern Oregon district. 


MANY CONCATENATIONS SCHEDULED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—Continued activity is re- 
ported in Hoo-Hoo circles, according to advices received 
at the St. Louis headquarters. Tonight—Washington’s 
Birthday—during the Southern Pine Association meet- 
ing, there will be a get-together dinner held in New 
Orleans, La., and Secretary-Treasurer Tennant left Sun- 
day night to attend it. H. T. Kendall of Houston, Tex., 
the Custocatian of the order, will also be in attendance. 

There will also be a concatenation held tonight in 
Milwaukee, Wis., at Hotel Pfister, during the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Vicegerent E. H. Hickey will be in charge. 

Snark of the Universe, Julius Seidel, will leave Wednes- 
day night, February 23, fer Memphis, Tenn., to make an 
address on the afternoon of February 24 before the 
Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting 
on ‘‘Cost of Doing Business.’’ In the evening he will 
attend the concatenation that has been arranged for by 
Vicegerent H. B. Weiss. 

On March 4 there will be concatenation held at the 
Cawthorn Hotel, Mobile, Ala., and it will be looked after 
by Vicegerent J. L. Marty. 

A coneatenation will also be held at Sioux City, Iowa, 
on March 2, during the annual meeting of the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. It will 
be held at Hotel Martin, and Vicegerent W. C. Butler 
will preside. 
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- TWO IOWA RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN ANNUAL 





“lortheastern and Southwestern Lumbermen Gather—Standardization of Stock to Needs 
of Territory Urged—Wholesalers Banqueted 





NORTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 24.—An attendance estimated 
at 125 retail lumbermen was present today when the 
»nnual meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association convened at 2 p. m. 

After formal opening of the meeting and disposing 
of routine business, addresses were made by O. D. 
Hauschild, of Minneapolis, on ‘‘Insurance,’’ George 
?. Dieckman, of Mason City, on the ‘‘ Manufacture of 
Cement,’’ R. P. Roedell, of Dubuque, on ‘‘ Advertis- 
ing,’?? and John A. Cunningham, of Dubuque, on 
‘«Transportation.’’ Election of officers occupied con- 
siderable of the afternoon session, and resulted in 
the choice of the following: 

President—H. W. Dyckman, of Sumner. 

Vice president—F. J. Ward, of Clinton. 

Secretary-treasurer—George W. McGee. 

Directors for one year—J. Wackerbarth, Independence, and 
George Gifford, Elkport. 

Director for two years—W. J. Graham, of West Union. 

Director for three years—D. W. Armstrong, of Dyersville. 

The association voted to hold its annual meeting of 
1917 in Dubuque. 

At the annual banquet to be held this evening 
Judge Robert Bronson, of Dubuque, will act as toast- 
master. The speakers will include Senator Fallows, 
of Lansing, Guy Gregg, of Postville, Representative 
Allen Kane, John A. Cunningham and R. P. Roedell, 
of Dubuque. 


SOUTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS MEET 


OMAHA, NzEB., Feb. 21.—Entertainment, theater par- 
ties, a banquet and a lot of solid shop-talk characterized 
the annual meeting of the Southwestern Iowa Retajl Deal- 
ers’ Association, held at the Rome Hotel here last Wednes- 
day. The convention opened at 10 a. m., following a 
short meeting of the directors: About fifty members, 
lumber dealers from the southwestern section of Iowa, 
were present. 

E. Crawford, of Atlantic, Iowa, in discussing the 
standardization of stock, loosed a volume of sound ideas. 
Mr.* Crawford believes that the lumbermen in a given 
section should stock up with much the same type and 
grade of lumber in the various lines, in order to avoid 
the necessity of carrying as diversified a stock as they 
are compeiled now to do. 

He pointed out that when a dealer quotes No. 2 west- 
ern white pine, for example, to a customer for the con- 
struction of a barn, and the farmer goes to another yard 
to get quotations on the same lumber, he finds that the 
other yard does not carry this. Immediately he quotes 
his fir drop siding or his Idaho stuff. If the farmer 
insists on the lumber that ‘vas originally shown him at 
the first yard, the second dealer is under the embarrass- 
ment of not being able to furnish it to him. On the 
other hand if the customer visits the latter yard first and 
gets quotations of fir drop siding, he may be unable to 
find this grade of stuff in the competitor’s yard when 
he goes to look for it. The result is that the dealers all 
come te feel they must carry everything their competitor 
carries, or constantly stand the chance of losing some 
good sales, 

‘‘The fact that the stock is so greatly diversified,’’ 
Mr. Crawford said, ‘‘compels the dealer to carry too 
wide a stock of goods for profit. ’’ 

He said that the stock should be standardized accord- 
ing to the needs of the territory in which the dealers find 
themselves, and above all according to the supply of the 
mills of the tributary territory. The speaker pointed 
out that should all the lumber dealers in any one terri- 
tory decide to carry only one line of lumber for barn 
building, another line for a building of another charac- 
ter, and so on, the customers would readily become edu- 
cated to look for that class of timber for a given building. 

‘‘The customers depend largely on the lumber dealer,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for suggestions as to what is the best timber 
to use in any type of construction. Let us agree on the 
best and the most salable grade for the various kinds of 
building, and then stock these grades and push their 
sale.?? 

While no definite resolutions were passed at this con- 
vention, it was the consensus that this problem should be 
worked out so far as is possible, if not throughout an 
entire section of the State at least by competitive dealers 
in given towns. 

Frank Chandler, of Gravity, Ia., spoke on credits. He 
took up the problem of the difficulty of collections, and 
discussed the getting of interest on money when accounts 
run far overdue. He said it is difficult to collect in- 
terest from a customer without incurring his enmity, 
but held that interest is certainly due the dealer when 
he is paying interest on the money with which he con- 
ducts his business. 

W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, Ia., talked on markets and 
when and how to follow them. He admitted that mar- 
kets had been something of a puzzle of. late, especially 
during the last year, with the European war alternately 
throwing a scare into the prospective buyers and bring- 
ing large war orders for common stocks of lumber. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—A. T. Wheeler, of Corning. 

Vice president—S. E. Wainwright, of Lenox. 


Secretary-treasurer—T,. H. Potter, of Harlan. 
Directors—BH. F. Rose, of Shenandoah; C. S. Brown, of 











Atlantic; H. Seiffert, of Avoca. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, was chosen as the next meeting 
place. 


Give Banquet to Wholesalers 

Breaking all precedents of associations in convention 
in Omaha, these delegates refused to be entertained 
at a banquet by the local dealers, but instead insisted on 
giving a banquet for the wholesale lumbermen of Omaha. 
This event took place at the Rome Hotel in the evening. 

W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, was toastmaster. He 
called first upon Boyd Smith for a toast on ‘‘The Whole- 
saler.’’ There was no time to talk business. The din- 
ner had been good, the cigars were fragrant, and the 
boys all felt in a playful mood. So Smith struck a key- 
note when he laid all business discussion aside and be- 
gan to tell stories on the wholesalers. He first made 
Orin Dunn, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, of 
Omaha, the goat in a clever story on Dunn’s ‘‘ saw mill.’?’ 
He dragged in Jim Rockwell, of the Sunderland Bros., 
Omaha. He here played upon Rockwell’s form with his 
wit, announcing that Rockwell in seeking to buy a suit 
of ready-made clothes found that no clothier would un- 
dertake to fit him with anything but an umbrella. Mr. 
Morgan, of the C. W. Hull Company, Omaha, came in 
for a roast alsc by way of a yarn relating how Morgan 
had tried all day to find a pair of golf stockings small 
enough to fit him. 

Lawrence Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Company, 
Omaha, sang a solo in imitation of Caruso, for Mr. 
Dodds looks not unlike Caruso, even though his singing 
may not be an exact imitation. 

In the afternoon the wholesalers of Omaha furnished 
theater tickets for the ladies of the visiting lumber deal- 
ers, taking the whole bevy to the Orpheum theater for a 
party. Following the banquet in the evening, the whole- 
salers entertained the visiting men by a theater party 
at the Brandeis Theater, where ‘‘Daddy Long Legs’’ 
was played. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Fargo, N. D., Feb. 24.—Nearly 200 people from all 
parts of this State attended the largest annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
ever held, which has been in session here for two days. 
The meeting was called to order by Vice President 
Samuels. The principal speaker at the opening session 
Wednesday was Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa., 





who told of the power of suggestion in advertising and 


salesmanship. 

This morning J. P. Hardy, secretary of the Commercial 
Club, and C. W. Horak, editor of Successful Merchant, 
Chicago, addressed the convention. The report of the 
secretary was read and the report of the treasurer 
showed $700 in the treasury. 

This afternoon J. E. Mannix, editor of the Commercial 
News, Sioux Falls, S. D., spoke. The reports of the 
committees on resolutions and nominations were read 
and officers and committeemen were elected as follows: 

President—J. P. Samuels, Martin. 

Vice president—S. N. Putnam, New Rockford. 

Secretary—H. T. Alsop, Fargo. 

Treasurer—W. C. Goodrard, Grace City. 

Executive committee—F. C. Potter, Cooperstown; T. N. 
Putnam, Carrington ; C. C. Chamberlain, Enderlin, 

Arbitration committee—C. A. Jones, Lisbon; L. E. Sudell, 
Pisek ; George Mumm, Steele. 

Laws committee—C. C. Finch, Lamoure; E. W. Hyde, Al- 
mont; Guy Ireland, Grand Forks. 

Resolutions committee—W. B. Schultz, Beach; George IH. 
Sweetland, Fargo; BE. C. Blackwell, Cooperstown. 

After a hot debate it was decided to return to Fargo 
next year for the annual meeting. The two-day session 
closed with a banquet given by the commercial salesmen 
of this territory to the lumbermen. 








SHOW INTEREST IN LECTURE COURSE 

MADISON, Wis., Feb. 21.—The value of scientific 
knowledge to every day business is well illustrated by 
the interest lumbermen are showing in a course of lec- 
tures being given in Milwaukee. These lectures on 
‘*Lumber and Its Uses’’ are given by a member of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Wisconsin Extension Division. 
Sixty-three members, representing thirty corporations 
and firms of contractors, cabinet makers, etc., have al- 
ready enrolled and the average attendance is very high 
for a class composed of men whose line is so limited. 

The course covers such subjects as: The structure and 
identification of wood, the dyeing of wood, the niethods 
of preserving wood against decay, fire retarding treat- 
ments, etc. The lectures are necessarily of a popular 
nature and are intended to give to the public informa- 
tion on the best uses for particular species with reasons 
why certain woods are especially fitted for various pur- 
poses. 

To illustrate the density specification for southern 
yellow pine structural timbers recently proposed by the 
United States Forest Service and adopted by the South- 
ern Pine Association, there is being prepared at the 
Forest Products Laboratory a chart showing the actual 
specimens—the factors which influence strength. In 
addition to knots, checks, ring shakes, and other defects, 
there will be shown samples indicating the wide range 
in rate of growth and density. The samples used were 
selected by a member of the laboratory at one of the 
largest sawmills in the South and are representative of 
the timber produced. The chart will be exhibited at 
the Railway Appliance Show in Chicago during March. 





For Sale! 


Strictly Up-to-Date 
Double-Cutting 
Band Mill 


With horizontal and upright resaw attachment. 


10 Hour Capacity of 100M Feet 


Planing mill and shipping facilities 
for 10 cars per day. Excellent 
location in mountain district of 
British Columbia. Will sell plant 
and twenty years’ timber supply or 
will sell plant separate and sell tim- 
ber to be paid for as cut. 


Here’s an Excellent Opportunity for 
a Good Operator. 


For further particulars apply to 


**A 106’ Care American Lumberman. 








Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. ’ 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1— 54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiatin ight contracts and effectin 
dispatch from pel we We handle oun of ome on oe 








uickest 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 


Anguiont nant fare 


PMO MUM MULL LT WL 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


& JASPER LEMIEUX 











FREDERICK LEMIEUX F.H.DAY 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER_ESTIMATORS 
(Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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W. J. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





10 cars 5-4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Western Pine Shop 
10 cars 6-4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Western Pine Shop 
5 cars 8-4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Western Pine Shop 
5 cars 10-4 No. 2 Shop & Bet. West. Pine Shop 
5 cars 12-4 No.2 Shop & Bet. West. Pine Shop 
1 car 5-4 No. 1 Shop Minnesota White Pine 
2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Shop Minnesota White Pine 
3 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop Minnesota White Pine 
We can furnish straight cars of 5-4, 6-4 or 8-4 
No. 2 Western Pine Shop. Anything in Northern 
Hardwoods. 
Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 














The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


= 
WEATHERBEST Shincits 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


TRANSFER BRAK | 


RED CEDAR GLES 
HE TRANSFER iymgen & SHINGLE CO 
M TONAWANDA WY q 


See 
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White Pine 
Graves, Manbert, 


George & Company 


BUFFALO © NEW YORK 
Wi l wy 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














& & 
The Collier-Barnett Co. 
WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








o & 





Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 









RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
Show to prospective builders, will increase sales.” The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 ;, Paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular Ot 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicage. 


FLOODS CAUSE BREAK OF LEVEE IN LOUISIANA 





Loss of Life Mercifully Small— High Water Receding Around Memphis, Tenn. — Con 
gressmen Inspect Flooded Mississippi River—Mills Hampered by Log Shortage 





New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 21.—Two Louisiana levees 
broke last week, the most serious crevasse occurring at 
Buck Ridge bank, in Tensas Parish. The other was on 
the Atchafalaya, about six miles below Melville, near 
the point where the rumored break was ‘‘located’’ a day 
or two before. The Buck Ridge crevasse tonight is re- 
ported to be 1,200 feet wide, having increased its dimen- 
sions for several days. Tensas and Concordia parishes, 
with parts of Catahoula, Madison and Franklin, will be 
overflowed for a period which can not now be estimated. 
Several towns are included in the flooded area and to- 
night the water is said to be within a few miles of 
Vidalia, and running over private plantation levees a few 
miles north of Waterproof. Loss of human life has been 
mercifully small, the rescue work being prompt and en- 
ergetic. Hundreds of refugees are being cared for at 
Natchez, and much live stock has been moved to places of 
safety. Several sawmills are situated within the flooded, 
and more in floodable, area. These are closed down, as 
a matter of course, and logging operations are completely 
suspended. : 

The effect of the Buck Ridge crevasse upon the situa- 
tion further down the river will be rather favorable than 
otherwise, according to the consensus of expert opinion. 
To the flooded parishes it is a misfortune next of kin to 
disaster, but if the water recedes within a reasonable 
time, crops may still be planted and harvested. The great 
volume of water flowing through the break will event- 
ually find its way back to the Mississippi via the Red, but 
considerable of it will be accounted for by absorption 
ete. Should it flow back while the river is exceptionally 
high, it might prove decidedly troublesome, but the engi- 
neers look for its return at a time when the river stages 
from Vicksburg down will be materially lower than now, 
and argue, therefore, that its own effect will be to pro- 
long somewhat the high-water stages. The State engi- 
neers are inclined to believe that the flood crest is already 
passed out of the river, but this opinion is not unanimous. 

The Atchafalaya break, below Melville, is rated of 
comparatively slight importance. Some losses will be 
suffered by lumbermen and contractors through the float- 
ing away of logs, timber, ties and the like, but it is said 
that the country overflowed is very largely swamp. Both 
the Texas & Pacific and the Frisco are operating their 
lines in the affected section about as usual. 

E. D. Wigginton, of the Bowie Lumber Company, who 
is president of the Lafourche Levee Board, was in New 
Orleans today and spoke hopefully of the outlook for his 
own district. Continuance of favorable weather, he ex- 
plained, was a very helpful factor. No serious trouble 
had been reported, and he was inclined to agree with the 
engineers who believe the flood crest had passed. While 
here, Mr. Wigginton discussed the situation with Major 
Kerr, chief of the State Engineers. 

The congressional flood committee, headed by Chair- 
man Humphreys, of Mississippi, reached New Orleans 
Saturday and left that night for Washington. The com- 
mitteemen have had an unusual experience. They not 
only inspected the great river in flood, but for a part of 
their journey traveled through the overflowed territory. 
At Natchez they got a first-hand view of flood-rescue 
work and joined in a telegram to Washington urging 
that the Federal authorities assist more actively. Nearly 
all the members expressed the belief that the river pre- 
sents a national problem that should be solved by the 
national Government, but none seemed disposed to com- 
mit themselves to any specific project in that direction. 
The committee includes Representatives Ben Humphreys, 
of Mississippi; M. D. Foster and E. E. Denison, of 
Illinois; E. B. Woods, of Indiana; J. W. Husted, of New 
York; J. J. Russell, of Missouri; Finis Garrett, of Texas; 
Thomas Stout, of Montana, and R. J. Wilson, of 
Louisiana. 

Tonight the river is reported falling all the way from 
Memphis to Natchez, inclusive, but stationary at Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. The gage here reads 20.5. 
Red River also is falling. 





HIGH WATER IS RECEDING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 22.—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis has fallen rapidly during the last 24 hours and 
now shows. a stage of slightly less than 37 feet. This 
is a fall of approximately 7 feet from the recent crest 


‘and at the present rate of recession this stream will 


shortly be within its banks at Memphis. Already there 
is distinct improvement in conditions as affecting lum- 
ber mills in this city and section. In fact, some of the 
mills are already able to resume and have done so in 
cases where they have been able to secure enough timber 
to keep them going. One of the largest milling firms 
in New South Memphis said today that so far as weather 
was concerned it could begin running without delay, 
but that it would be some time before its machinery 
could be placed in motion because of the acute scarcity 
of logs. The situation from a logging standpoint has 
failed to show appreciable improvement in West Ten- 
nessee, North Mississippi or eastern Arkansas and some 
members of the trade express the belief that it may be 
anywhere from three to six weeks before there can be a 
resumption on anything like a normal scale. Conditions 
are vastly better throughout Arkansas than they have 
been for some time and the same is true of the valley 
portion of Mississippi. Still, there is so much back and 
surface water that it is impossible to get into the woods 
either to cut or haul and it is this phase of the situa- 


tion which makes for delayed timber movement and fi 

distinct shortage of log supply. One of the most prom 

nent members of the trade here said today that it wou! 

probably be several weeks before production could bi 

come anywhere near normal and he reiterated his prev: 
ous estimate that not more than 25 to 30 percent of th 

milling capacity of this immediate territory is bein, 
used at the moment. The railroads in Arkansas hay» 
repaired the damage to their tracks and fairly promji 
schedules are being maintained. Several of the privat: 
logging roads in that State which were put out of com 
mission by the recent high water have also been able ty 
resume service. The rivers in Arkansas which caused so 
much damage are again within their banks except near 
their mouth, and from every possible viewpoint the con- 
ditions are decidedly better. 

No breaks occurred in the main levee system in either 
Mississippi or Arkansas but breaks have been reported 
from Louisiana and the vast area of low lands is under 
water. As a result much damage has been done to 
timber and agricultural interests, though it is impossible 
at this time to give even an approximate idea thereof. 
The crest of the rise has passed Vicksburg and Natchez, 
Miss., and all danger of breaks in the levee system in 
Mississippi and Arkansas is past so far as the present 
rise is concerned. The water is falling rapidly as far 
south as New Orleans and the tension felt a’ week ago 
has been very greatly relieved at all river points from 
Helena south. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The breaking up of severe winter weather and the 
rapid approach of spring with its promise of unusual 
activity in all building lines is 
reflected in the weekly report of 
order file compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from re- 
ports from 156 mills for the week 
ended Friday, February 18, which 
shows orders again considerably 
ahead of production. Shipments, 
however, have fallen somewhat 
behind, a natural result of a com- 
bination of flood conditions and 
an acute car shortage that has 
developed in southern pine terri- 
tory. The report shows orders 
on hand 19,380 cars, or 377,425,- 
500 feet; orders received during 
the week 4,587 cars, or 89,331,825 
feet, making a total of 23,967 
ears, or 466,757,325 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted 
to 4,007 cars, or 78,036,325 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 19,960 cars, or 388,721,- 
000 feet. For the week. orders 
exceeded production 1,904,433 
feet, or 2.18 percent but ship- 
ments for the week were below 
production 9,391,067 feet, or 
10.74 percent. For the week or- 
ders exceeded shipments 11,295,- 
500 feet, or 14.47 percent, and the 
increase in orders compared with 
last report was 11,295,500 feet, or 
3 percent. The report shows av- 
erage orders per mill for the 
week of 572,640 feet; average 
shipments per mill 500,233 feet, 
while the average production per 
mill as shown by the report from 
115 mills was 560,432 feet. 
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INTERESTING FIGURES ON INDUSTRY 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Feb. 21.—At a recent meeting in 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., F. J. Davies, of the Rutledge Tim- 
ber Company, and R. M. Hart, manager of the Black- 
well Lumber Company, submitted some interesting figures 
on the amount of timber tributary to Coeur d’Alene and 
on the monthly payrolls of the sawmills now in operation. 

_ According to Mr. Davies there are 1,750,000 acres of 

timber land with an average of 8,000 feet an acre, or a 
total of 14,000,000,000 feet, tributary to the Idaho lum- 
bering point. Of this amount 30 percent is white pine, 
15 percent yellow pine, and 55 percent mixed timber. 
Sixteen mills are operating, annually manufacturing in 
the aggregate approximately 400,000,000 feet of logs 
into lumber, shingles and box material. Mr. Davies also 
stated that the average cost of timber a thousand feet 
before it reaches the mills is $7.50, or $3,000,000 annu- 
ally expended, 85 percent of which is spent within the 
community. 

Mr. Davies asserted that the lumber companies ‘are 
hampered by high taxation. The timber, he declared. 
should be taxed when marketed, similar to a farmer’: 
crop. 

Mr. Hart gave figures regarding thé mills of the Black 
well Lumber Company. He said 800 men were employed 
at the mill with a monthly payroll of $60,000. Besides 
these the company employs 1,400 men in the woods ani 
the monthly payroll of these amounts to $90,000. Th 
output of the mill aggregates 170,000,000 feet. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


\ILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 24.—The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
so-iation is 26 ‘years old. Beginning Tuesday of this week it celebrated 
the birthday of George Washington and its own by holding its annual con- 
vention in this capital of the lager industry. It was born ’way back in the 
early eighties when Adolph Pfund had hardly got over kicking the covers off 
the crib, Now Adolph is thé’ man who handles the pfunds and pfinances 
oi the organization. 








The publicity that we gave that well-known bachelor George LaPointe 
lust week has been more or less of a bother to George this week, this being 
leap year. President Albert Schaller is also a bach. Next year it is pro- 
posed to have as the chief entertainment feature a double wedding, with 
George and Albert as the principal actors. Sealed bids will be received 
at Menomonie and Janesville throughout the year, but the firm of LaPointe 
& Schaller reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 


The most touching thing connected with the first day’s session, aside 
trom the collection of dues, was the reélection of Mike Hand as president 
of the insurance association. Mike has been president of the organization 
ever since the year of the big suow, and thought he ought to retire. Thrice 
upon the Lupercal he did refuse the kingly crown, but they hung it on 
him nevertheless, and so he will serve another year at least. There are a 
lot of retail yards in the State that would hardly know how to have a fire 
without Mike was president of the insurance association. 


Secretary Pfund in his annual report gave the lumber manufacturers 
some advice on how they ought to extend their trade extension. He thought 
it ought to be left to the literary gentlemen of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association to prove that wood is the best building material, and then let 
the various cypress, gum,’ hemlock, yellow pine, white pine, fir and other 
organizations prove that theirs is the best wood. 


The Hon. Royal 8. Kellogg talked Wednesday on ‘‘Something I Have 
Been Wanting to Say to You.’’ The audience was ready to oblige, and 
even to help him say it. The dialogue brought out a lot of good points. 
Wednesday afternoon the manufacturers had their inning, and white pine, 
norway, hemlock and. white. cedar went to bat and scored a hit, a two- 
bagger, a home run and a base on: balls. 


The side-shows all did a good business, beginning with the exhibits on 
the mezzanine floor, which reported a large business in souvenirs and cigars. 
The ladies gathered from near and far and had a convention of their own. 
Among the papers presented were ‘‘When to Marry a Lumberman, If 
Ever,’’ ‘‘How Much Should We Give Him to Spend?’’ and ‘‘ When Lum- 
ber Goes Up, Where Do We Come In?’’ The salesmen also met. It was 
found that they had money in the treasury, and a committee was appointed 
to investigate. 


The amusement features were many and varied, with a theater party 
Wednesday night. A large number of movie fans were disappointed to 
find that it was not a picture show. However, pictures were shown during 
the meeting, including one illustrating how the daredevil forest ranger 
keeps the ‘‘lumber thieves’’ from running away with brush that the Gov- 
ernment wants to burn up. 


If there was one thing more than another that this meeting was famous 
for it was Ideas. Secretary Pfund. had a lot of new ones, and they were 
all good. The members kept up their attendance record, for which Wis- 
consin is celebrated, which was cheering to speakers and helpful to the 
speeches. Of course they could get them in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
afterward, but speeches are just the opposite from children: they should 
be heard and not seen. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 


P. ©. Palmer, manager of the Boorman Lumber Company, of Helena, 
Mont., has blossomed into print with a civic development poem en- 
titled ‘‘The Municipal Twin Six.’’ The effort is pleasing retailers 
generally, and many have made application to Secretary A. L. Porter, 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, for a copy. Mr. 
Palmer, who writes under the title of Will Aiken, sent the poem to 
Secretary Porter this week. It reads as follows: 


The Municipal Twin-Six 


If you rise and ask the question, then I’ll give it to you straight; 
This here job of city buildin’ is a man’s-size job of late; 

But at that it ’minds me somewhat of the drivin’ of a car— 

Which the same is quite some contract, if you hope to travel far. 


First, you make minute inspection clear from stem to stern of it 
To be certain that your precious little benzine buggy’s fit, 
Then you find out how much fluid, for the fact remains, alas, 
That the city, iike the auto, can’t go forward without gas. 


Now, your town may have a starter, but you’ve got to make it start, 
So you set your spark and throttle—that’s the nice and easy part; 
And you find and press the button—hear the little giants come! 
It’s the soothin’est of music, when the motor ’gins to hum! 


But you can’t sit back and listen if you want to make ’er move, 
There’s a bit of foot-and-hand work ’fore you'll get ’er in the groove. 
You proceed to throw the clutch out, put the gear-shift down in low, 
Let ’er in, and not too sudden-—-golly, watch the old boat go! 


There’s a wheel to keep your hand on, there’s a goal to hold your eye, 
And so long as goin’s easy you can let’’er drift on high; 

But the road’s not all macadam, and you've go to look alive; 

And there’s now and then a crossing—so it’s just a case of DRIVE. 


Course, you’re liable to punctures, with a blowout here and there, 
But you’re ready with an extra and a tube or two to spare; 

Now and then some pesky knocker sprinkles glass along the way, 
But you work the auto-straddle—though you have some words to say. 


When you strike the heavy goin’, when the hill is long and steep, 
Nothin’s lost by movin’ slowly, get in I=w and let’ er creep; 

By and by you'll strike the level—there’ll be all the joy you need; 
That’s the time to kick the throttle—there’s no limit to the speed! 


As I heretofore made mention, towns are somewhat like machines, 
And I ’low the man who’s Joyal understands just what that means; 
Though the engine coughs and wheezes like as though it longs for rest, 
Though it’s just a bum one-lunger—to the owner it’s the best! 
WILL AIKEN. 
edicated to the Helena Commercial Club at its annual meeting, January 6, 1916. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 


JAMES H. AUSTIN, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


As by his phiz you have inferred, 
Of sales he is a manager. 

At selling boards he is a bird— 
A reg’lar scarlet tanager. 

He used to sell them on the road, 
He used to sell the city trade; 
He gave a smile with ev’ry load— 
No wonder such a hit he made. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
This is some day, believe me! 
And some night, too! 
Rain and slop wherever you go; 
You always step in slushy snow. 
The Watchman has a soft old job; 


Can’t even smoke his Dear Old 
"Cope? 

And every time the clock strikes 
half, 

You bet your boots it makes him 
laugh. 


He takes his lantern in his hand, 
And hustles ’round to beat the 
band; 
And when he’s done his little round, 
Right in the office he’ll be found 
Trying hard to keep awake, 
He must not sleep, for merey’s sake! 
The clock says it is time to go, 
So here he goes, through slush and 
snow. 
THE NigHT WATCHMAN. 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 1, 1916. 





A COUNTRY LOVER. 
The sweet of clover, 
The green of grass— 
The whole world over 
You’ll look, my lass, 
And find no treasure 
Beyond the seas, 
No other pleasure 
As great as these. 


So men more clever 
May flatter you, 
Yet old love ever 
Is ever true; 
The whole world over, 
In, east or west, 
Your country lover 
Will love you best. 





THE NEW FIRM. 

The millman, the merchant, the whole- 
saler, too, had gone it alone selling 
lumber, 

And each one had paddled his little 
canoe for years a considerable num- 


er. 

Their troubles were many and few 
their rewards, and often they won- 
dered the whyfor; 

They handled good shingles and han- 
dled good boards, and wondered 
what folks wouldn’t buy for. 


One day a bright lumberman had a 
new plan, and soon to the others 
made mention, 

The millman, the retail and whole- 
.saling man, his scheme for a busi- 
ness extension. 

The others all listened, it worked like 
a germ, and soon they fraternally 
met more— 

They met and established the prosper- 
ous firm of Getmore, Together & 
Getmore. 





If you can’t have your own way, make the other man think your way ts his. 
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Acorn Brand 


“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


This year is going to witness a greater demand for 
quality flooring than ever before and ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ 
flooring meets that demand—better put in a stock 


are guaranteed on a basis of money back if not satisfaetory for grade 
and mill work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers are now 
using it, and a trial order will make money for you and your trade 
users of Acorn Brand.” 

Orders shipped same day received. and package car service to all 
points, which means delivery the following day, All 3” thickness 
carefully wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, prevent- 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














WEST VIRGINIA 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
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oak Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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(Concluded from Page 49) 


at Chicago that I should go with the commission on its 
trip west and assist in codrdinating the evidence. 
* a * 

Interesting and instructive as the task would be, I 
can not now indulge in an analysis of the facts as de- 
veloped in the various fields. One outstanding item, 
however, is worthy of special notice. The hearings cov- 
ered the forest area of the United States where the great- 
est volume of lumber manufacture is carried on, and 
yet, notwithstanding the public character of the hear- 
ings and the wide publicity. given, not a word or sug- 
gestion cropped out as to that famous political bugaboo, 
our old friend, ‘‘The Lumber Trust.’’ Not one word as 
to that handy old scarecrow that has so ably served 
many aspiring statesman. Laborers, retailers, manufac- 
turers, timber owners, bankers, jobbers and commission 
merchants—by the score, gave their opinions and testi- 
mony as to the facts, and all solemnly asserted that at 
no time and no where did they ever so much as get a 
glimpse of the trustified child of old Lumber Baron. 

* * * 


Oral arguments were made before the commission at 
Washington by Attorney Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, 
Ore., and myself. Mr. Teal has filed an elaborate and 
well-prepared brief. In the course of the next ten 
days I also will file a brief wherein I will undertake to 
analyze the facts and outline certain plans for the 
correction of conditions that periodically afflict the in- 
dustry. 

While the commission was conducting the survey above 
outlined the Department of Forestry was also making 
an independent examination of every phase of the indus- 
try’s activity—from the stump to the retail yard. The 
plan is to supplement the data gathered by the com- 
mission by a report to the commission from the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. It can thus be seen that 1915 will 
be regarded by those interested in your industry as 
epochal in character. 

The activity of the governmental agencies referred 
to has been undertaken in a spirit of honest endeavor 
and not with the former attitude of suspicion and ill- 
will. The desire of the commission is to get at the exact 
truth and then do whatever it can to correct condi- 
tions needing correction. As already suggested, it is 
highly probable that the commission will conclude that 
as now constituted it can not extend the character of 
help that will reach the most deep-seated of our diffi- 
culties, towit: periodical over-production. In this con- 
tingency the plan is to ask Congress for additional 
power. 

Reforms Suggested and Being Considered by the Com- 
mission 

Just a word as to some of the reforms suggested and 
being considered by the commission: First, a compre- 
hensive plan of cost accounting. The refinements, de- 
tail and application of the plan I can not now undertake 
discussing. Suffice it to say that if each manufacturer 
actually knew what his product cost—and further, if 
he were conscious that his neighbor also knew such 
knowledge could not help but tend to stabilize the indus- 
try and bring the price received above the cost line. 

* * ak 


By coéperative effort along uniform cost accounting 
lines the industry would educate itself to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency and also develop economies that will 
go far to minimize losses in time of business stress. 

The commission itself is committed to uniform cost 
accounting. In a speech delivered by Commissioner 
Hurley recently, among other significant and helpful 
utterances we find the following: 

Proper accounting for the smaller manufacturer is most 
essential. It is necessary for his success that he know on 
what particular article he is making a fair profit and on 
what he is making only a narrow margin of profit, or losing 
money. If he has this information he can concentrate on the 
manufacture and sale of the product on which the profits are 
satisfactory. Whole industries, in many instances, are suffer- 
ing from a general lack of intelligent knowledge of cost. 

Second, it has been suggested that sales agencies be 
recognized as legal. Personally, I am convinced that 
there is no inhibition in law against sales agencies, 
properly organized; at the same time, it would take an 
official pronouncement to lift the ban of legal uncer- 
tainty from the endeavor. Through the means of agen- 
cies of this character much of the overhead can be elimi- 
nated, and lumber products can be merchandized rather 
than gotten rid of by mere order-taking. 

One of the real problems confronting lumber manufac- 
ture, a problem that will develop rapidly, is the 
menacing competition of the so-called substitute, which, 
as a general proposition, is not a substitute at all, but 
a replacement article. Cement is not a substitute for 
wood; it takes the place of wood. ‘Those forces that 
are seeking to drive you from your legitimate markets 
are organized to the limit. To meet this organized drive 
to capture your markets wood must be sold through 
the medium of larger units whereby, through efficient 
salesmanship and correct merchandising, you may hold 
your present outposts and also push forward and extend 
your scope of market activity. 

Third, it is further urged that some plan must be 
formulated whereby production can be controlled so as 
to respond to demand and thereby avoid stock accumu- 
lations. For, indeed, if the industry in times of stress 
continues to over-produce itself, neither cost account- 
ing nor sales agencies will avail as a corrective. This 
is the basic problem. Adequately to meet it the commis- 
sion may have to secure additional power. As condi- 
tions now exist the industry is at the mercy of potential 
production, which, coupled with uncontrolled competi- 
tion, drives the small operator to the wall, cripples all 
investment and causes labor to carry an unjust burden. 


s * * 


The three propositions suggested, towit: cost account- 
ing, sales agencies, and regulation of output, are of vital 
need to the future well-being of this great and important 
industry. None of these helpful agencies can be achieved, 
however, or if secured they will be of little value with- 
out a practically united industry back of the program. 


The personal sacrifices and immense labor and time , 


expended; the unselfish devotion to a cause, as mani- 
fested by a small group of able men, under the leader- 
ship of your president, Mr. Keith, and Mr. Downman, 
should be a challenge to every thoughtful man in the 


industry, and inspire him to active, earnest, unselsh 
aid in this truly great endeavor. Gentlemen, it is »ot 
alone the welfare of lumber manufacture that is here 
at stake, but indeed, there is a deep patriotic service 
to our country involved. Battleships and soldiers would 
be of little avail against an enemy if the industrial 
units of the nation were unstable and. lacked coérdiia- 
tion. We must put our industrial affairs in order if the 
nation is truly to respond to some high endeavor that 
fate may hold in store. 

; A New Spirit Astir 

Aside, however, from the eventuality of war, is oppor- 
tunity, richly offered, for the patriotic citizenry of this 
great nation to make demonstration to the world of the 
efficiency and sufficiency of a democratic form of Goy- 
ernment. * * * Our institutions in the past have not 
made for efficiency; on the contrary, we have been driven 
to waste and folly. A new spirit, however, is now 
astir in the heart and conscience of the nation. To the 
credit of this industry lumber manufacturers were the 
first to feel its impelling force and at once responded 
to its call and the great program that I have but touched 
on set in motion. Will we have the sustaining courage 
to carry the work to fruition, thereby doing not only a 
signal service to the industry, and, in this, helping capi- 
tal and labor, but above and beyond this, doing our part 
in the great work of national preparedness? A prepared- 
ness not alone against war’s dread alarum, but better 
still, a preparedness that will help the nation achieve 
the lasting victory of a happy, contented and prosperous 
people, devoting their energies to the building of a re- 
public that will serve as an exemplar to the nations of 
the earth. 

Gentlemen, the evil days are behind us. In confi- 
dence may we look forward to an auspicious future. No 
longer will the symbol of our Government be made mani- 
fest by the stealthy tread and furtive glance of some 
departmental detective, who interprets every word as 
evil; every act as criminal—who seeks not to correct or 
aid, but rather to cripple and destroy. 

This attitude of Government has run its illogical and 
wicked course, and a new day is here. Error, of course, 
will still exist, but government will seek to correct, not 
tear down. As a result of this forward vision, our gov- 
ernment will truly become a government of, for, and 
by the people; and not of, for and by office-holders, 
who would exalt themselves by boasting of the number 
of reputations that have been blasted. 

The Federal Trade Commission has just handed down 
findings in about forty odd trade matters that were 
brought before it for consideration. In most instances 
the facts demonstrated that the parties complained of 
were utterly unconscious that their course of conduct 
was illegal. The situation was explained by the com- 


mission. The offending parties agreed to abandon their . 


practices and the incidents were closed. In each in- 
stance good faith was manifest. No names were pub- 
lished, no reputations smirched, no business injured by 
a useless persecution. Do you not see, gentlemen, that 
there is a new spirit abroad in the land—one that will 
inspire trust and confidence rather than fear and doubt? 
The officials of government have become in very truth 
the agents of the people, and seek to serve in a helpful 
capacity. In view of this changed attitude, men who 
are actuated by clean motives need have no fear. Mo- 
nopoly and trade restraint to the public hurt are still 
unlawful, and rightly so; monopoly ‘is abhorrent to a 
Democratic form of government. In the same measure 
as monopoly is to be avoided, due to its blighting influ- 
ences, so must wasteful competition be held in check. 
It is on this middle ground where the truly constructive 
program is to be found. As monopoly tends to crush 
and smother individual initiative, so, likewise, uncon- 
trolled competition destroys the humble and struggling 
and blocks every avenue of constructive efficiency. 
* co * 

Touching the splendid work, well under way, the 
Southern Pine Association has been in the front rank 
in service and efficient helpfulness. In view of the truly 
fine work this association has already done I can not 
understand why every available manufacturer is not a 
member. The need of a strong and representative asso- 
ciation was never more urgent than the present hour. 
The helpful efforts of the commission can be worked out 
only through organized bodies. Yellow pine is the domi- 
nant factor in the problems presented. * * * Carry 
the message to your neighbor and increase your mem- 
bership. Let no man deceive himself with the thought 
that all is well. The business problems that lie in the 
troubled womb of Europe should prompt every man 
in this nation to put his house in order. No man has 
vision broad enough to forecast the future. The watch- 
word of the hour is, at least, industrial preparedness. 

Gentlemen, in a small way, I hope to aid in working 
out the matters I have touched upon. No one, how- 
ever, can really achieve anything in this effort if he has 
not your active help. * * By united endeavor you 
can lift this essential industry from the rut of a pioneer 
condition, and place it on the broad blazed trail of 
efficient usefulness. This, gentlemen, would be a monu- 
ment worthy of your highest patriotism, and a symbol 
of devotion to a just cause. 

Following the reading of the report of Judge Boyle 
the first day’s session adjourned. 

Tonight the association is giving a free photo play 
with films showing different phases of the yellow pine 
industry. = 

In addition to the moving picture show depicting the 
yellow pine industry from the stump to the finished prod- 
uct Dr. Hermann von Schrenk delivered a talk at the 
Wednesday night meeting on the density rule and fire- 
proofing tests, illustrating his talk with stereopticon 
slides. 

Dr. Gardner, of Washington, also addressed the night 
meeting. 

SECOND DAY’S SESSION 

At the second day’s morning session of the Southern 
Pine Association the report of the reclassification com- 
mittee was read. This report reviewed the history of the 
reclassification case with its application to yellow pine 
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‘vom the inception of the case to the employment of 
Judge W. A. Wimbish as counsel for the Southern Pine 
\ssociation and seven other lumber associations. The 
Jate of the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not yet been announced. The case, the com- 
‘iittee believes, is the most important matter lumbermen 
save confronted in a long time with the possibility of a 
fecision that would practically revolutionize the business. 
\ decision that planed lumber should take a higher rate 
han rough lumber, if the divergence of rates were suffi- 
ient, might put the planing mills out of business. The 
jiestions propounded by the commission seem to indicate 
that it considers differences in classifications for different 
sections of the country unreasonable and unjust in many 
applications, and that just, reasonable and uniform re- 
classification is possible by one of three methods: by 
value, by grade or by the amount of work done before 
shipment. 

The committee expressed the belief that the commis- 
sion is actuated by a desire to promote the prosperity of 
carriers and lumbermen alike and that it has in mind no 
proposition having for its object an increase of rail 
revenue at the lumberman’s expense. The report further 
said: ‘‘Our intention is to prove that the lumber busi- 
ness in the United States owes no additional revenue to 
the carriers, that lumber has been and is paying more 
than its just share of the country’s carrying charges, 
To this end complete statistics covering a period of years 
are being prepared.’’ 

The report closed with an expression of thanks to 
President R. H. Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, for aid and codperation in 
defending the interests of the lumber industry. 


President Presents a Report 


President Keith then called Vice President P. S. 
Gardiner to the chair and took the floor to report for the 
committee on statistics, accounting and Federal Trade 
Commission, of which committee he is chairman. 

This report was exhaustive and dealt largely with ac- 
counting and statistics. This section it is impossible ade- 
quately to present in the space available, and it is reserved 
for future review and editorial comment. It reviewed the 
history.of the weekly barometer, showing orders, ship- 
ments and unfilled orders, to which production has re- 
cently been added; the stock sheet of which the first 
report was sent out January 1; a proposed compilation 
of prices at which lumber has been recently sold, which 
it is hoped may be worked out during the coming year. 
The cost accounting form the committee has recom- 
mended was not detailed enough to suit some of the 
committee, and ‘‘will be developed as we become better 
educated to its possibilities.’’ Messrs. Parry and Hur- 
ley, of the Federal Trade Commission, were quoted exten- 
sively to show that that body will move in the direction 
of uniform cost accounting for all corporations in its 
scope, which was set up as a good reason ‘‘for us to 
adopt such a form of our own creation, and put it into 
operation through the medium of our association, rather 
than that it should be built for us by some cost account- 
ant who is not familiar with the economic features of 
our own business.’’ Mr. Keith added: 

We have further thought that eventually we should build 
a cost list. Mind you, I differentiate between a cost list 
and a price list, under the cost list determining the cost 
of production of each item produced by distributing through 
a system of arbitrary differentials in value to the items 
produced, using the market realization on the lowest grade, 
less 25 percent, as a starting point. 

This statement of the principle is not very clear, but 
was not farther clarified in the extended discussion of 
the subject in the report. It was further said however 
that the 740 lumber items on the list could probably be 
reduced to fifty or sixty ‘‘natural classifications’’ for 
cost distribution purposes. It would then be necessary 
to determine the percentage of each produced from the 
average log. Said Mr. Keith: 

Now comes the question of agreement between the sales- 
man and the manufacturer of lumber as to the relative 
values of each of these various items to each other, and 
the relative cost of their further refinement. * * * This 
can be done, and we have a man in view who has handled 
the packing-house cost accounting and who can work out 
this system for us. 

After discussing further details the report went to the 
question of overrun, and its variations because of varying 
methods of log measurement, and said that greater uni- 
formity in this respect must be worked out. It added: 

There is nothing unlawful in either of the two following 
propositions, namely: First, agreement as to what the value 
of standing. timber is, and at what basis it should be 
charged up to. the cost of production; and second, as to 
a uniform, standard method of measuring our timber. I 
believe they are lawful, and have been advised that 
they are not unlawful so far as the Federal statutes are 
concerned. 

As to the Federal Trade Commission the report said in 
substance: 

The vast amount of detailed information that has been 
furnished the Federal Trade Commission committee by the 
subscribers of this association, relating to their costs of 
production and to their realization for the last three years, 
has borne fruit inasmuch as it has enabled us to present our 
case before the Federal Trade Commission in a manner 
that has met with its approval. 

If we have done nothing more, gentlemen, we have done 
one thing; that is, we have disabused the public mind 
of the thought that there is a “lumber trust.” I believe 
that no one who reads now thinks there is a “trust” among 
the manufacturers of lumber. 

Commission’s Attitude Toward Business’ Not Unfriendly 

We have found, in pressing our case before the commission, 
that its attitude toward business is not unfriendly and that 
its desire is to be of constructive aid to business, rather than 
to pursue methods of the past. We believe that it has the 
power under the fifth clause of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, covering its authority in the matter of unfair trade 
methods, to permit of such coéperation in business as will 
remove unfair methods of competition, whether due to in- 
herent conditions of the industry or caused by conspiracy. 

We have asked the commission specifically to declare what 
will be regarded as legitimate and what unfair practices, 
and that the right exists: First, to enter into contracts with 
each other, regulating our production so as to prevent waste 
by producing no more lumber than the market will assimilate, 


under fair conditions and the commission’s supervision. 

Such a right would grant the privilege to contract with 
eaca other su that if in tne previous Month we produced more 
lumber thau the Market assimilated, in the Next succeeaing 
month we would reduce Our hours of operation, assuming that 
the current month’s conditions are the same as the previous 
month; this regulation of our production from month to 
month to continue so as to avoid tae accumulation of accumu- 
lated stocks. 

Second,, the right to enter into uniform cost accounting 
systems, such as 1 have just suggested to you. 

Thira, the right to codperate in the tormation of strong 
organizations for the purpose of increasing our toreign sales ; 
ait o£€ which, in the judgment of our counsel, we have ana 
believe the Commission will so declare, and by so doing will 
give official approval to the same, 

in any eveuc the commission will probably go before Con- 
gress and ask authority that it be given the right to permit 
these things, this, of course, if througn its agencies it con- 
lirms the statement of tacts made to it. 

Gentlemen, if tne t°eaeral Trade Commission should reach 
the conciusion that it has not the power to grant those things 
that we bave asked, and it becomes necessary to ask legisia- 
uuon so that it may be clothed with such autnority, it is then 
up to the lumbermen, as well as all the other business men or 
the United States, to do what they can to assist in the secur- 
ing ot such legislation. 

My personai thought has been that if such legislation was 
to be secured, it should be secured by amending the federal 
‘Yrade Commission Act, in section 5, empowering it to permit 
ot reasonable coéperation in industry, and under section 4 o1 
said act, to define “reasonable’’ codperation to be such codép- 
eration, understanding or agreements as will not become a 
monopolistic control, put would permit a reasonable return 
on the capital employed and the labor engaged in the in- 
austry. 

‘nis, of course, would necessarily carry with it authority 
to the commission to determine when an act became unreason- 
able. it might determine that such codperation might con- 
tinue to a point where the price became unduly high or un- 
reasonable, in which case such codperation would have to 
cease or continue at our peril, or prices would have to be 


fixed, by agreement between the commission and the in-. 


dustry. 
Not Advocating Regulation of Business 


In expressing my thoughts on this subject to one member 
of Congress, he asked me if I was not advocating regulation 
of business, stating that, personally, he objected to any form 
of such regulation. I told him that I agreed with him, and 
that 1 objected to any torm of regulation of business, but 
that we must not lose sight of the fact that business was 
already being regulated by statutes, and that we have over 
one hundred different judicial bodies determining the reason- 
ableness as relating to the facts and applying the principle of 
law to conditions of business, and as they can not have a 
full understanding of the underlying economics of the indus- 
try, they must, consequently, frequently be unjust in their 
determinations ; that what 1 was really asking tor amounted 
to less regulation than we now have, confining such regula- 
tion to one body, with the right of review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States rather than before the 106 differ- 
ent tribunals. All minds do not agree, and consequently, hav- 
ing so many bodies passing on these questions results in 
practical conflict and increases the element of doubt. 

The suggestion is made as a logical progression of the 
thought ot regulation, reducing regulation to a scientific 
proposition, rather than to a pure question of legal principles 
applied to conditions improperly understood. It is impossible 
to measure all business by the same yard stick. That condi- 
tion which exists in our business is vastly different from that 
which exists in other lines uf business, as we have to provide 
large quantities of raw material to provide sufficient life to 
justify development, whereas others do not have to provide 
such reserves of raw material and consequently turn their 
capital oftener. And again, there are different degrees of 
public interest as differentiated from those of the basic 
industries dealing with natural resources and others who 
do not so deal. On the whole the situation at present is 
very encouraging and we hope for early developments of 
constructive character. 


Tells of Efforts to Promote Foreign Trade 


E. E. Judd, in charge of the New Orleans branch of 
the Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
outlined the efforts of the bureau to promote American 
business interests abroad by means of consular reports, 
trade attachees and ‘‘scouts’’ abroad and the establish- 
ment of branches of the bureau in American cities. A 
vast volume of information regarding competition, trade 
practices, credit terms etc., has been gathered and is at 
the service of the business men. 


Expresses Appreciation for Service Rendered 


At this point John L. Kaul secured recognition and 
requested Capt. J. B. White to express the appreciation 
of the subscribers of the fine service rendered by the 
association officers and committees. Captain White said: 

I have met with the yellow pine manufacturers many times, 
but not the same men are here today. There are only four 
present who attended the first great yellow pine meeting in 
1890. The force is changing. The association began under 
a different name to work for the same purposes, but it was 
not directed in a way to produce the best results. Evidence 
is here displayed of great accomplishments in one year. Due 
acknowledgement should be made to the officers and the 
splendid committees who have achieved this under the new 
system. 

We are simply subscribers for information, getting the 
information that we and others give. This information, 
properly arranged and analyzed, has wrested the industry 
from the slough of despond. This new way has accomplished 
more in one year than we of the old association in our loose 
way accomplished in twenty-five years. We used to get to- 
gal resolute, applaud, then drift apart. Our ties did not 
ind. 


This new organization represents the acme of cotperative 
effort of the best people on earth. President Keith has 
brought to the industry’s aid a trained mind and a vast 
amount of information gained in another industrial field. 
Secretary Rhodes has brought glong secretarial experience 
and the knowledge thus acquired. They have shown us the 
road we have been traveling and it wasn’t paved with wood 
block, either. 

Referring to the chart showing cost and price lines 
he pointed out the spot where with prices on the profit 
side and going up he bought a Packard. Tracing this 
price line a little further to an abrupt and deep descent, 
he placed his finger midway of the declivity and said: 
“*Tt was there I put the Packard away and bought a 
Ford. Since the new organization with new officers and 
new committees has taken hold the road has been 
smoother.’* He believed a continuance of codperation 
adequately supported would place the industry on a per- 
manent good road. 

President Keith, voicing thanks to Captain White in 
behalf of the officers and committee men, took occasion 
to emphasize the need of larger revenues in order to do 
efficient work on broader lines. 

L. C. M. Reid, field secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, spoke of the work, methods 





and plans of the chamber, appealing for wider support 
from the individual business men. 

Robert B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., addressed the 
association on the subject of ‘‘Cost Economies.’’ (Mr. 
Goodman’s address is printed in full on page 32 of 
this issue.) : 

The president announced that the meeting would sit 
without recess and finish its work in one session. 

The report of the committee on resolutions submitted 
by J. B. White, of Kansas City, recommended an increase 
in the subscribers’ assessment to 74% cents and presented 
resolutions of regret and sympathy for the death of 
Mrs. N. W. MeLeod, of St. Louis, and expressed thanks 
to the officers’ committees jiresent and others. 

The president called for a rising vote on the proposed 
‘increase in the assessment and only two opposed it. 
President ‘Keith said: 

The matter of an increase in the assessment involves a 
contract between the association and its subscribers. The 
directors will regard the recommendation of an increase as 
practically unanimous, and in considering it will also con- 
sider the contract problem involved. 

Recommendations for State Directors 

A five-minute recess was taken to permit subscribers 
from the different States to select State directors for 
recommendation to the association stockholders, and the 
following recommendations were made: 

Alabama 
ham. 

Arkansas—®, O. Axley, of Warren, and W. T 
Fordyce. 

Florida—F. W. 
Daytona. 

Louisiana 
of Bogalusa. 

Mississippi—P. 8. 
Brookhaven. 

Missouri—E. A. Frost, of St. Louis; J. H. 
Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City. 

Oklahoma—J. E. Crawford, of St. Louis; 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Tey -John H. Kirby, of Houston; T. L. L. 
Texarkana. 
Georgia—A. McIntosh, of Brinson. 


F. H. Lathrop and John L. Kaul, of Birming 
. Murray, of 
Stevens, of Bagdad; Roscoe McClain, of 
R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth; W. H. Sullivan, 
Gardiner, of Laurel; S. E. Moreton, of 
Lucas and 


Herman Dierks, 





Temple, of 


The convention adjourned at 2 o’clock to be followed 
by a stockholders’ meeting at three. 








SAIN 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red and White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture : 
We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- = 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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OAK FLOORING _ 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. : 











(Incorporated ) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: ( Quicksand, Ky. 
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Also 
Hard Ww ood Yellow Pine for 
Agricultural 
Lumber Purposes. 
‘ For Quick Shipment :— 
CHESTNUT CHERRY ] 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. | 6,000 ft. 4 4—No. 1 and 2nds. 
38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. Write for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com. &S.W. Prices. 
E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 
Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Richey, Halsted & Quick, sii" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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POPLAR 


We have 3,000,000 feet of this 
thickness, also 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 








Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA. 
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N the Furniture and Sash 
and Door factories GUM 
has been given preference be- 
cause it possesses the grain 
and figure required for panels, 
table and bureau tops, etc. || 
Our GUM has been particu- 
larly favored by many because 
of its unusually high quality 





























Why not try it? 





























A $2500 HOUSE 


you can adver- 
tise in your home 
paper to let the 
prospective home 
=| builders in your 
county knowyou 
J are more than a 
mere dealer in lumber. 
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We'll send you bulletin free showing you 
an ad for this house — if you say where. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For $3 00 we will send you exterior cut as above (coarse 
. 


screen for newspaper) with two floor plan cuts, 
blue prints and bill of material. 























SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Reports from the sash and door centers of the coun- 
try are that much new business is coming in and as 
soon as the weather moderates in sections where it 
is severe trade will become brisk. A brisk spring 
demand is already indicated by the inquiries received 
and regular stock is moving at a gratifying pace. All 
indications are that the demand for special work this 
year will be as heavy as it was last year. The archi- 
tects’ offices are busy figuring on plans for new build- 
ings and as soon as the weather permits many struc- 
tures that were started last fall will be rushed to com- 
pletion. The country yard trade is still quiet, owing 
to the impassable condition of roads. Price advances 
that have been made are being maintained and manu- 
facturers view the situation optimistically. 

It is still a little bit too early for any great in- 
crease in the sash and door trade in Chicago, although 
if moderation of the weather continues it will not 
be long until there is more activity than at present. 
The consensus among sash and door houses that do 
a local business is that there will be considerable 
activity on account of the spring building that is in 
sight. There is also a good feeling among the local 
jobbing houses that sell in this territory, as most of 
the outside points report good building prospects. 
Sash and door people expect better prices for all their 
stuff this spring and confidently believe that a higher 
scale in prices will be easier to maintain. 

The prospect of early open weather is stimulating 
city trade in Minneapolis and St. Paul and many 
structures started last fall, wnich will be rushed along 
as soon as the weather moderates, have yet to be pro- 
vided for in millwork orders. These now are coming 
in and a revival of city trade is noted. The country 
yard trade is still quiet owing to bad roads. Good 
spring business is expected in the country districts of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas by next month. 

Manufacturers at Oshkosh are laying up a generous 
store of stock in expectation of a brisk spring demand 
which is already indicated by inquiries as to price 
quotations. Regular stock moves at a gratifying pace 
and evidence is already at hand that the demand for 
special work will be as great as it was last year. 
Prices are said to be the best that have ever obtained 
at this season. 

At Baltimore, Md., numerous undertakings that call 
for construction work are under construction, and 
while the promoters are holding back for the present 
a fair season of building is promised. All indica- 
tions will prove misleading if the year does not bring 
out more work than before; and a corresponding lessen- 
ing of competition, with improvement in prices, may 
also be looked for. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade has a fair 
amount of business on hand, though the cold weather 
has to a large extent checked building work during 
the last week or two. Stock doors have engaged 
the attention of the mills considerably during the last 
few weeks and they will be well prepared for the more 
active business expected to start up during the coming 
month. : 

Factories in and around Cincinnati are getting their 
warerooms pretty well filled and are beginning to see 


their way out in readiness for the opening of the co:.- - 


struction season. Regular stocks are not quite whit 
are desired, but, with a few weeks remaining, there 
should be sufficiently replenished by the time the run 
on them begins. And there is certain to be a run cf 
equal proportions with last year’s, according to what 
is heard from the architects. Factories giving prefe:- 
ence to special work are working to capacity, indica‘- 
ing a large amount of high class improvements in 
progress. Prices are higher than a year ago and 
profits are more satisfactory. Estimates on distant 
deliveries are being made with caution, in expectation 
of higher prices for lumber, but most of the mills are 
pretty well stocked to meet nearby requirements. 

St. Louis sash and door mills are doing their usu:l 
midwinter volume of business. Local building condi- 
tions were a little quiet last week, owing to bad 
weather. Stock orders are fairly numerous and esti- 
mators are busy with a number of special orders, some 
of which are large. Local architects are pretty busy 
also and, from indications, prospects are good for 
considerable business from the building line before 
long. 

Orders are coming to Kansas City considerably more 
freely and current figuring is sufficient to indicate a 
very healthy business throughout the spring. Build- 
ing tied up the last two months by the steady cold 
is being -resumed and the tendency of all builders is 
to push operations as rapidly as possible. Architects 
report a very satisfactory amount of work and the 
building permits are beginning to pick up already. 
The high price of materials and the starting up of 
spring business have resulted in price advances in 
parts of the territory, but there has been no general 
raise. Manufacturers say, however, that with the 
cost of materials where it is additional advances will 
be necessary in the near future. The business is at 
least. as good as normal for the time of year and some 
manufacturers say it is better than the average. 

Although weather in the West has interfered with 
building operations there, sash and door men at Ta- 
coma, Wash., report a good volume of inquiry with a 
fair quantity of orders on hand and a good outlook 
continuing for trade. Price advances that have been 
made are maintained and manufacturers take an opti- 
mistic view. 

Conditions are looking up a little at San Francisco, 
the dry weather favoring building operations. Much 
new construction work is in plan. Business at the 
door manufacturing plants in the territory surround- 
ing San Francisco is about as usual at this season. 
At the white pine door factories connected with the 
mountain sawmills conditions are better for making 
shipments of open sash and door stock to the East. 

A feeling of uneasiness among the manufacturers 
and jobbers of window glass has arisen, due to the 
friction on the part of labor. Plants are operating 
full time and it is estimated that it will take them 
until the early part of April to complete present con- 
tracts. January prices are now firmly established 
and became effective much quicker than any other 
advance that has taken place in the glass industry in 
years. 





BRITISH IMPORTS LIGHT, PRICES FIRM, TRADE QUIET 


The wood circular issued by Edward Chaloner & Co., 
of Liverpool, England, on February 1, contains an in- 
teresting review of the situation in the wood goods trade 
as follows: 


The arrivals from North American ports in the last month 
have been 1,032 tons, against 3,799 tons in the correspond- 
ing month last year. 


YELLOW PINE TIMBER (Quebec)—There have not been any 
arrivals or consumption during the last month. Stocks are 
very small and consist of 13,000 cubic feet of waney and 
3,000 cubic feet of square pine. Prices are very firm. 


Oak (Quebec and United States)—Logs: No import dur- 
ing the last month. The consumption has been 5,000 cubic 
feet, and the stock is only 14,000 cubic feet; prices are very 
firm. Wagon planks: 23,000 cubic feet have been imported 
and the deliveries have been 84,000 cubic feet. The stock 
a — demand active and high prices rule for prime 
planks. 


EL_tM—No import or consumption during the last month 
and the stock is only 3,000 cubic feet; prices are high. 

ASH (Quebec and United States)—-Logs:: No arrivals dur- 
ing the last month; consumption has been 4,000 cubic feet, 
and the stock is small; prices are firm. Planks and boards: 
There has been a good demand and values are very firm. 

WALNUY (United States)—-Logs: Have not been imported 
during the last month and prices are very firm for prime 
quality, sizeable wood. Planks and boards: There has been 
a good inquiry during the last month and prices are firm. 

Satin WALNuYr and HazeEL PineE—There has been a good 
inquiry during the last month for these woods; stocks are 
light and prices rule high. 


WHITEWOoD—Logs: There has been a steady demand for 
fresh, prime quality sizable wood; prices are firm. Boards 
and planks: There has been a good inquiry during the last 
month and all grades have been in request; values have 
advanced. 

BRITISH COLUMBIAN and OREGON PiINE—Import and con- 
sumption during the last month have been very small and the 
stock is only 38,000 cubic feet; prices have further ad- 
vanced. 

Sequoia (California redwood)—No arrivals using the last 
month. There has been a steady demand and 23,000 cubic 
feet have passed into consumption; prices are firm. The 
stock is 127,000 cubic feet. ; 

BircH—Logs: Have not been imported during the last 
month; the consumption has been small and the stock is 
moderate. Planks: 1,000 cubic feet have been imported and 
the deliveries have been fair. Stock, 117,000 cubic feet. 
Values for both logs and planks are very firm. 

Hickory—tThere is a_strong demand for fresh, prime 
quality wood at enhanced values. 

Unitep States Staves (New Orleans)—There is a steady 





demand for Canada butts, extra heavy wine pipe and extra 
heavy hogshead staves; values are high. New York, Boston 
ete., hogshead and barrel staves are in good request. 

QuEBEec PINE DraLs—No arrivals during the last month, 
but the deliveries have been fair; prices are very firm. 
Stocks are moderate. 

New BruNSWICK and Nova Scotia DrEaLs—Arrivals to the 
Mersey during the last month have been light, namely, 960 
standards to Manchester and 720 standards to this port, 
and the total deliveries at the two ports have been 8,880 
standards. Stocks aggregate 24,120 standards, of which 
13,420 standards are held at Manchester docks. The posi- 
tion shows a very firm market with values exceedingly high. 

PitcH Pinse—Hewn: Logs have not been imported during 
the last month and the demand has been quiet. The stock 
is small. Sawn: There has been a good import and the 
deliveries have equaled half the import. Boards and planks: 
Arrivals have been light and the consumption moderate. 
Stocks of sawn timber and boards and planks are not heavy; 
high prices rule for the different descriptions with a further 


rising tendency. 
From the Baltic Etc. 
Fir TimMBer—No import or consumption during the last 
month; the stock is only 2,000 cubic feet. 


REDwoop—There has not been any import and the con- 
sumption has been 510 standards. The stock is 740 stand- 
ards; prices are very firm. 


FLOORING Boarps—Arrivals and deliveries during the last 
month have been 360 standards and 500 standards respec- 
tively ; the stock is 790 standards. Prices are very high. 


ABOLITION OF BAR INCREASES TRADE 


MoosE JAw, SAsk., Feb. 21.—‘‘ The effect of the abo- 
lition of the bar in Saskatchewan is reflected in increased 
business among the retail stores and general all round 
prosperity,’’ declared T. G. Brown, one of the most suc 
cessful lumbermen in Moose Jaw, when interviewed re 
cently. Mr. Brown owns a large sawmill and lumber 
yard and takes an active interest in the civic life of his 
city. He added: 

On every hand one hears wholesale and retail merchants 
expressing gratification over the new conditions, and there i: 
no doubt at all that money that used to pass over the bars i: 
now being exchanged for the necessities of life in the grocer) 
and dry goods stores as well as in the lumber yard. 

In concluding Mr. Brown was of the opinion thai 
everybody in Moose Jaw is glad that the bars havi 
been abolished and that they will never be in operation 
again. 
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sINTON, Iowa, Feb. 19.—F. H. Douthitt, treasurer 
ani manager of the Silo Specialty Manufacturing Com- 
pay, of this city, briefly addressed the Rotary Club at 
the UuaFayette Inn, February 14, on the ‘‘ Evolution of 
the American Silo.’? In part he said as follows: 


tost of the articles that are manufactured by the com- 
par» that I represent are used in the silo industry. Possibly 
it would not be out of place to first tell you a little of the 
history of the silo. 

We are told that the Egyptians hundreds of years before 
Christ put their crops in large stone jars and covered them 
as tightly as they could. In the ancient ruins of Rome 
similar jars have been found, made air-tight with a sub- 
stance somewhat like bitumen. Julius Caesar, we are told, 
made pits at convenient points along the great military 
roads built by him, which were lined with clay, filled with 
green forage, tramped on and sealed with clay so that he 
had food for his horses when the necessity pressed. In- 
stances might be cited indefinitely as of the mound builders 
and the Incas in North and South America, who used stone 
jars similar to those of the Romans and ancient Egyptians; 
and the same method has been observed elsewhere. The 
silo is nothing more or less than a large fruit jar. 

There are many kinds of silos in use. They rank approxi- 
mately as follows: Wood, 73 percent; cement. 12 percent; 
vitrified tile, 11 percent; steel, 3 percent,‘ and pit silos, 1 
percent. The first silo that we know of being built in the 
United States was built at Lansing, Mich., in 1875 by Prof. 
Manley Miles, but the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1882 could only find ninety-one farmers in the 
United States who were using silos. During the last thirty- 
four years, however, the use of the silo has gradually be- 
come general in all sections of the country where dairying 
and stock raising are important industries. until today there 
are supposed to be 750,000 silos in the United States cost- 
ing $250,000,000, and during the last few years the farmers 
have been building approximately 100,000 silos yearly, which 
annually represent an expenditure of about $34.200.000. 

One valuable feature of the silo industry is the fact that 
for this $34,200,000 which represents the first cost of the 
silo to the farmer, the farmer gets a storage space for about 
10,000,000 tons of silage. The silage to fill these 100,000 
silos will cost the farmer, after figuring on labor, value of 
corn, interest on investment ete., about $46,000,000. This 











The plan presented this week is rather an interesting one for a double 
or twin house intended for two families. Each side contains five rooms, 
there being two bedrooms upstairs in addition to a very desirable 
rear sleeping porch 9 by 13 feet. The sleeping porch is also supplied 
with its own closet. The interior appears to have been worked out in 
The kitchen has a 
sink directly in front of the window—a desirable arrangement—and 
with ample shelves on each side of it. Jt is also supplied with a pantry 
and with an enclosed kitchen porch, or at least it might easily be en- 
closed. The stairway to the basement has .a landing at grade and an 


very nice shape, as will be seen by the floor plans. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 


A Two-Family Home Presenting Unusual Features—Double 
House of Economical Cost and Many Conveniences 





EXPERT TELLS OF SILOS’ ORIGIN AND INCREASE 


10,000,000 tons of silage will have a value of about $82,- 
000,000. 

In a silo of any given height the ensilage settles about 
25 percent within a week or ten days after being filled, so 
that a farmer only utilizes three-fourths of the capacity 
which his silo is supposed to give. This condition is true 
when no roof is used, or when a fixed roof is used, but with 
our opening roof the farmer is enabled at once to fill his 
silo above the roof, and when the ensilage settles he has a 
complete 100 percent use or efficiency of the silo that he has 
on his premises. And with the use of these opening roofs 
he more than gets the first cost back cach year. 

The farmer also receives other profits from the feeding 
of ensilage. As an illustration it has been demonstrated 
that ensilage produces butter fat for about 13 cents a 
pound, while. a grain ration produces butter fat at a cost of 
about 22 cents a pound. There is no question but what 
the silo has proved its right in any intelligent scheme of 
agricultural economics, and it has therefore come to stay. 

The company with which I am connected was incorporated 
and began operation in Clinton about April 1 of last year. 
We do not manufacture the silo itself, but manufacture an 
opening roof and a complete line of silo equipment, and we 
shipped up until December 1 something over 550 opening 
silo roofs. We have contracts on our books at present for 
approximately 1,200 roofs for this year’s shipments and we 
expect to ship during 1916 not less than 4,000 opening 
silo roofs. We manufacture every steel and iron part that 
is used in the erection of all kinds of silos and indications 
are that about 50 percent of the volume of business we dq 
this year will be composed of the miscellaneous silo equip- 
ment we built, such as silo chutes, silo ladders, bands, lugs, 
anchors ete. We expect to pay out in the city of Clinton 
during 1916 about $40,000 for labor, drayage, rent, printing 
and other items. Clinton is geographically very nearly the 
center of the dairy and cattle industry of the United States. 
There are approximately 22,000 silos in Iowa, where there 
should be about 250,000. Wisconsin has 56,000 silos and 
will eventually have about 200,000. 





BECAUSE of high war wages more pianos have been 
sold to the families of English workingmen during the 
last year than ever before in the history of the nation. 








PLAN No. 85 FOR DOUBLE HOUSE, DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT | 


o 


a 


~~ om 


‘d its roof. 


The building is supplied with a full basement with furnace and coal 
ms, laundry room and a third room for miscellaneous uses. 

Che architect estimates that this house can be built complete at a 
t of $2,400. A complete set of working blue prints drawn to scale, 
ether with lumber bill and standard specification forms, will be sent 


a 


for $1.50. Electrotypes of the three illustrations herewith of suitable 
camn width for advertising use in standard newspaper columns will 
be sent for $2. 


tside door at this point at the side of the house opening on the side- 
«lk which runs along the side to the kitchen entrance. 

The exterior arrangement of the house is quite pleasing. 
en worked out in siding below the belt line and in shingles above. 
hile the house itself is a plain square form its monotony is excellently 
‘lieved by the number and variety of the windows and by the form of 
e roof with its front dormer and the harmonious design of the porch 


FIRST FLOOR 
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HARDWOOD 


“Qdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. - Write for Special Prices: — 








2 cars—1!/2"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1’’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elim. 
2cars—i’’ No..2 Common and Bet. Black Ash. 
5 cars—1’"’ No. 1 Common Unselected Birch. 
3cars—1’"’ No. 2 Common Unselected Birch. 
1car —1’’ No. 1 Common Red Birch. 

1 car —2’” FAS Unselected Birch. 

1 car —1!/7’"’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Red Elm. 
3cars—1’’ No. 1 and No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 

3 cars—2’’ Ch. No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—i"’ No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1’’ No. 3 Common Ash. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock sostieally all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STON , Mamet 








“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock Elm 

1 car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Elm 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
Cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Better Spruce 

car 13/16x2!4” face No. 1 “Badger” Maple Fig. 
car 13/16x2'4” face Factory Maple Fig. 

(3 car 13/16x1/2” face No. 1 “Badger” Maple Fig. 
Z car 13/16x1/2” face Factory Maple Fig. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Maren 
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B e V | Northern 
1g AUC Mich. Stock 
5 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Birch 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2C & B Hard Maple 
1 car 4-4 No. 3 Com. Rock & Soft Elm | 50 M ft. 8-4.No. 3 Hemlock 
1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Oak 1 car each 4-4 & 8-4 4” Merch. Hem. 


Get Our Prices Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co." 


1 car 8-4 No. 3 Common Oak 
40 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Birch 
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SECOND FLOOR 





ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.”’ 
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The Finest Quality of | 
California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 





H.D. MORTENSON, Pres , Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, lll. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec’y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 











ger Qc 
Tells you 


all there is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 

and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—-pit, brick, 

tile, cement, concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 

them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text books in 

colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. ‘Ten page 

index. Wesend it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 
for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 
Filler Logic’’ which we send 
» free. Enclose 10c and we send 
‘* Modern Silage Methods’’ 

oY with them. 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 
392 Broadway, Salem, O. 








NOW IN PREPARATION : 
“The Prices of Lumber” 


By Wilson Compton, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College. 

This volume will embrace the most ex- 
haustive study of price movements in the 
lumber industry and their underlying causes 
thus far undertaken by an authority. It 
should be in every lumber library. 

Specifications: 6% by 9% inches, cloth, 
about 168 pages, with 22 diagrammatic 
illustrations. 

In advance of publication, to determine 
the size of the edition, orders will now be 
received at $2, payable on delivery. 

Press of 
American Lumberman 


} 431 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 











URGE PASSAGE OF NON-COMPULSORY PILOTAGE BILL 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 21.—Lumber organizations 
as well as the individual shippers throughout the South- 
east are enthusiastically urging the passage of the pro- 
posed congressional amendment to Section 4444, Revised 
Statutes, in which it is sought to relieve barges in tow 
of tugs from the imposition of compulsory pilotage at 
ports south of Virginia. Among those who are rallying 
to the support of this amendment is the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, whose entire membership is more 
or iess affected by the measure. 

Jacksonville being one of the most important sea 
ports on the south Atlantic coast is tremendously af- 
fected by this measure. An immense amount of lumber 
is brought to this port by barges, to be reconsigned to 
the coastwise and the export trade. Under the existing 
laws the pilot of a seagoing tug who brings the barges 
coastwise to this and other ports has no standing under 
the law as a harbor pilot. He may bring his tow, for 
instance, to the mouth of the St. Johns River, where 
he is obliged to turn the tow over to a licensed bar or 
harbor pilot. , 

Until a few years ago all vessels entering the St. 
Johns River were obliged to avail themselves of the 
services of these harbor pilots. If the master of the 
incoming eraft knew the channel he might waive the 
tender of the pilot who approached the boat. in a pilot 
boat off the mouth of the river or else hailed the incom- 
ing craft from the jetties through a megaphone. This 
constituted a legal tender of services and whether or no 
the pilot was taken aboard the incoming vessel, he re- 
ceived the legal pilotage fee, which ranged from $50 to 
$200. 

This practice became obnoxious to the coastwise ves- 
sels that plied between Jacksonville and the up-Atlantic 
ports regularly and a few years ago the steamship com- 
panies got their heads together and secured an abandon- 
ment of the socalled pilotage ‘‘holdup.’’ Since then 
the regular licensed pilots on all coastwise vessels, who 
know the harbor channel have been bringing their own 
vessels into port. Foreign vessels, however, have not 
been affected and are required to utilize the services of 
the harbor pilots. One class of pilots, however, have 
also been obliged to pay the usual pilotage fee for en- 
tering the harbor. These are the masters of the sea- 
going tugs that bring the barges into port from coast- 
wise shipping ports. 

The masters of these tug boats are all licensed pilots 
and all of them know the harbor channels just as do 
the pilots of the regular steamship companies who have 
exempted themselves from the socalled bane of the 
local pilot nuisance. For some time the question has 
been agitated locally of the abolishment of a pilotage 
fee in connection with these barges.- The theory of the 
question is that a barge or string of barges in tow of a 


seagoing tug boat is utterly dependent upon the tu; 
and must of necessity go wherever the tug pulls th: 
barge or barges. The master of the tug, being a license: 
pilot just as is the master of any other coastwise steam 
ship, is fully competent to bring his vessel and its con 
sort or consorts into harbor without the aid of the har 
bor pilots and the attendant fee, which on a lumbe: 
tow averages $50 a tow. 

Traffic Manager G. A. Cartwright, of the Georgia 
Florida Saw Mill Association, has addressed a lette: 
on the subject to President W. Frazier Jones to get the 
matter officially before the association. The matte 
will be acted upon at the next meeting. 

The Yellow Pine Exchange has also taken this matter 
up in an official way. Secretary-Manager F. E. Wayme: 
this week sent out letters to a score or more of congress 
men and representatives and every one to whom the let- 
ter was addressed has replied that he would give the 
matter serious consideration, many declaring: that they 
know the seriousness of the matter and are in favor ot 
the bill. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


* New York, Feb. 23.—The demand for lumber is fair 
and wholesalers report that their salesmen find that 
conditions continue a little stronger in sections just 
outside of the metropolitan district. Southern New England, 
western New York, Pennsylvania and northern New York 
State demands are seasonably strong and there is little 
difficulty in getting a higher range of prices. The de- 
mand and price conditions here have receded from a month 
ago. In southern yellow pine especially, there is a drop 
in some instances of $1 a thousand. Spruce is very strong 
and a $28 Boston base is now looked upon as a fair price. 
Spruce men find their mills without exception holding out 
for top prices and as considerable stock formerly going 
into domestic use is shipped abroad, there is no likelihood 
of any falling off in spruce prices. E. 8. Loomis, of . the 
Blanchard Lumber Company, and Stetson Cutler & Redman 
report a good demand and no difficulty whatever in dis- 
posing of their outputs at top-notch prices. 

The embargo continues to be a serious annoyance and 
there is no doubt but that unless the situation improves 
materially within a short time there will be acute short- 
ages of lumber of certain sizes and grades. There are 
good inquiries in the market for heavy structure work from 
large contractors and also from railroad sources, but they 
cannot be figured on with much degree of certainty, so 
far as deliveries are coneerned, and this puts a_ feeling 
of hesitancy in the minds of buyers to the extent that they 
appear willing to wait to place large desirable business. 

Several large real estate deals are under way, one con- 
sisting of a-syndicate organized by the employees of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit which has purchased 500 lots 
at Edgemere, L. I., for the purpose of erecting 250 four 
and five room bungalows. 

A tract of 750 acres at Wantaugh, L. I., was sold last 
week for developments purposes. 











EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





RESUMPTION OF MEXICAN ACTIVITIES 
INDICATED 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 22.—It appears as if the Mexican 
field for southern yellow pine is beginning to reopen. 
Several large inquiries for ties and other railroad and 
building material have been received. These come from 
the railroads, from the mines and some from the oil 
fields. One of the difficulties in the way of a speedy 
resumption of business relations is the question of pay- 
ment and the arrangement of terms. The lumbermen 
insist upon the payment of cash in American currency 
on receipt of the shipping documents. Deliveries are 
to be made through Laredo and some deliveries by way 
of Vera Cruz. Announcement has also been made that 
the Mexican National Lines are ready to resume service 
between Eagle Pass and Mexico City. The embargo de- 
clared three years ago was lifted several weeks ago but 
a continuation of disturbed conditions in Mexico pro- 
hibited a resumption of service. 

Rail shipments of large orders presumably for for- 
eign points are still being made to Atlantic coast points, 
and despite the heavy cost for freight additional inqui- 
ries are being received. Last week the Chicago Coal & 
Lumber Company received inquiries for 5,000,000 feet 
of timbers for all rail shipment to one firm on the 
Atlantic seaboard. They were from 20 to 30 feet in 
length, in 12x12, 6x12 and 3x12-inch sizes. 

Shipments for the last week were as follows: 

For Manzanillo, Cuba: Per schooner Georgia D. 
Jenkins—31,511 pieces of rough yellow pine lumber, 
$7,907.29. 





LUMBER CHARTERS JUMP 30 SHILLINGS 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 19.—Prevailing lumber char- 
ter rates to South Africa have taken another sensational 
jump, going from 160s a 1,000 board feet to 190s, 
according to the weekly freight circular issued by the 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. The jump is believed to be 
due to the great figure obtained by the schooner Inca 
last week for loading lumber for South Africa next July 
or August. The Inca was chartered at 200s. The in- 
erease in the rate for loading this spring followed the 
announcement of the Jnca’s midsummer engagement. 

Other rates in the Puget Sound. foreign lumber trade 
remain unchanged at the following figures: To New 


“Zealand ports, 110s; to Sydney, Australia, 97s6d to 


100s; to Melbourne or Adelaide, 110s; to Valparaiso 
and Callao, 95s. 


In the domestic trade the rates remain at the follow- 





ing figures: To Hawaian Islands, $9.50; to San Fran- 
cisco, $5.25; to southern California ports, $6. 

A new charter reported is that of the schooner Omega 
to load lumber on the Sound for New Zealand at the 
prevailing rate, 110s. 





LARGE VESSEL TO LOAD AT ORANGE 


ORANGE, TEx., Feb. 21.—The Standard Export Lumber 
Company has announced that a large steamer will be 
brought to the port of Orange for loading, due to arrive 
here about March 20. The name of the vessel is not 
given out at present, though it is under charter, A. 
Milch, Texas manager of the company, stating that there 
are reasons why this information must be withheld. 

The steamer will have cargo capacity of about 2,600,- 
000 feet and will load with southern yellow pine timbers 
for Rotterdam, it is believed. Cargo is accumulated here 
for it now; a considerable quantity of timber will be 
shipped here from other manufacturing points. This 
steamer will be the first of large size to come to Orange. 

Clearances for the week show export of 1,255,000 feet 
of lumber and timber from this port. The schooner 
A. B. Barteauaz cleared for Havana February 16 with 
425,000 feet; the Frank W. Benedict sailed on the next 
day with 410,000 feet for Martinique, and the Sedgewick 
on February 19 with 420,000 feet for Mayagues, Porto 
Rico. The Sedgewick goes to sea next ‘Tuesday, having 
been delayed in collecting a crew. 





CARRIERS CHARTERED FAR IN ADVANCE 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 19.—Foreign lumber shipments 
from the Puget Sound customs district in January 
amounted to 17,735,000 feet, according to the monthly 
report of the collector, issued this week. For the same 
month of 1915 the offshore shipments were 8,013,000 and 
in 1914 the total was 28,736,000 feet. The official Gov- 
ernment figures show January, 1915, to have been the 
smallest month for offshore lumber trade in six years. 

Thirteen lumber charters of small vessels for future 
loading, and fifteen to twenty other charters announced 
since, indicate a belief on the part of lumber exporters 
that the era of abnormal vessel freights is long to con- 
tinue. The list is the largest at one time since last 
December. The fixtures show the freight rate from 
Puget Sound to Australia practically established at 100s. 
Some of the fixtures are for 1917 loading and others for 
1916 and nearly all of them for Australia. Most of 
the vessels chartered are the small sailers ordinarily 
engaged in the coasting trade and all of which have 
charters ahead for from one to three voyages beyond 
the ones they may now be on. The schooner William H, 
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Smith, was fixed for November-December, 1917, loading 
at lies, a record-breaking figure, and 10s in advance 
of the freight paid recently for late 1917 loading. The 
name of the charterer was withheld. The big five-mast 
chou. et George E, Billings has been taken by Comyn, 
Mack ll & Co. at 100s to load on Puget Sound in March- 
April, 1916, for Sydney. The five-mast schooner Henry 
kK. loll was chartered by the Australian Government 
for April-May, 1917, loading at 100s and the same Gov- 
ernment also chartered the schooner W. H. Talbot for 
February-Mareh, 1917, loading at 100s. The rate to 
New Zealand is about 110s also, the barkentine Omega 
having been taken at that figure by Comyn, Mackall & Co. 





SOUTH AMERICAN FIELD BROADENS 


Boston January Exports Exceed Those of Last Year— 
Oak in Demand 


Boston, MASs., Feb, 21.—January witnessed an active 
export lumber market, the total value of lumber and 
wood manufactures exports exceeding the January, 1915, 
total by $49,327. The heaviest gains last month were in 
boards, planks and deals, the exports of oak alone 
amounting to 330,000 board. feet and being valued at 
$19,332. The Boston lumber exports for last month 


amount in value to $160,782, and compare with $111,455 ~ 


in January, 1915, and $102,559 in January, 1914. 

A better tone to the export market for lumber can be 
reported now in South America. Late advices state that 
industries there are showing rapid recovery from the de- 
pression resulting from the withdrawal of financial sup- 
port by European nations entering the war, and that as 
the Latin-American countries resume their normal indus- 
trial and commercial development increasing quantities 
of lumber are required. A cargo of 1,500,000 feet left 
here for Buenos Aires only a few days ago. It was 
reported last week that the barkentine Kremlin, about 
which much uneasiness was felt, as it was many days 
overdue, had arrived safely in the River Plate. It car- 
ried about 1,000,000 feet and cleared from Boston for 
Rosario October 22. 

While some good inquiries from the British market 
are spoken of, the lack of tonnage and high freights 
stand in the way of satisfactory development of the full 
possibilities of this customer. Practically all the lumber 
now forwarded from Boston to England is going in the 
holds of the regular liners and paying what would be 
considered a prohibitive rate only a year ago. 

The following tabulation gives a comprehensive com- 
parison of the lumber export trade from this port last 
month with the business done in the corresponding month 
of 1915: 


——— -—1916——-—--—  ——-—— 1915—_—__—- 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Logs 
other than hick- 
ory and walnut 11,000 bd. ft. $ 862 
Boards, planks, 
deals, 
CYDICRS 65.66.60: 20,000 bd. ft. 1,015 
RRR ree 198,000 bd. ft. 4,254 
WE ices seas 830,000 bd, ft. 19,332 14,000 bd. ft. $ 610 
BODINE: o.0.03 3:00 47,000 bd. ft. 3,355 20,000 bd. ft. 850 
RIENTED oie °o0se.8 a % 91,000 bd. ft. 2,140 
all other......282,000 bd. ft. 18,152 170,000 bd. ft. 8,512 
Shooks 
nk EC a Stee 8 465 13,653 2,803 
WUMROT 0c crste'scs 50s 15,767 20,735 
CLOT SI een 59,040 4,482 62,834 4,311 
PROMOUNE 6444/05 0° 3,630 
All other lumber. 13,882 33,604 
og 17,590 8,428 


Hogsheads, barrels 
(COMPIVD <6 Sac 284 
Incubators & 
brooders 


estes 25 380 
Woodenware .... 1,158 4,206 
Trimming, mold- ‘ 
iO BEN Gc... os ccan 
Woodpulp ...... 191 tons 9,032 135 tons 6,472 
All other manu- 
factures of 
WOO oaGGaces 40,439 41,598 
WOME cosas dines kay sesecsaeek 160,782 $111,455 


49,327 

A large lot of mahogany is now coming into Boston 
from Nicaragua, the active condition of the furniture, 
piano and kindred industries causing a very good demand. 
Bringing 1,113 logs of mahogany, equal to about 500,000 
feet, the American steamer Tallac has arrived at Con- 
stitution Wharf after a voyage of twelve days from 
Cape Gracios, Nicaragua. This vessel formerly was one 


of the Dollar fleet, sailing between Pacific ports and the 
Orient. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
DECREASE 

WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 23.—Jay J. Morrow, acting 
governor of the Panama Canal Zone, reports that the 
Cape Corso arrived in Balboa in the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 2, and sailed on February 5. It was on its way 
from San Francisco to Garston, England, via the Straits 
of Magellan, with a cargo of 3,280,091 feet of lumber. 
It is also reported that the Jnverie arrived at the same 
pori on the morning of February 7 and sailed a few days 
later with a eargo of 6,900 tons of lumber from Eureka 
for Avonmouth. 

Consul Fred C, Slater of Sarnia, Ontario, has reported 
to the State Department that the imports from the 
United States into Canada during the twelve months 
ended November, 1915, were valued at $311,400,012, as 
Colipared with $456,522,307 for the previous twelve 
Mouths, a falling off of approximately $145,000,000 or 
more than ore-third. During the same period the 
exports to the United States from Canada were $329,- 
852,583, as compared with.$207,813,097 during the pre- 
vious twelve-month period, a gain of more than $120,000,- 
00. In a table giving the ten leading imports from 
and exports to the United States for the twelve months 
ended November, 1915, no imports of wood and manufae- 


tures of wood are shown, but exports of these commodities 
are given as $40,874,440. 





LUMBER EXPORTERS’ TROUBLES INCREASE. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb, 22.—The troubles of the lumber 
exporters continue to increase. Last week, England pro- 
mulgated two orders in council that have for their real 
purpose the limiting to the barest necessities of imports 
into the United Kingdom. Under the orders in council 
no voyages except coastwise shall be undertaken by 
British vessels over 500 tons gross tonnage, unless there 
vessels have a license to make such trips from the board 
of trade. According to the estimates made the orders 
will operate to reduce the imports to about 65 percent 
of the normal receipts, though the exporters here say 
that if they had been able to do 65 percent of a normal 
business at any time since the beginning of the war they 
would have been perfectly satisfied. 

Secretary J. MeD. Price, of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, at once took steps to acquaint 
all the members of the association with the order and 
was directed by President Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., 
to request Frank Tiffany, the foreign representative of 
the organization, who makes his headquarters in London, 
to send full details and especially such information as 
will indicate the full effect and scope of the orders. 
Exporters here with contracts for lumber in hand pro 
ceeded to obtain the required permits through the 
medium of cablegrams to London. 





WAR RESTRICTS OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 

MosILE, ALA., Feb, 22.—The aggregate of exports of 
southern yellow pine lumber for February that has so 
far elapsed, ending today, is 4,201,362 feet. The condi- 
tion of the export trade at this port may be gathered 
from a comparison of this business on a war basis with 
the conditions that prevailed here before the war began 
and spilled the export ‘‘beans.’’ The usual weekly 
outward movement of southern yellow pine lumber and 
timber in those days ranged from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 
feet, whereas that above total of a little over 4,000,000 
feet represents three weeks of what used to be one of the 
busiest months of the export season. 

There were ten cargoes shipped to different ports of 
Cuba and these aggregated 3,031,910 feet—three-fourths 
of the entire outward movement for the period under dis- 
cussion, 

The exports were distributed as follows: Spain, 809,- 
704 feet; Cuba, 3,031,910 feet; Fleetwood, England, 
30,000 feet; British Honduras, 26,844 feet, with 959,000 
feet of sawn timber to Fleetwood and 128,843 crossties 
to Queenstown, Ireland. The demand from Cuba and for 
crossties still continues. 

The schooner Wellapa is expected to reach Mobile soon 
with a record cargo of mahogany, according to the infor- 
mation received here a day or two ago by the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad. The schooner will discharge at the 
Mobile & Ohio docks and it will require between twenty 
and twenty-five cars to accommodate the cargo, which 
will be sent over the railroad to Indianapolis, Ind. 

The report just issued by the statistical department 
of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad shows that the total 
number of feet of lumber exported from Gulfport, Miss., 
during January aggregated 6,809,000 feet, with a valua- 
tion of $111,571. The miscellaneous exports were 
2,080 creosoted ties worth $2,070, shipped to San Juan, 
and 102 creosoted poles shipped to Las Palmas, and 
valued at $300. 





BIG EXPORT ORDERS ARE PENDING 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 21.—In local southern yellow 
pine circles it is announced that the French Government 
order for 41,000,000 feet, referred to previously as having 
been placed, has not yet been definitely released to the 
mills, but will no doubt be placed within a few days. 
After a number of the mills, especially in Louisiana, 
submitted prices, the buyers and the millmen came to 
terms, and it looked as if the deal was closed. But 
there developed some trouble regarding the securing of 
bottoms and details of payment, and this resulted in the 
completion of the big transaction being postponed. 
Immediately the negotiations were resumed, however, and 
information reached millmen here during the iast week 
that only a few minor details had to be finished, and it 
was confidently expected that the order would be posi- 
tively placed the ensuing week. With this giant order 
on the files, the mills will have their surplus, or much 
of it, taken care of for many weeks, and the yellow pine 
market will be greatly stimulated. Even the negotiations 
have caused stimulation. 

Another large export inquiry in circulation calls for 
750,000 crossties, wanted by the Allies. It has been going’ 
the rounds for several months, first in the southern yellow 
pine country, then on the Pacifie coast, and still it is 
reported unplaced. Negotiations are understood to have 
been recently resumed. 





£EEK INFORMATION REGARDING ENGLAND’S 
IMPORTATION RESTRICTIONS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Exporters of lumber in 
this market have not received any satisfactory explena- 
tion of the meaning of the recent royal proclamation 
restricting importations of lumber into Great Britain and 
making them subject to the regulations of the London 
Board of Trade. Some, however, have received instruc- 
tions from their London representatives that all lumber 
for England should be loaded before March 1, also that 
the restriction does not apply to oak. F. W. Mowbray, 
of Mowbray & Robinson, among the largest exporters of 
lumber in this section, has been advised from the office 
of the Secretary of State that the United States am- 
bassador has been requested to secure from the British 












Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


Every 10 Hours 
Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


[Fic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 









is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 














=The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 






- Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


ot Fumber Fo. 


ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 
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BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, - ~ Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1000000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Redwood 


sells on its merits and no retail lumber- 
man can afford to be without a good 
stock of it. It is clear, wide, works 
easily and is suitable for almost every- 
thing. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











7 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co. "3 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


iy 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 


(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


- 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


<< CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building 
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2 
Y Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman's Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, poms 

AMERICAN LUMBE + Chicago. 


authorities all the detailed information for the assistance 
of the exporters of this country that it is possible to 
secure, 


JANUARY EXPORTS SHOWED DECLINE 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 21.—January exports showed a 
decline when compared with the previous month, due in 
a great measure to the scarcity of tonnage. This had a 
greater effect on shipments from west Florida ports than 
all other causes combined, but the decrease was more 
than made up by the greatly increased domestic business 
for which the mills are now cutting, with export business, 
formerly nursed by the mills, taking second place. Were 
tonnage available shipments of lumber and timber, even 
to the neutral countries, would more than double even 
the normal months before the war. The South American 
demand is strong, but buyers are taking only small lots 
where space is available in ships at reasonable rates. 
Sailing tonnage is now practically the only method of 
lumber transportation, steamers being in use only in 
filling war orders, which have somewhat diminished in 
size. 

The general situation in this section is favorable. All 





as — 


of the mills are running full time and cutting to ti cir 
capacity, but their output is not exceeding their ord-rs, 
No stocks are accumulating and this is one of the hea’ hy 
signs. Orders ahead are considerable and inquiries s}\.w 
a good volume of business to be placed. 

Total shipments of lumber from Florida ports aggre. 
gated 14,000 feet, with 6,100,000 feet of timber «nd 
46,954 cross ties. Spirits of turpentine exported amoun!ed 
to 50,770 gallons and rosin 29,165 barrels. 

Ports from which shipments were made and their °e- 
spective valuations follow: 
oy WV OB a soca ciern een $1,084,261 St. Andrews ........ 16.581 


co RE Re ae ee EP,, RUIMAL - vie 0.6s0 4004 40 11,32 
pO Oe Se Ea ae 58,558 Apalachicola ...... 784 
Fernandina ........ 45,482 —- — 
Jacksonville ........ $ 45,298 Co ae $1,630, 100 


Countries receiving these shipments. and the valuations 
follow: : . 





0 See $1,140,200 Jamaica .......e0.% $ 852 
British West Indies 10,782 French >W. Indies.. 15,362 
MICRBURT 50.005 510 408 12,940 Honduras ... ' 784 
Portugese E. Africa 6,584. England 209,046 
OTS ars $1,080. . France ....... ° 8,217 
EMEA Piste Sos. ic cts aie be 120,285 Santo Domingo.... 7,240 
MORON 65 0d 09s a 08-0 G1,048 Mexloo ..cccscccces 829 
ATHORUNG 0.252.000: ye SEMNAS cic cc sieenece ee 2,799 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 








FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS 

Ortawa, OntT., Feb. 21—The export of furniture 
woods, hardwoods and veneers, woodpulp, strawboard, 
pasteboard, millboard, woodpulp board and paper to the 
United Kingdom has been forbidden after March 1, except 
by license, according to an official memorandum issue here 
by the Government. The news is of great interest to Ca- 
nadian lumbermen and to pulp and paper manufacturers, 
who hope that it will lead to the granting of a preference 
to the Canadian trade in the commodities whose import 
into Great Britain is restricted. This is expected to take 
place through the operation of the license system. These 
licenses are to be issued by the British Board of Trade, 
which will thus be able to control the source of export of 
the articles whose import is to be thus limited. The em- 
bargo is to come into effect after March 1. 

Lumber companies, like every other corporation in Can- 
ada, with the exception of insurance companies and firms 
engaged in agricultural or stock raising activities, must 
pay one-quarter of their profits in excess of 7 percent in 
some instances and 10 percent in others, made since the 
war began, to the Government under the terms of the new 
taxation announced to Parliament last week. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 21.—As forecasted some time 
ago, Canadian lumbermen are commencing to reap very 
material benefits from the war in Europe. Within the 
last few days an inquiry has come from the French Govern- 
ment through its purchasing agents in Canada, the Hudson 
Bay Company, for 71,459,000 feet of lumber. 'The lumber is 
to be used for building portable houses and is to consist of 
spruce, hemlock or red pine. 

Mr. Philippe Roy, Canadian Trade Commissioner, reports 
from Paris that the French Government has authorized him 
to make inquiries into the possibilities of securing a large 
number of shelter houses in Canada which will be used to 
house the war refugees. In addition to this, orders for 
railway ties, pit props and various other kinds of forest 
products are coming through from Great Britain, so that con- 
ditions in the lumber trade here are much better than a 
few months ago. 

During 1915 lumber exports from Montreal amounted to 
106,515,000 feet board measure, an increase of 35,000,000 
feet over the record for 1914 and nearly 1,000,000 feet over 
the previous high record in 1913. From Quebec the _ ship- 
ments of square and waney timber amounted to 671,000 
eubie feet, and other forest products such as paper and 
pulpwood all show good gains over the figures for the pre- 
vious year. Lumbermen in this Province feel that the worst 
is over and that from now on there will be a decided im- 
provement in the business situation. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


Toronto, ONtT., Feb. 21.—The most hopeful feature of 
the lumber trade at present is the activity of the Ameri- 
can market, which is likely to absorb a much larger pro- 
portion than usual of the output of Ontario mills. The ad- 
vance in price of southern yellow pine has increased the 
export demand for the lower grades of white pine. Buying 
by retailers is still on a conservative basis and mainly con- 
fined to sorting up orders. The prospects for an active local 
building season are not encouraging, as there are many 
vacant houses and the influx of population has stopped with 
the outbreak of the war, though there will be a fair volume 
of industrial and commercial construction. The unsettled 
weather has been holding back lumbering operations in the 
Georgian Bay district and production is expected to show a 
considerable falling off. There has been more activity in 
the district around Fort William, though recent excessive 
snowfalls have rendered logging operations difficult. Oper- 
ators in that section have also been handicapped by a short- 
age of labor, as many men formerly employed in the bush 
have gone to work in munition plants. 

The pulp and paper plants are all working to capacity and 
large quantities of pulpwood are being taken out. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 21.—For the first time since 
the beginning of December western Canada has seen a 
thaw, and there is every indication that the cold is be- 
ginning to break. The feature of the week has been the 
tabling by Sir Thomas White, Dominion minister of finance, 
of the main estimates for the fiscal year which starts April 1. 
They provide for a total expenditure of $188,981,218. The 
total is slightly lower than last year. Western Canada has 
been favored with a fair vote of the estimates. In Winnipeg 
almost $500.000 have been voted for the erection of public 
buildings. There is also a vote of $3,000.000 for the comple- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Railroad. At the Coast there is a 
vote of almost $2,000,000 for harbor improvements which last 
year used up a great amount of lumber from the British 
Columbia mills. A sum of $4,500,000 will be expended: on 
public buildings, harbor improvements and other improve- 
ments in public works in western Canada. 

On top of this there are many industrial buildings contem- 
plated to start in the spring. So the lumbermen of the 
prairie Provinces look to a revival in trade as soon as the 
snow starts to disappear. ‘The millmen, accordingly, are 
expecting a rush of orders from the retailers within a few 
weeks, as their stocks are at an extremely low ebb. 

The prospects for lumber and log business give every reason 


for optimism on the part of the western dealers. During the 
last few weeks lumber has advanced all along the line from 
$3 to $4 a thousand. The chief reason given for this is the 
scarcity of logs and the increased demand for lumber. Prac- 
tically every mill in Vancouver which has any stock at all 
is working full time, and it is reported that two or three of 
the larger mills will start working overtime in order to catch 
up with their orders. Cantelon & Caméron report that they 
have recently received a number of large orders from western 
Canada, particularly from the prairie Provinces, and that 
the prospects for business in that quarter look very good. 
They say that the far eastern market is also developing rap- 
idly and that orders of a substantial nature have been 
received from as far east. as Nova Scotia. Ontario and 
Quebec as well as some of the eastern Provinces have also 
furnished some good orders to western mills recently. Noth- 
ing in lumber has been moved for over three weeks on account 
of the weather conditions, but it is expected that there will 
be a decidedly active movement as soon as freight conditions 
reach the normal again. 

In almost every report on lumbering conditions in western 
Canada there is mentioned the fact that the severity of the 
weather has handicapped business to an alarming extent. 
While this has compelled many logging operators to suspend 
activities for the time being, there is every prospect: of a 
cut of 50.000,000 feet. Quite a number of ranchers through- 
out ee — are taking out logs, the sawmills buying all that 
are offered. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


Sr. JouHn, N. B., Feb. 21.—The general feeling among 
lumbermen in New Brunswick is optimistic. The winter 
has proved very favorable for logging operations at less 
cost than in stormy seasons, and the cut will be larger than 
was predicted. A better market in the United States is 
expected in the spring, as it is believed the general pros- 
perity in New England and New York will create a better 
demand for Provincial spruce. The British market has only 
one drawback—the scarcity of ocean tonnage. Shipments 


‘continue to go forward on Government orders. More lumber 


is coming to St. John by rail for shipment than for several 
winters. In general shipping the port of St. John is eclips- 
ing all former records. Nineteen ocean steamships were in 
port for export cargo of all sorts one day last week, and the 
rush will continue until the opening of St. Lawrence naviga- 
tion. Some lumber is going forward to South Africa and 
to Australia. 

Recruiting sergeants continue to visit the lumber camps 
in the Province and more and more lumberjacks are enlisting 
for overseas service with the Canadian armies. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 22.—That spring building 
operations are due to open on a large scale when frost 
leaves the ground is evident by the record made for 
building permits in Minneapolis as early as January. The 

ermits for that month totaled $586,540, compared with 

485,100 for January, 1915. 

Directors of the Rogers Lumber Company, of this city, 
which operates a large line of retail yards in North Dakota, 
Montana and western Canada, have elected D. J. Craig 
secretary of the company, suceeding John J. Rogers, who 
resigned and dispesed of his interest in the company to go 
into business for himself at Great Falls, Mont. Mr. Craig 
is manager of the company’s credit department. John J. 
Rogers’ place as purchasing agent is taken by Harvey A. 
Warner, who has been assistant to him for several years. 
Mr. Rogers has bought four Montana yards and has begun 
— at Great Falls under the name of John Rogers 

ne.). 

A. S. Bliss, well known in hardwood circles, has taken 
charge of office and general sales for the Payson Smith 


Lumber Company, of. this city. T. M. Youngblood, who has : 


had charge of the office, will represent the company on the 


; road in buying and selling of ‘hardwood stocks. 


F. B. Anderson, general sales manager of the W. I. Car- 
penter Lumber Company, has gone to Everett, Wash., to 
spend some time at the company’s office there. 

Ben H. Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., was here last week conferring with 
its local representative, G. R. Bleeker. He went from here 
to visit Chicago and eastern cities. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Ciry-SaGiInaw, MIcH., Feb. 22.—With the condi- 
tions continuing good in the Saginaw Valley, few changes 
are noted by the lumbermen. Business is very satisfac 
tory and the outlook is bright. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company and the Bigelow-Cooper 
Company, of Bay City, report that the present conditions and 
the prospects are good, with the prices. firm. 

Business is good with the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
of Saginaw. Prospects are bright for the coming spring 
Prices are firm and advancing. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, is 
receiving many inquiries, so the outlook is excellent fo 
continued prosperity in the lumber trade. Prices are stead 
and firm. The weather has been holding back shipments, an: 
many cars are enroute. : ' 

T. B. Johnson, of the J. M. Chard Lumber Company, hard 
wood wholesaler of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been interview 
ing buyers in this market. 
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CRESCENT CITY NOTES 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—The situation is not much 
changed over last week. Interior demand slowly gains as 
to most southern woods. The Southern Pine Association’s 
weekly bulletin indicates that orders last week exceeded 
production as well as shipments, with the unfilled orders 
totalling nearly 20,000 cars once more. Inquiry continues 
brisk and the business in special bills is by way of becom- 
ing a market “feature.” ‘There appears to be some im- 
provement in the call for yard stock. Buying of car and 
railroad material continues reasonably brisk and prices all 
round seem to be holding up well. Cypress gains a little 
from week to week without developing new features, mixed 
car orders leading by a wide margin. A 25-cent advance 
on shingles is reported by one large concern. Both shingle 
and lath stocks are very light. Prices are, as usual, firm 
all round. With respect to the hardwoods, gum is said to 
be leading demand just now, with fair call for oaks and 
the box grades moving well. By some accounts gum prices 
have improved in some grades. Quotations on the whole 
seem to be firmer. Production is notably slowed down by 
high water. The market is still heavily handicapped on 
the export side by lack of bottoms and exorbitant ocean 
rates—a handicap that threatens to stick indefinitely. 

A dispatch from DeRidder, La., states that hundreds of 
northern prospectors have visited that section during the 
last few weeks to inspect the cut-over pine lands placed 
on the market by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. Many of 
the visitors, it is added, have “reserved” lands under the 
company’s selling plan, which permits them sixty days in 
which to examine the lands, with the agreement that if 
the tract is not found as represented another may be se 
lected, or, if the homeseeker prefers, the money paid for 
reservation will be returned to him. A number of the 
recent visitors have returned north to arrange for the 
transportation of their families to Louisiana and several 
are reported to be moving on to their new holdings already. 

The New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commission, at a 
meeting last week, created the office of general manager of 
the Belt Railroad and elected Frank H. Joubert, for a num- 
ber of years secretary to the commission, to the new post 
at a salary of $4,200 a year. It was explained that the 
office is authorized by law, and that its occupant, by con- 
centrating the details of management and obviating the 
delays of the former system, which required a meeting 
of the commission’s executive committee to attend to such 
matters, could improve the service. 

The New Orleans office recently opened by the Kirby 
Lumber Company is now in charge of T. J. B. Kellier, a 
lumberman of wide southern experience and acquaintance, 
who until recently has been engaged in business on his 
own account at Gulfport. T. M. Hayes, who had temporary 
charge of the office, remains here as Mr. Kellier’s as- 
sistant. 

Cc. Stahl, of Stahl & Zoon, Rotterdam, spent several days 
in New Orleans and vicinity recently, having taken ad- 
vantage of the market quietude abroad to make a trip 
through the United States. During his stay in the South 
he visited a number of the mills and before returning 
abroad will go to the west Coast to study conditions there. 

Three New Orleans concerns—the Rainwater Lumber 
Company, the W. W. Carre Company and the Frerichs Lum- 
ber Company, figured as victors in competitive bidding for 
contracts recently awarded by the Panama Canal Commis 
sion. ‘The contracts placed locally called for approximately 
160,000 feet of oak lumber and blocks. 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SuHrEVEPorT, La., Feb. 21—A new ear shortage 1s 
causing apprehension among the yellow pine mills, some 
of which are experiencing a great deal of trouble through 
lack of necessary equipment. The shortage is not yet gen- 
eral, but is being felt on some of the trunk lines, and this 
is a feature that is causing much anxiety. It is explained 
that the trouble is due very largely to a congestion in the 
Atlantic coast territory. , 

There has been a noticeable improvement in yellow pine 
buying during the last week or ten days, and the operators 
in this section-feel that the spring trading has begun in 
earnest. A large number of inquiries and some good orders 
are being received from the northern States, where ice and 
snow have been delaying building activities, and as the 
weather conditions continue to improve the buying is ex- 
pected to increase. The inquiries are several times greater 
than a few weeks ago. Most of them are for building mate- 
rials, though railroad stocks are being sought earnestly. 

In Arkansas, where there were several levee breaks and 
interruption of railroad traffic on a number of lines, the 
high water situation has improved sufficiently to permit 
all railroad service to be resumed, but in eastern Louisiana 
trouble is being experienced. This is due to a Mississippi 
River crevasse near Newellton, Tensas Parish, thirty miles 
south of Rayville, La., the latter point being on the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad, which is out of danger 
of the overflow, it is believed. The crevasse is letting in 
water enough to flood several eastern parishes. The south- 
ern yellow pine men are naturally more or less apprehensive, 
as floods affect business generally, but their interests, princi- 
pally, are outside of the flood zone. The Mississippi is fall- 
ing at Delta Point, La., opposite Vicksburg, and other large 
rivers are also falling, and the high water situation gener- 
ally is much brighter than a week ago. 

Through J. R. Shoupe, sales manager of the hardwood 
department, the Watterman Lumber Company, with plant 
southeast of Marshall, Tex., has closed a contract with a 
Memphis (Tenn.) firm, selling it over 1,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber that the Watterman company had in stock 
“at a faney price,” according to advices from Marshall. 
This is said -to be the largest deal the Watterman company 
has made in several years from its east Texas mill. 

The new building code of Shreveport was passed through 
final reading and adopted at a meeting of the city council 
the last week. At a former meeting, the council amended 
the eode by eliminating an anti-shingle clause that provided 
that wooden shingles be barred from roofs of all new build- 
ings throughout the city, and substituting the old clause 
which bars wooden shingles in and adjacent to the fire limits 
only. The code will be operative within about ten days. 

The lumber fraternity is prominently represented on_ the 
new board of directors of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
ineree, recently nominated. There are fifty directors to be 
chosen. Among those nominated are S. H. Bolinger, presi- 
dent of Bolinger Lumber Company; C. L, Campbell, head of 
Shreveport Blow Pipe Company; George Freeman, vice presi- 
dent of Victoria Lumber Company; C. C. Hardman, presi- 
dent of C. C. Hardman Lumber Company; W. K. Henderson, 
head of Henderson Iron Works: A. J. Peavy, president of 
Poavy-Byrne Lumber Company; W. E. Wheless, president of 
\llen Manufacturing Company; F. T. Whited, vice president 
of Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 22.—Local mills continue to 
keep busy and orders are steadily coming in. While 
there has been no recent advance in prices, lumbermen 
here regard the outlook as exceedingly bright. 

Vor the first time in several years new sawmills are being 
but in operation in the Lake Charles district. The most 


recent is that of Lyons Bros. at Kinder, which will begin 


cutting about March 1. Their mill has 15,000 feet daily 
capacity and has 1,000,000 feet of timber contracted for. 

Many of the local lumbermen are absent from their offices 
this week to attend the meeting of the Yellow Pine Associa- 
tion in New Orleans. 

Lumbermen here are much interested in the placing of 
100,000 acres of cut-over pine land, in tracts of 40 to 160 
acres, on the market by the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
The elaborate plans for marketing these lands to settlers in- 
cluded the conduct of an experimental farm for ten years at 
Bon Ami, and a thorough soil survey of every 40 acres in 
the lands offered, which are located in Beauregard Parish, 
south and east of De Ridder. 


ee 
IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 

LAUREL, Miss., Feb. 22.—Local manufacturers who 
cater largely to the interior trade report a slight recession 
in orders during the last week. This condition is attrib- 
uted mostly to the severe winter weather in the North that 
has handicapped building operations to such an extent that 
it has affected the demand for immediate shipment. 

Demand for 4-inch and wider No. 38 common boards and 
strips continves good, and some very satisfactory sales have 
been reported. Shippers report that on account of an accu- 
mulation of certain items of stock, among them being 6-, &-, 
10- and 12-inch No. 2; 6-, 8,- 10- and 12-inch No. 1 and % 
B and better ceiling, they have authorized a temporary con- 
cession of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand to move the stock. 
Some of the above-mentioned items are very scarce, especially 
No. 2 common. 

Producers who are doing a large business in timbers and 
who give more attention to the export end of the game, seem 
to be well satisfied, not only with the volume but with 
prices. One large concern advises that business and prospects 
are bettter with it than at any other time since early in 
1914. Its order files are full; in fact, it is booked ahead for 
some time at satisfactory prices, and expects to do a better 
and more lucrative business in 1916 than for several years, 

A sale of 300,000 feet of 8- and 10-inch resawed stock at 
$20 f. 0. b. the coast, was recently made here, and is con 
sidered a satisfactory sale. 

The new mill of the Amite Lumber Company, with general 
offices at McComb, is now in operation. It has a capacity of 
40,000 feet of lumber per ten-hour day. The lumber will be 
worked for shipping at the company’s planing mill in McComb. 
V. C. Dickey is general manager, with his office at Liberty. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Feb. 21.—All the little mills that 
closed down on account of wet weather have resumed 
operations, and they are filling their orders much more 
satisfactorily than they were able to do fifteen days ago. 
Orders for shed and yard stock have shown a slight increase 
in volume, and fresh cutting orders are plentiful, with prices 
holding well. Practically every buyer and sales manager 
from this section will be in New Orleans this week attending 
the meeting of the Southern Pine Association and a great 


*many orders are expected to change hands. 


The Canal Lumber Company, Benmore, is running its 
plant on both day and night shift. It recently purchased 
40,000,000 feet of timber near its present holdings which 
will give the mill a long run. This plant is owned by the 
Moore-Haggerty Lumber Company, which maintains wholesale 
offices in this city. 

The G. B. Merrill Company, at Merrill, Miss., is making 
preparations to resume operations on March 1. Its mill in 
the past has cut strictly for the export trade and on account 
of the dullness of that market the entire plant was closed 
down about cighteen months ago. General repairs are being 
made on the plant and when operations are resumed lumber 
will be cut for both the domestic and export trade, 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 

WARREN, ARK., Feb. 21.—The ideal weather now ‘pre- 
vailing throughout the South seems to have its whole- 
some effect in other sections of the country, as orders 
from the retail yard districts are coming in more freely than 
at any time since the heavy buying last fall. 

Manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine are receiving their 
share of the business being placed, and reports from the 
mills indicate that orders are well in excess of shipments. 

The following is taken from a circular letter addressed 
to salesmen by one of the Warren mills: 

“Orders are very plentiful and from what we have been 

able to learn west Coast lumber has been advancing mate- 
rially owing to the extreme weather in that section causing 
a discontinuance of manufacturing. We naturally expect this 
advance on west Coast lumber will cause further strengthen- 
ing of the yellow pine market, and we give you this as 
advance information so you may figure on higher prices for 
yellow pine. 
. “Common lumber seems to be especially strong just now 
and we are finding 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch No, 2 very firm at 
$5 to $5.50 off. Dimension also seems to be increasing in 
demand with the market price from $5 to $6 off on all items 
except 2x4s. We believe we could sell every piece of 2x4- 
inch by 10 to 20 feet, both No. 1 and No. 2, that we have 
or could accumulate this year at from $4 to $4.50 off. 

“The finish demand is increasing in proportion with the 
common grades and the prevailing market on finish is $10 
to $11 off on 1-inch and thick finish firm at $9 to $10 off. 

“Perhaps the feature of the situation is the abnormally 
heavy demand for Arkansas soft pine lath, for which we 
find a ready sale at $2.20 f. o. b. mill for No. 1 and $1.70 
f. o. b. mill for No. 2. We have sold all the No. 2 lath we 
will accumulate this year at $1.70 f. o. b. mill and have had 
to decline many orders.” 

This outlines conditions as they exist with other manufac 
turers in the Arkansas soft pine belt and higher values are 
apparently inevitable, 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 21.—Lumber conditions in 
this vicinity are very promising and the expected steady 
bettering of business and prices is materializing. South- 
ern yellow pine is showing up exceedingly well. The demand 
is brisk and the prices are very satisfactory and an early 
advance is expected. Mills in the rural districts are operat- 
ing under favorable weather conditions and some of them are 
working night and day. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is preparing to build 
a spur track from the main line of its Tuscaloosa mineral 
branch to the site selected by the Henderson Lumber Com 
pany for building its lumber plant. 

The Dixie Hardwood & Manufacturing Company at Mont- 
gomery has just completed its new home at 310 Moulton 
Street and has moved into it. This company has added a 
new department, that of auto bodies, to its plant. 





THe G. B. Lambert Company, of Elaine, Ark., recently 
built a logging road to its timher holdings six miles 
west of Elaine. All oak ties supplied from the com- 
pany’s own property were used. 









Rempenaaun 


PACIFIC COAST 








“We have it, 
You get it, 
When wanted” 


—_——e 

Not an idle soliloquy, but a trade 
phrase backed by 30 million feet of 
lumber in stock, comprising 


Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Spruce & R.C. Products 


Can ship straight or 
mixed cars with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 











Dealers 





Can assist in avoiding transportation 

delays in their receipt of Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles by purchasing 
Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 

—FROM— 
PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 
PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 
Uninterrupted through transportation service from Port 
Angeles (Washington) Mills of Puget Sound Mills & Timber 


Co. assured to C.M. & St. P. stations by their trans-continental 
railway connection, the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 


VUHTER STOUR TEU UEP ROUT RECATEOTECOOLEEPCOCEOESOUCOUUOOOROOESOPECOREOP ES SELEGEUUUORETROELEORUSEEREDROD?, 


UUOUGEEUADESERILIOSURRIELEOPOEORACIEOUONOASUSSLOOEROEEEOGUTEOSESERQOELOTORDEERORDEEEELONITAS 





CAN ANULUAUAUORU URGE EO EUEOEDEIOEOEOOUEEUDOOUEDOCOOEEOEODEUEDEOOERODGEDOOUCECUELERCEEOSTECUGUESOTOEELERUEDPOEDEEIEEETIRDELFERE DY 
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CON) om" 


WILLAPA HARBOR 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 
Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 


G.W. CHENEY, RAYMOND, WASH. Ff 
nai 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our } RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Speci AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 26, 1916, 











¢ ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is light in weight, easy to work 
and possesses great strength. It is just 
the wood for crating material. We can always 
supply your needs promptly for this low-grade 
stock along with the higher grades. 


Write today for complete 
information and _ prices. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 














THE SOUTHWEST 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Compiete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 















Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 


Soft Pine. 
Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 


Sales Agents: 


G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


~ Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 



































IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 22.—Sunshine and higher 
temperatures have come at last and for the first time 
since Christmas the weather is such that outside work 
can be carried on. ‘The rejuvenating effect of the sunshine 
is very plainly to be seen in the lumber trade. Handlers of 
all lines report an improved demand and retailers say the 
farmers and small town consumers are beginning to take out 
stock. In many parts of the territory the roads still are 
too soft to haul out much material, but the farmers show 
a tendency to get at their repair work as early as they pos- 
sibly can, for the general feeling is that the spring is going 
to be an early one. With the coming of the pleasant weather 
hopes of some of the buyers that a soft place in the market 
would develop have vanished and the inquiries indicate that 
many lineyard men who have the reputations of being close 
buyers are getting ready to place their orders. ‘i 

Reports from the farmers are that the growing crop is in 
excellent condition and the soil is in excellent condition for 
tbe spring sowing of oats and planting of corn. Farmers 
have not been so prosperous in years as they are this spring 
and prospects are for an unusually good volume of buying 
unless the spring turns out to be a short one and the farm- 
ers find it necessary to get into their fields as soon as the 
roads and weather permit outdoor work. 

Managers of the yards of the Burgner-Bowman and C. E. 
Matthews Lumber companies met in Kansas City the latter 
part of last week. Thirty-five men attended the meeting and 
they were very much impressed with the outlook for a good 
year for the retailers in the Southwest. The concern is 
figuring on a new advertising plan and on a cash sales dis- 
count scheme also and these projects were discussed at the 
meeting. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of Washington has 
engaged J. B. Giddings as its representative in eastern Kan- 
sas and western Missouri. Mr. Giddings formerly was con- 
nected with the lumber trade in St. Joseph, Mo. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 22.—The lumber trade all over 
this territory fell off last week, owing to some unusually 
bad weather. It was nothing unlooked for at this time 
of year, however. Stocks generally in the hands of retailers 
are small and when the retailers begin to place their orders 
they will come with a rush. Every indication points to a 
good spring trade. 

The southern yellow pine demand is seasonable and firm 
prices prevail. There has been a little weakening recentlv 
on transit cars and a few concessions from several small 
mills. The market continues to stiffen up. While it is 
likely there will be no higher prices except on items most 
in demand, advances will surely be made when weather 
conditions permit of building operations. Most mill stocks 
are reported to be rather light. 





EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 

ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 21.—The only change in the mar- 
ket situation noted from this center is an increased confi- 
dence by local lumbermen, who believe that the demand 
will increase extensively by March 1. Better weather 
throughout the country and favorable forecasts for the re- 
mainder of the winter are the basic reasons for this belief. 

Considerable building is being planned and carried on in 
Orange and extensive improvements are being made to sev- 
eral business establishments. 

W. M. Rice, special investigator for the United States 
Treasury Department, was here from Galveston Thursday 
securing data regarding Orange in connection with the bill 
before Congress to make this city a subport of entry. 

Henry Piaggio. prominent exporter with offices here, was 
in Orange Saturday from Gulfport, Miss. Asked if he still 
had confidence in Orange, Mr. Piaggio replied: ‘More than 
ever! There has been a marked improvement since I was 
last here and there are many things that indicate that great 
opportunities will open up here in the near future.” 

A small mill is to be installed bv S. A. Carter, formerly 
of Mississippi. at a point about five miles from Orange. 
Machinery has been purchased and timber arranged for. The 
mill will have 15.000 feet capacity and will cut pine and oak. 

Encouraging replies have been received by the Orange 
Board of Trade to letters sent to dye and chemical works 
throughout the country in the effort to place several cargoes 
of logwood, to move through the port of Orange. Cargoes 
would be brought in by schooners calling here for lumber and 
- is expected that a considerable business will develop in this 
ine. 


Beaumont, TEx., Feb. 21.—The demand for ties and 
timbers is very brisk, and while no unusually large 
orders have been placed during the last week a great 
many fairly good sized sales have been made. Yards are not 
huying much. Manufacturers are surprised that the demand 
from this quarter has not increased, but they look fer an 
improvement by March 1. Prices are the same, with a slight 
upward tendency. 

Several more large orders have been shipned by rail to 
coastwise points. showing the necessity for lumber in the 
Fast. Absolutely no ships are available for either coastwise 
or export business and yet the demand from both sources is 
strong. 

At a meeting of the chamber of commerce a few davs 
aza a committee was annointed to arrange for Beaumont's 
deen water iubilee. which will be held some time in the 
spring, to celebrate the comnletion of the deen water channel, 
On the committee are Chief Justice John M. Conley, of the 
ninth court of civil anpeals: Charles E. Walden, of the 
George W. Smvth Lumber Companv: W. F. Ryder. of the 
Ryder Vumber Comnany; 7. Frank Keith. of the Keith Lum- 
her Company, and Lieut. Gov. W. P. Hobby, of Texas. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 21.—Indiecations point to an 
advance in the near future in car material, owing to 
searcity of the commodity and increased demand. Large 
inaniries are beginning to come in and orders will soon 
be hooked. 

The southern yellow nine market has held up surprisingly 
well considering the adverse conditions. Most of the low 
prices which have occurred in scattered items are being 
ealled in and the mills are all uniform in their quotations. 
as nearly uniform as they have ever heen. This is taken 
as an indication that none of the lumber people have 
hecome weak-kneed and that stocks are not in bad shape. 
i absence of specials from the market is becoming notice- 
able. 

Thomas W. Blake. sales manager for the South Texas 
Lumber Companv. was advised in a_ letter received last 
week that the West Coast neople had advanced prices on 
norwav pine and hemlock $1 a thousand. The letter calls 
attention to the extreme weather conditions which have 


- prevailed. As a result there is no chance of western fir 


coming into the vellow pine market for at least three months. 

This augurs well for the southern yellow pine market, »s it 

was thought the competition might have a depressing effect. 
W. 


B. Van Landingham, general purchasing agent of the 


Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, was in Houston 
last week after a tour of the mills in Texas and Louisiana, 
He reported that the mills are all holding stiff prices. ile 
stated that the yards in the North are enjoying more busi- 
ness this season than for many years. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 21.—Ocean freight rates on lumber 
have increased at least $3 a thousand, and as a consequence 
a number of schooners are reaping a harvest in the coast- 
wise trade. These vessels are now charging $8 a thousand 
— $3. lumber cargoes, whereas previously it had only 
cost $5. 

Simultaneously there has been an increase in the price of 
lumber within the last several weeks of at least $2 a thou- 
sand fect. The increase in the cost of lumber is apparent 
in building operations, a jump in the price of approximately 
$500 baving been made in houses of similar class. 

Some lumber is being shipped to foreign ports in spite of 
the high tariff on freights. These shipments are usually sent 
out in connection with naval stores and cotton. ‘Two partial 
eargoes of lumber cleared during the week for foreign des- 
tinations. ‘The trade is still interested in the prospect of a 
large proportion of a recently placed war order being shipped 
through this port. 

One-fifth of all the lumber shipped from Savannah during 
the present season has been for overseas consumption. This 
is considered a very excellent proportion in view of all the 
circumstances, The total represents in round figures 10,000,- 
000 feet, as against a total to all sources, foreign and 
domestic, of a little less than 50,000,000 feet. 

Ralph Keeler, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, of 
New Orleans, is in Savannah to investigate freight traffic 
on staves with a view to increasing the export business of 
his company in this commodity through this port. ‘The 
Moore Stave Company is one of the largest in the United 
States, producing and exporting staves. The company has 
been exporting staves from Savannah for years. Mr. Keeler 
states that he expects its exports from Savannah to increase 
greatly in the next several months, 














IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 22.—Embargoes imposed on 
lumber shipments by the eastern railroads have had no 
effect to date on the local lumber situation, the local men 
declaring that they are working their men full time, and are 
getting good prices for every stick of timber handled. There 
are constantly increasing demands from foreign governments 
for lumber, and this condition extends throughout the South. 
Common grades of chestnut and oak, and several grades of 
poplar, lead in demand, but any kind of good lumber brings 
a fair price. ‘he eastern markets are bound to improve, 
local lumbermen believe, and with the lifting of the eastern 
embargoes, they expect to do a great business. 

Timbermen interested in the Smoky Mountain section met 
here yesterday for the purpose of forming the Smoky Moun- 
tain Fire Protective Association, but by reason of lack of a 
quorum of the men interested the meeting was postponed 
until a later date. Plans for fighting forest fires in this 
section, however, were mapped out by the men present, and 
Col. Frank Buell, a of the Graham County Lumber 
Company, stated t i 
tions on all the high peaks and employ watchmen for the 
purpose of guarding against fire. These stations will be 
connected by telephone with several lumber camps, the forces 
of which will be available in case of fire. State Forester 
J. S. Holmes, who was present at the meeting, declared that 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, the Norwood Lumber 
Company, Southern Spruce Company, J. E. Coburn Company, 
Westfeldt Heirs’ Company and the Cherokee National Lumber 
Company have all signified their intention of taking similar 
precautions. Steps wili be taken to arrange a meeting of 
these men in the very near future. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Feb. 19.—Transportation con- 
tinues to be the one dominating factor in the lumber 
situation. This, however, applies especially to those 
manufacturers who ship exclusively to the eastern markets. 
The manufacturers away from the coast, in western Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Alabama, who market their wares in other 
than the eastern markets, report business uninterrupted. 

The large buyers of lumber who frequent this market 
say that there is every reason to believe that there will be 
an early era of heavy buying, contingent upon the relief 
from the transportation problem. Building permits show a 
large increase. Stocks in the consuming yards everywhere 
are said to be low and broken. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFOoLK, VA., Feb. 21.—The tone of the North Caro- 
lina pine market is much stronger than it was ten days 
or two weeks ago, notwithstanding the fact that the 
amount of business being booked is not large. The mills 
in Georgia and Florida feel the effects of the rail lines’ 
embargo and the higher water rates more than the North 
Carolina pine men, but it is becoming more irksome even to 
these latter. Plenty of business is to be ~_ if shipments 
could be forwarded, and it is the yards that want the stock 
and want it badly. Swapping is still going on among them 
but the available stock on hand is becoming smaller and 
smaller. The box people are not buying so freely because 
they are not overburdened either with war orders or domestic 
business and are playing a waiting game hoping for a lower 
level of prices. 

The mills are oversold for some time ahead and are not 
worrying much about the situation, and sufficient business is 
being offered to keep life in the market and maintain prices. 

March 13 is the date set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the hearing of the complaint filed by the North 
Carolina Pine Association vs. the Norfolk & Western Railway 
et al., charging unreasonable and discriminatory rates on 
lumber from Norfolk and other Virginia cities to Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh territory. Examiner Fleming will conduct the 
hearing at Norfolk, Va., on the above date. 





BULLETIN DESCRIBES LOG DECK MACHINERY 

Bulletin No. H-1 entitled ‘‘ American-Hill Steam Nig- 
gers, Kickers, Log Stops and Other Log Deck Machin- 
ery,’’ issued by the American Sawmill Machinery Com- 
pany, of Hackettstown, N. J., is handsomely printed in 
unusually clear type and is well illustrated. It de- 
scribes the ‘‘American-Hill Kicker or Log Unloader,’’ 
the ‘‘ American-Hill Log Stop and Loader,’’ the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican-Hill Steam Nigger,’’ the ‘‘ American-Hill Improved 
End Valve,’’ the ‘‘ American-Hill Regular Pattern End 
Valve,’’ the ‘‘ American-Hill Tooth Bar for Steam Nig- 
ger with Cast Steel Crotch,’’ the ‘‘ American-Hill Patent 
Cushion Floor Plate’’ and other products of the com- 
pany. The information is well arranged, practical and 
easily accessible.—(Advertisement.) 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—There has been further 
expansion of the lumber market during the last week, 
und manufacturers and dealers express full confidence 
that only the start of the activity which the near future 
holds has yet been seen. The hardwood interests, particu- 
jarly, are busy and reports do not show any serious inter- 
ruption to the movement. Oak, gum, chestnut and poplar 
are very active, and ash, basswood, birch, cypress, elm, maple, 
sycamore and walnut are proportionately so. There is a 
strong movement of construction timbers and dimension 
material, indicating that the handlers of such stuff are fully 
cognizant of the very great volume of building projects 
crowding the architects’ boards. ‘The furniture and car- 
riage factories are working well up to capacity, and at least 
one piano manufacturer says his company has more orders 
on its books than it can fill within the time the buyers would 
like to have the instruments. A feature of the situation is 
the stronger demand for the higher grades of lumber by the 
consuming factories, the managers of which explain that they 
are having an increasingly urgent demand for products of 
petter grade and higher price. 7 

The sales report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States shows that the sales during Janu- 
ary were 67.1 percent greater in volume than those for 
December, and 55.3 percent greater than those of November, 
the same number of members reporting. Secretary Weller 
is urging members to report on condition of stocks at_ the 
mills, and what items are in strongest demand and which 
are becoming scarcest. He believes this will add materially 
to the value of the monthly reports. 

Reports received for February indicate that the volume 
of business has kept up much better than was expected, in 
view of the weather conditions. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, manufacturers of wood 
working machinery, had a most prosperous business last 
year, according to reports made to the stockholders at the 
annual meeting this week. Profits were far in excess of 
those of 1914, and the orders on the books are sufficient to 
carry the increased force of employees into the last half of 
the year. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 21.—There is considerable tirm- 
ness shown in the lumber trade in Columbus and central 
Ohio territory. Prices on hardwoods are well main- 
tained and the volume of trade is good. There is also a 
good demand for southern yellow pine, although prices 
have declined during the last week because of the large 
number of transit cars. Taking it generally the tone of 
the trade is good and prospects are fairly bright. 

Buying of hardwoods is pretty evenly divided between 
retailers and factories. ‘The latter, however, are buying 
better than for some time and orders are mostly for imme- 
diate shipment. Concerns making boxes, vehicles and furni- 
ture are the best customers, and automobile concerns are 
also buying well. Hardwood prices are well maintained at 
former levels and there is little cutting reported. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are not very large and the same is true 
of mill stocks. 

Southern yellow pine is active, although a decline of 
about $1 a thousand all along the line is reported. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are not large and dry stocks in mill owners’ 
hands are only fair. Some items are rather scarce. Strength 
is shown in dimensions, rough finish and boards. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
reports a good demand for hardwoods with prices well 
maintained. Buying by factories is one of the best features 
at this time, he says. 

Manufacturers of mill work, doors and sash report a 
busy time making stocks for early shipment. The _ pros- 
pects in that line are very bright. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 24.—In many instances hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers report that February has 
proved a better month in a trade line than the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Many of the larger mills in 
this section of the State continue to run on full time. It is 
expected that the first of March will see renewed activity 
in all lines of business in this section. This is especially 
true of the retail lumber business as indications point to a 
great deal of building here during the spring, summer and 
fall. Collections are reported good and the crop outlook is 
said to be fine. 

The Showers Bros. Furniture Company, at Bloomington, 
Ind., began a few days ago the construction of an adminis- 
tration building that will cost about $25,000. A feature of 
the building will be that it will contain a theater with a fully 
equipped stage and a seating capacity of 1,400. which will be 
used for entertainments for the employees of the company. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, has been reélected secretary of the Evansville 
Manufacturers’ Association, which position he has filled for 
a number of years. 

Charles W. Talge, president of the Evansville Veneer 
Company, is in the city looking after the details of the 
plans for a new factory building to take the place of the 
sawed veneer and drying departments which were recently 
destroyed by fire at a loss of about $40,000. George 0. 
Worland, secretary and treasurer of the company, has an- 
nounced that the fire will in no way interfere with the 
business of the company as he has arranged to have all 
contracts and orders looked after promptly. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 23.—Estimating in Tndianap- 
olis is more active than it has been at any other time 
since 1913, when the city reached its high mark for build- 
ing operations. Lumber dealers who keep statistics on 
local business conditions for their own information declare 
that every week brings brighter prospects for a very busy 
season for the retailers. Records in the office of the commis- 
sioner of buildings show that the volume of business for the 
first half of the month was larger than during all of Feb- 
ruary last year. Officers of several of the leading lumber 
companies declare that prospects are brighter for a successful 
business season than they have been for years. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—For purposes of demonstra- 
tion of forest management, reforestration and regenera- 
tion the Kentucky River Coal Corporation has announced 
its intention of making a gift of 200 acres to the State of 
Kentucky. The donation is to be made, it is stated. as a 
consequence of the efforts of Johnson N. Camden, a former 
United States senator who is a member of the State board 
of forestry and a stockholder of the Kentucky River Coal 
Corporation. . 

O. P. Leigh, of Chicago, president of the Leigh Banana 
Case Company, has confirmed rumors that his company will 


within the next ninety days remove its Evansville (Ind.) 
and Cairo (Ill.) branches to Paducah, Ky. 

Sawmills at Hickman, Ky., closed for several weeks by the 
Mississippi River floods, are expected to reopen this week. 
The refuge camp at that city, where 1,000 persons have been 
fed, will close this week. 

A recommendation of the rivers and harbors committee of 
the lower House of Congress in favor of a $705,000 appropri- 
ation for the lower Cumberland River will mean much to 
the lumber industry in western Kentucky. Low stages on the 
Cumberland have long handicapped timber shipments. 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The hardwood situation, 
while rather quiet last week, begins io show signs of 
considerable activity, according to the reports of the 
various local distributers. This betterment is due not only 
to the natural increase that comes at this period of the 
year but to-the fact that many hardwood mills in the 
South can not make shipments or accept new orders, ow- 
ing to high water and other conditions that make it 
almost impossible to do any logging. Some heavy foreign 
buying has also been done. Every indication points to 
marked advances in the near future on numerous items 
that are mostly in demand. 

There is continued improvement in the cypress demand 
and the retail yards begin to come into market for their 
spring requirements. ‘This has created a_ strong market 
and while there have been no general advances slightly 
firmer prices seem to prevail. The railroads are doing 
some buying. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 21.—While reports from the 
affected flood district continue to indicate a depletion 
of stocks no very great impression has been made upon 
this market by existing conditions. Inability to secure 
log supplies from southern points has occasioned some con- 
cern to local manufacturers and hardwood men are unani- 
mous in the opinion that a wave of prosperity is not far 
distant. 

Local dealers say that the bargain prices named for 
stocks held by operators in the flood district have been 
practically withdrawn. since the waters appear to be re- 
ceeding satisfactorily and there is no longer an inclination 
to sacrifice stocks for fear of flood losses. Gratifying 
orders are being received from furniture manufacturers 
while the presence of the railroads in active buying has 
done much to add a steadying tone to the situation. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 

LittLE Rock, ArKk., Feb. 21.—Lumber mills in this 
section report a steady run of orders for interstate ship- 
ment, but a shortage of cars. Exceptionally favorable 
reports come from the Hamburg territory, where several 
plants are busy supplying an active demand. The J. L. Dur- 
ham mills are shipping carload orders of flooring and siding 
to Oklahoma and Kansas City points, and are also swamped 
with orders from Florida and Illinois for turpentine and oil 
barrel staves. The Ham-Ash-Ark mill, also located at Ham- 
burg, has just shipped ten cars of dressed stuff to Chicago. 
This firm has just completed a large new planer, which will 
begin operations this week. 

C, C, Woodman, a stave buyer at Warren, left that city last 
week for New Orleans, via the Saline, Ouachita and Missis- 
sippi rivers, with a barge loaded with 40,000 pine staves, to 
be reconsigned at the Gulf port for exportation to Spain. It 
has been reported here that the barge and its cargo, valued 
at $10,000, were lost in the recent floods. 
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FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb 22.—The southern yellow pine 
lumber market conditions continue highly satisfactory 
to both producers and sales agents. Although demand 
is a trifle slack and is not up to the before Christmas stand- 
ard, a generally optimistic spirit prevails. This year is 
expected to be the best since 1913. 

Slackness of demand just now is ascribed to the severe 
weather that has_been prevailing throughout the North 
and Northwest. Building operations have been seriously 
curtailed. With the opening up of spring buying is ex- 
pected to be resumed on a large scale. Trade south of the 
Ohio river is exceptionally good. ‘There has been no ap- 
preciable lowering of prices. 

Senator McGhee has introduced in the Senate bill No. 
507 in reference to the sale of merchantable timber when 
ownership of land and timber is vested in different parties. 
It has been referred to the judiciary committee. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 

The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Oftice. Copies thereof may be obtained from. R. FE. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
suilding, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. When ordering state number of patent and name 
of inventor. 

1,169,285. Process of treating woods. Charles H. Shat- 
tuck, Moscow, Ida. 

_ 1,169,307. Loose flooring and means for storing the same 
in railway cars. William T. Van Dorn, Chicago, Il. 

1,169,349. Method-of treating wood and product thereof, 
Julio Pina!, Icazo, Mexico, Mexico. 

1,170,611. Feeding device for sawmills. Isaac W. Coul- 
bourn, Coldwater, Va. 

1,170,645. Overhead logging system. 
Bordeaux, Wash. 
_ 1,170,967. Machine for treating trees. George W. Don- 
ning, Stamford, Conn. 

1,171,005. Wood refuse incinerator. James T $ ar 
Portland, Ore. il eee 
1,171,081. Weather boarding. William EF. Aycock, Aycock, 
Fla., assignor of one-half to Thomas J. Aycock, same city. 

1,171,421. Plaster board. Silas M. Ford, St. Paul, Minn. 

1,171,957. Feeder for planers. Peter J. Joecken, Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wis., assignor to Falls Machine Company, same 
place. ’ 

1,172,046, Wood turning machine. 
Chicopee, Mass. 

1,172,042. Machine for iowering lumber. James A. Peter- 
man, Franklin, La. 

1,172,067. Methed of making shingles, 
Spiegel, Chicago, Il. 

1,172,068, Manufacttire of shingles. Alexander S. Spiegel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“1,172,183. Machine for sharpening planer blades. Frank 
W. Wardwell, jr., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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American 
Shingle 


you will: find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 
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Let us teH you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





WHITE 


California six Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 

Redwood, Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


YAN Yd a a ae =) 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 









Western Office 


825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


General Office 


Quincy, IIL. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES, 
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Jee White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 





Individual Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 


California “%‘s°? Pine 
and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING ©O., sanrrancisco,cauir. 





and suzar PINE 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., ition.” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 














REDWOOD 








ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen'l Offices, 


Sales Manager, ° ° ° 
Hobart Bldg. San Francisco Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PiTTsBuRGH, PA., Feb. 22.—One of the cheerful fac- 
tors for the lumber trade in Pittsburgh district this 
year is the opening up of the building industry. At 
no time in years has there been such a show of interest 
along these lines. Estimates that have been coming in for 
new dwelling house structures and commercial buildings 
indicate a big rush of new work when the weather moder- 
ates. The only backward element in this is the fact that 
nearly all bids received for new construction have been far 
above that expected by the investors and some are hesitat- 
ing to carry through their projects at this time. 

A twelve-story mercantile building is being bid upon for 
warehouse purposes in the business district. Several smaller 
business houses are planned for side streets in the business 
district, but the most extensive enlargements of activity are 
in the home building. Some idea of the urgent necessity 
of this is that rents are climbing higher rapidly. In the 
region of the Westinghouse works, where employment has 
broken all records, exceeding normal by nearly 1,800 people, 
the scarcity of houses is tremendous and bidding against 
each other by prospective tenants is harming their own in- 
terest. 

Mining and milling operations are under pressure, affected 
only by car shortage and lack of labor supply. Coal _op- 
erators are facing many difficulties in this direction, and so 
are the coke men. Railroad extensicn and improvements are 
assuming active form and a record in this direction is ex- 
pected to be established if steel and labor are obtainable. 

The Germain Company reports excellent inquiry and prices 
of southern yellow pine exceptionally firm at the_ mills. 
Demand for all lumber is better and the spring and sum- 
mer, according to the views of this company, will witness 
a big volume of business. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 19.—Although the weather 
the last week has not been favorable to the lumber busi- 
ness there has been great activity, apparently caused by 
the realization that lumber of almost all kinds is rapidly 
getting scarce and that it is a case of buy_now or take a 
slim chance of getting it. Wholesalers are deluged with in- 
quiries and the general tendency in prices is toward tight- 
ness. Most of the city and nearby retailers are as busy as 
weather permits. The worst features of the market are the 
searcity of cars at some points and the embargoes that have 
stopped shipments to certain points. The embargoes are be- 
ing lifted constantly, but about as many new ones go on as 
are taken off, so that the aggregate is not much better. 

Dry hardwoods are tight in price and hard to get in any- 
thing like quick shipments and most stock lists are badly 
broken. Plain and quartered oak, both red and white, 
maple, birch. beech, ash, basswood and the better grades of 
chestnut will bring any reasonable price, and there is no 
sign of price cutting. Walnut, cherry, hickory, mahogany, 
imported woods, gum and poplar are in good demand at firm 
prices, but are not so tight as the others. White pine men 
are in a position to be more independent than for a long 
time and the supply is diminishing, especially as Idaho ship- 
ments are not coming in so fast as usual. Spruce sells at 
list or higher and not much is offered. Hemlock sells on 
a $23.50 base, with nothing at base being offered. Cypress 
orders are being taken at a rate that is overloading some 
of the mills and stocks in the yards are going down. Yel- 
low pine timbers are very strong and smaller stuff is active 
at good prices. North Carolina items hold well except in 
roofers, which are a little longer on the market now than 
two weeks ago. Flooring seems to be in special demand. 
Lath are searce and high. Cedar shingles are moving well 
at good prices; cypress sawed are scarce and hand rived 
searcer. Most dealers think that the soft spot is past and 
that from now until the end of summer the market will 
continue to tighten. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Building permits for the 
last week numbered fifty-two, with a total cost of $151,- 
500. The month has been a comparatively active one in 
the number of plans recorded, but the severe weather has 
much interfered with building. The indications all point to 
a large amount of construction work during the coming 
spring and the total will prebably exceed that of the same 
period of 1915. 

A good authority on southern yeliow pine trade reports the 
market as very strong and likely to hold so this spring. 
He says: ‘The inquiry for large sizes and the volume of 
business is almost unprecedented. The severe weather condi- 
tions on the west Coast are not appreciated here. Some of 
the largest shingle companies have cancelled all quotations. 
Some lumbermen’ in the fir trade are answering inquiries by 
sending photographs of the snow piles in their vicinity. The 
Australian demand for stock is picking up wonderfully and 
the Canadian northwest is doing more building than for 
three years. Farmers have been prosperous and are making 
additions to their properties. The fir situation looks very 
strong and there is not the interference to yellow pine that 
has hitherto occurred. I know of one yellow pine inquiry 
for 10.000.000 feet of square timbers for a big bridge, an- 
other for 3,000,000 feet for a dock. The larger cities of this 
State are going to do some big building this spring and 
everything points to higher prices than for years.” 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 22.—The lumber business has 
continued to show steady improvement, and during the 
last month prices have become consistently stronger. 
Some lines have registered repeated advances almost from 
day to day. teports of the volume of sales differ somewhat 
in different quarters of the market, some dealers speaking of 
an actual boom and others referring to the demand as 
“oradually getting better.’’ The eastern spruce men, how- 
ever, are practically a unit in declaring that business actually 
is rushing, and some say that January was the best month 
they ever had, both as regards the volume of lumber moved 
and the margin of profit. 

While the increasing demand for lumber is largely due to 
the very perceptible expansion of building operations, there 
also is a much better than seasonable demand from nearly all 
other classes of lumber consumers. The general business 
and industrial prosperity, and the lenient attitude of banks 
at this time toward building loans, are a great stimulus of 
building operations. The value of building contracts granted 
in New England from January 1 to February 16 this year is 
$17,767,000, comparing with $12,108,000 last year and $13.- 
350.000 in 1912, which was the greatest building year this 
part of the country ever has known. At this rate 1916 will 
break all records. Building contracts valued at $3,454,000 
were granted during the last seven days: of the period re- 
ported on. 

Lumber dealers here say that it is the old story of everyone 
plunging in to buy on a rising market. The cost of building 
materials is increasing, and as the rising prices go higher 
people are realizing their mistake of not building last sum- 
mer when lumber as well as other building materials was 


eap. 
The first two cargoes of lumber ever sent here from 


Orange, Tex., the port recently opened to commerce, now are 
nearing Boston. They are coming on the four-masted Boston 
schooners Stanley M. Seaman and Estelle Kreiger, each laden 
with approximately 1,000,000 feet. The schooner Horace A. 
Stone is now loading lumber at Orange for Boston and it 
looks now as if there would be sailings for this port from 
Orange about weekly hereafter. 

The steamer Richmond arrived Sunday with 400,000 feet 
of lumber from Georgetown, S. C., for the Export Lumber 
Company. 





LOG DRIVING CONCERNS ELECT 

Aveusta, ME., Feb. 19.—Kennebec log driving con- 
cerns held annual meetings on Tuesday and elected offi- 
cers as follows: 

Kennebec Log Driving Company—Directors, Frank RB. 
Boston, of Gardiner (president) ; C. Guy Hume, of Fairfield ; 
Fred A. Gilbert, of Bangor; H. B. Lawrence, of South Gar- 
diner; Ira H. Randall, of Augusta; clerk and treasurer, S. 
W. Philbrick, of Skowhegan. 

Moose River Log Driving Company—Directors, W. J. 
Lanigan, of Waterville (president); H. B. Lawrence, of 
South Gardiner; S. W. Philbrick, of Skowhegan; Fred A. 
Gilbert, of Bangor; C. Guy Hume, of Fairfield; clerk and 
treasurer, S. W. Philbrick, of Skowhegan. 

Dead River Log Driving Company—Directors, E. P. Viles, 
of Skowhegan (president) ; James W. Parker, of Portland; 
S. W. Philbrick, of Skowhegan; Fred A. Gilbert, of Bangor ; 
Blin W. Page, of Skowhegan ; clerk and treasurer, S. W. Phil- 
brick, of Skowhegan. 

Dead River North Branch Log Driving Company—Direc- 
tors, E. P. Viles, of Skowhegan (president) ; S. W. Philbrick, 
of Skowhegan; Fred A. Gilbert, of Bangor; W. P. Lanigan, 
of Waterville; Blaine S. Viles. of Augusta; clerk and treas- 
urer, S. W. Philbrick, of Skowhegan. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 22.—Lumber dealers in attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which opened at the Hotel 
Pfister today, seemed to be unusually optimistic and all 
expressed the opinion that the spring trade will show much 
activity. It is said that the amount of new building which 
is being planned, even in the smaller cities about the State. 
shows a decided gain over that of a year ago. General busi- 
ness conditions show steady improvement and the result has 
been that public confidence has been increased and people are 
more inclined to go ahead with delayed building work. Last 
week permits were issued by the Milwaukee building insnector 
for structures to cost $58,776, as compared with $49,200 
ret Rig corresponding period a year ago, a gain of nearly 
Dy : . 

Milwaukee wholesale lumbermen seem to be meeting with a 
steadily increasing business, the demand from the factory 
trade being the brightest feature at present. The sash and 
door factories are still buying a little carefully, but manufac- 
turers in other lines of activity show an inclination to buy 
more liberally. The furniture and chair manufacturing 
concerns here in Milwaukee and about the State seem to be 
exceptionally busy and are taking plenty of hardwood stocks. 
The box factories are busy and are buying both low and high 
grade stocks. The railroads are still placing some good 
orders for stock to be used in the repairing and building of 
cars. The farm implement manufacturing plants all over the 
States are preparing for a busy season and have been placing 
some good orders for stocks. 

The car shortage in Milwaukee and at various points about 
Wisconsin give lumbermen considerable concern just when 
the spring trade is beginning to open up and dealers show 
an inclination to place their orders for spring stocks. Gen- 
eral business has improved to such an extent that the demand 
for cars seems to be greater than the supply. The traffic 
departments of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association are endeavoring 
to remedy the situation and are asking shippers to load cars 
to capacity and not delay them longer than possible, either 
in the loading or unloading. 

The Berlin Machine Works, Porter B. Yates, president, well 
known manufacturer of woodworking machinery, Beloit, Wis.. 
is having plans prepared for the erection of a new machine 
shop. The building will be two stories high, 60x300 feet in 
dimensions and will be operated by steam and electric power. 
Plans will be completed by March 10. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 22.— Favorable weather 
lately has increased the shipments of lumber from this 
territory and there is prospect of a still greater move- 
ment. The Mason Donaldson Lumber Company, of this city. 
is moving sixteen to eighteen cars daily, and expects to have 
it up to twenty-five cars in a short time. 

All other local concerns are moving lumber as rapidly as 
they can get cars and the men to load them, and there are 
great gaps in the yards which are fast being filled again with 
green stock. Despite the improvement in business, there is 
but slight demand for some items, like inch birch in all 
grades, except No. 3, and in inch soft elm, and some grades 
of basswood, which are selling only moderately. Birch 
thicker than inch sells well in all grades, and soft and rock 
elm the same. There is some call for 2-inch basswood, but 
little is to be had. Logging operations have been somewhat 
hampered by heavy snows, but still there is no respite and 
logs are coming into this city on the three roads to the ex- 
tent of 175 cars a day, and the unloading crews work Sun- 
days as well as week days to get them unloaded. 

Rhinelander is likely to have a building boom this year. 
many new and large structures as well as residences being 
planned. Every factory and mill is running full time and 
many of them double time, and there are no idle men. 








TO ESTABLISH WOODWORKING FACTORY 

GLIDDEN, WIS., Feb. 22.—This town is about to become 
the location of a woodworking factory, devoted to the 
output of broom handles and kindred maple products. 
Contracts affecting the delivery of raw materials, transfer of 
property and the larger features of the deal have been com- 
pleted. While plans for the future are just taking shape, and 
little information can be given, the plant will employ about 
forty men, many of whom will be skilled laborers. -The old 
veneer factory is expected to be pressed into use, and rebuilt 
to accommodate the changed conditions and new modern 
machinery. The men interested in this new factory are pros- 
perous, experienced business men. J. D. Twomey, of the 
Mellen Lumber Company, who has charge of the logging 
interest, has been working hard for several months to bring 
about the location in Glidden of a woodworking plant that 
would work up into merchantable products timber for which 
there is no decided demand. 





Since the beginning of the European war the price 
of potassium oxide has increased about ten times and as 
a result the State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
is investigating the value of hardwood sawdust for the 
production of certain kinds of commercial fertilizers. 








—— 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 














SEYMOUR W. HOLLISTER.—The death of Col. Sey- 
mour W. Hollister, one of the leading lumbermen of 
Wisconsin, occurred at his home, 922 Algoma Street, in 
Oshkosh, Wis., Saturday, February 19, following a brief 
illness with heart trouble. The attack came on some- 
what suddenly and Dr. Robert H. Babcock, a Chicago 
heart specialist, was summoned February 11, who ad- 
vised the administration of a powerful hypodermic stim- 
ulant. 

Col. Hollister’s life spanned the epoch of development 
in the lumber industry in the Northwest and particularly 
of Wisconsin and the Fox River Valley. Based on the 
breadth of operations, scope of investment, multiplicity 
of enterprises and success achieved, he gained rank 
among the real captains of lumbering developments. 
Lumbering was his vocation and the products of lum- 
ber his avocation. He came of a family vitally inter- 
ested in lumber and his sons followed in his footsteps. 
He was associated with leaders in the lumber industry 
in Wisconsin, enjoyed with them the benefits thereof and 
survived them in gleaning the fruit. He founded lum- 
ber industries, tided them over crises and his advice 
was sought and taken in the consideration of new en- 
terprises. 

Mr. Hollister was born at Brighton, Wis., August 17, 
1845, and was the son of Asa and Sarah M. Hollister, 
natives of New York and England, respectively. Of 
the four sons of Mr. and Mrs. Asa Hollister each was 
prominently identified in the lumber industry. William 
\W. was the oldest and he was-engaged in lumbering in 
Wisconsin until his death in 1896. Philip W. resides in 
Oshkosh and long has been associated with Seymour W., 
at one time in Chicago, connected with the Manufac- 
turers & Builders’ Supply Company, and later at Med- 
ford, Wis., with the Hollister Bros. Lumber Company, 
composed of Colonel Hollister, Philip W. Hollister and 
Guy W. Hollister, the fourth brother, who resides at 
Medford. 

Colonel Hollister grew to manhood in Oshkosh, re- 
ceived a good, practical education and in 1864 enlisted 
in the war, serving until its close. In 1866 he began 
logging with his brother, William W., and continued 
with him until 1868, when he decided to embark in busi- 
ness for himself as a logging contractor. In 1882 he 
formed the company of Stanhilber-Amos & Co., bought 
Ripley & Mead’s sawmill at Oshkosh, and began manu- 
facturing lumber. In 1893 Messrs. Hollister and Amos 
bought the interest of Mr. Stanhilber and changed the 
firm name to Hollister, Amos & Co., of which Colonel 
Hollister later became the sole owner is still engaged in 
active business and is operating one of the surviving 
sawmills in Oshkosh. In 1883 he became a partner in 
the firm of R. McMillen & Co., manufacturers of lumber, 
sash, doors and blinds, but withdrew from this firm in 
1887. The next year he formed Hollister, Jewell & Co., 
ex-Senator Philetus Sawyer being associated with him 
in this business. They bought a limit of 90,500 acres in 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, and the same year 
erected a double band sawmill at Garden River, northern 
Ontario. This firm manufactured about 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber a year for five years, but the mill burned. 
In connection with others Colonel Hollister established 
the Choate-Hollister Furniture Company after this being 
vice president and general manager of that company. 
This plant burned in 1899. Colonel Hollister was at one 
time manager of the Keshena Improvement Company, 
and of the Wolf River Boom Company. He was a direc- 
tor in many of the large business institutions of Oshkosh, 
including the Old National Bank, Oshkosh Tool Manu- 
facturing Company, Wisconsin Electric Railroad Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Life Insurance Company, and the R. 
McMillen Company. He was a Mason, a member of the 
G R. and the Elks and a Hoo-Hoo member. ! 

In the year 1868 Mr. Hollister was united in marriage 
with Miss Katie G. Smith and of this union five children 
were born, of which three survive. The mother died in 
1896, following which Colonel Hollister was married the 
second time to Lottie Irene Loomis, in 1897. One child, 
Edith Loomis, was born to them August 30, 1904. All 
the children reside in Oshkosh. R. A. Hollister is city 
attorney and a member of the law firm of Weed & Hol- 
lister; Winnifred S. is the wife of William C. Bouck, 
of the leading law firm there, and Carl W. is associated 
with Hollister, Amos & Co. 





LINDLEY C. KENT.—Brief announcement was made 
in last week’s issue of the death of Lindley C. Kent, 
which occurred February 12, who was president of the 
Lindley C. Kent Company, of Wilmington, Del., dealing 
in building lumber, hardwoods and millwork. Mr. Kent 
was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, and was in 
his seventy-second year. He had been in the lumber 
business in Wilmington for forty-five years and had 
many friends among the prominent business men of that 
city. He was a veteran of the Civil war, having en- 
listed as a private in the Fourth Delaware Regiment 
September 1, 1862. He was promoted to first lieutenant 
in the Twenty-second Regiment and on December 6, 
1864, he was appointed captain in the Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment. March 23, 1865, he was appointed major of the 
One Hundred and Ninth Regiment. After the war he 
located in Wilmington and in 1876 was united in mar- 
riage to Anna Grubb, who died in 1901, leaving two 
children, Roland G. Kent and Mrs. William H. Wyatt. 
In 1904 he was united in marriage to Rosamond Cham- 
bers, who survives him, with a son, Lindley C. Kent Jr. 
Mr. Kent was a member of the Loyal Legion and of the 
Friends Meeting House. He was at one time a. member 
of the Board of Education, a member of the Board of 
Managers of Friends School, president of the board of 
trustees of the Children’s Home, treasurer of the Min- 
quadale Home, the Ferris Industrial School and the S. 
P. C. A., and president of the S. P. C. C., and the Wil- 
mington Fountain Society. He was an active member 
of the Wilmington Free Library. 





FREDERIC T. BRADSTREET.—In the death of Fred- 
eric T. Bradstreet, for twenty-seven years president of 
the Kennebec Log Driving Association, eastern Maine, 
lost one of its most widely known and influential lum- 
ber manufacturers. Mr. Bradstreet died February 12 in 
his home at Gardiner, Me., after a few weeks’ illness 
caused: by heart trouble. He was 68 years old. He was 
born: October 28, 1848, and after completing his education 
in the public schools of Gardiner he went to New York and 
began his business life in the employ of D. B. Dearborn & 
Co. In 1874 he married Miss Mary Frances Dearborn, 
the eldest daughter of the late Capt. Gecrge A. Dearborn, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Soon after his marriage Mr. Brad- 
Street returned to Gardiner and entered the lumber 
business. With his brother, J. S. Bradstreet, he or- 
ganized the Bradstreet Bros. Lumber Co. In 1876 this 
concern established large mills at South Gardiner and as 
their business-attained extensive proportions the brothers 
also developed important lumber plants in the eastern 
part of the State. When his brother died, fifteen years 
ago, Mr. Bradstreet sold his South Gardiner Lumber Co., 
but continued his extensive lumber operations in eastern 
Maine. Five years later he built the Richmond mill, 
the most important sawmill property in that district. 
Despite the heavy demands upon his time made by his 
extensive business, Mr. Bradstreet found time to give 
to civic affairs. At the time of his death he was trus- 


tee of the Gardiner Water District, and for twenty 
years he had been president of the Oak Grove Ceme- 
tery Association. Besides his widow, a married daugh- 
ter and four grandchildren survive him. 





DAVID C. THICKSTUN.—Prominent in retail lumber- 
ing circles in Cassopolis and Dowagiac, Mich., for years, 
David C. Thickstun died February 15. For thirty-seven 
years he was a representative of the retail lumber trade 
in Michigan and was president of the Thickstun & 
Lindsley yards at Dowagiac. He was born in Casse- 
wago, Pa., May 26, 1850. Remaining on the farm until 
23 years old, he went to Valparaiso, where he entered 
the employ of the J. L.. Beringer Lumber Company, as 
bookkeeper. From there he went to Cassopolis to take 
charge of a branch yard and after two years was admit- 
ted to partnership. Two years later he bought his part- 
ner’s interest and took his son-in-law, Frank E. Arnold, 
into partnership and the firm continued as Thickstun & 
Arnold until his removal to Dowagiac. His widow and 
two daughters survive him, Mrs. Frank E. Arnold, of 
Cassopolis, and Mrs. Vernon Tourje, of Durand, Mich. 
Mr. Thickstun was elected mayor of Dowagiac in 1911 
and served two terms. He was prominent in Masonic 
circles, a member of the Mystic Shrine, a member of 
Hoo-Hoo, and belonged to the Dowagiac lodge of Elks. 





JAMES SWEENEY THOMPSON.—President of Thomp- 
son, Hubman & Fisher, lumber manufacturers at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., James Sweeney Thompson died at 
the Johns-Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md., February 
18, at the age of 60. He was also vice president of the 
First National Bank of Tonawanda and State National 
Bank of North Tonawanda and a director in the Marine 
and Central National banks, of Buffalo. He engaged in 
the manufacture of shingles in the Tonawandas with R. J. 
Wilder when 25 yeas old. Later Mr. Thompson acquired 
the entire business. He became identified with the gen- 
eral lumber business when he and William Gombert 
formed the co-partnership of Gombert & Thompson, 
which in later years was succeeded by Thompson, Hub- 
man & Fisher. His widow and one daughter, Mrs. Peter 
A. Porter Jr. survive. 





JAMES MAGEE.—An active career in the pioneer for- 
ests of Wisconsin ended in the death of James MaGee 
recently at the age of 61, at Shawano, Wis. Mr. MaGee 
was born in Two Rivers, Wis., April 16, 1855, and moved 
to Shawano with his parents at an early age and before 
attaining his majority began working with his father in 
the lumber business. Thereafter he followed logging all 
his life. He was logging superintendent on the Indian 
Reservation near Shawano for a few years and was tim- 
ber buyer for the Wolf River & Fiber Company for fif- 
teen years. A widow, two sons and a daughter survive. 


MRS. GEORGE L. DIXON.—Mother of W. V. Dixon, 
secretary and treasurer of the Evansville Book Case & 
Table Co., of Evansville, Ind., Mrs. George L. Dixon, died 
February 19 at the age of 87 years. She was a native of 
Livingstone County, Kentucky. 


JOSEPH C. GREEN.—-One of Buffalo’s oldest lumber 
employees, Joseph C. Green, died a few days ago at the 
age of 93 years. He was in the employ of Charles M. 
Betts & Co. for thirty-five years and was an expert lum- 
ber inspector. He was a man of strict integrity, and 
leaves one son, Capt. Joseph M. Green. 


MRS. ELIZA THOMPSON.—Funeral services for Mrs. 
Eliza Thompson, wife of B. N. Thompson, were held 
last Thursday at the family residence in Minneapolis. 
Minn., where she died February 15. Her husband, B. N. 
Thompson, is engaged in the wholesale lumber trade in 
Minneapolis. Two sons are also in the lumber business, 

E. Thompson as a traveling salesman, and Roy Thomp- 
son as Minneapolis representative of the Puget Sound 
Lumber Agency. 








MRS. NELSON W. McLEOD.—Wife of Nelson W. 
McLeod, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., died at her residence in that city February 22. Mrs. 
McLeod had been ill only three days. She was born in 
De Soto, Ill, 52 years ago and had been a resident of 
St. Louis for twenty-five years. She was prominent 
in society and was a member of the Women’s and 
Wednesday Clubs. Mr. McLeod is also president of the 
German Savings Institution. Besides her husband Mrs. 
McLeod leaves three daughters. 





MARCUS D. WRIGHT.—A pioneer lumberman of the 
Inland Empire, Marcus D. Wright, 64 years old, died of 
Bright’s disease and complications in Coeur 4d’Alene, 
Idaho, February 23. Mr. Wright was an extensive oper- 
ator in poles and ties and furnished material for many 
of the transcontinental railways built in the Northwest. 
He owned and operated mills at Coeur d’Alene for years. 
Besides his widow he is survived by five daughters and 
two sons, all of whom were at his bedside when he died, 
being summoned from long distances when his prolonged 
illness took a serious turn. 


JOHN W. HINTON.—A pioneer lumberman of Wau- 
sau, Wis., John W. Hinton, died recently. He was 73 
years old and went to Wausau in 1854. His widow and 
two sons, Otho C., and George B. Hinton and one daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Thayer Young, of Marshfield survive. 


SBABVPPPPLPLI LLL 


DOUGLAS FIR STAVE PIPE FOR IRRIGATION. 


A little booklet entitled ‘‘Creosoted Douglas Fir 
Stave Pipe for Irrigation Purposes,’’ issued by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the Asso- 
ciation of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast, 
at Seattle, Wash., contains valuable facts regarding 
the use of wood piping for irrigation purposes. It 
says that the modern forms of wood pipe have been in 
use about thirty years. Wood pipe in general has 
several advantages to recommend it to general use. 
It will stand hard pressure, is light and may be readily 
and cheaply transported; has a very low coéfficient 
of friction, is simple and easy to install, connections 
may be made readily; hydrants may be attached at 
practically any point in the line and the pipes will not 
freeze and burst in winter. Its only disadvantage 
is its lack of durability under unfavorable conditions. 
If the fibers of the wood are thoroughly saturated 
with water decay is impossible, or if the wood is 
thoroughly dry fungus can not thrive. However, when 
wood pipe is dry part of the time and wet part of 
the time it is subject to decay and the booklet claims 
that this one disadvantage is overcome by the use 
of creosoted wood pipes, which will outlast untreated 
pipe under all conditions and will last four to six times 
as long under the most unfavorable conditions. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


| | 











Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


Manufacturers 














Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








Any tz: You Need? 


We can fill'orders for any of the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


500,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 


1,000,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 





BASSWOOD 
10,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 
200,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
BEECH 
300,000 feet 6/4 No, 3 Common 


ELM 
35,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Common 


MAPLE 





BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Hy 
ecco SccueseD 





For Quick 


SALE 7 








L 


Jehanneshure Mfg. Co. 





100,000 Ft. 


5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Basswood 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


- WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
&| YELLOW PINE ‘exsist |# 


soutHeren HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


A rs A 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a's. Cross Ties 


Chicago, Ill. 























Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG.¢0. | 
MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work no OW PINE and 
Ww an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


UL PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


: 7 
! FOREST LUMBER CO.) 


Manufecturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
AL Konnarock, Va. PITTSBURGH, win} 












































ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of.practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4231 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Dame Nature is once more 
smiling in her accustomed way on Puget Sound. Loggers 
and millmen are getting busy. Many are operating full 
blast and others are fast making preparations to get started 
in the near future. However, there are a large number of 
sawmill plants that will not be operated at any time in the 
near future, if ever. J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, made the state- 
ment at the annual meeting of the Employers’ Association 
of Washington in this city kebruary 17, that five years ago 
there were 440 active going lumber manufacturing plants in 
western Washington and since then practically 140 of these 
concerns had gone out of business. . : 

It is not possible for the State of Washington to cut as 
much lumber in 1916 as it was able to turn out a few years 
ago. In addition to the mill companies that have gone out 
of business during the last few years there are scores of 
small independent loggers who were logging off small tracts 
of timber a few years ago and putting the logs into the 
Puget Sound market. ‘These loggers have cut out their small 
tracts of timber, have disposed of their equipment and 
drifted into more lucrative employment during the last few 
years of prevailing low prices. p z 
* ‘This year has started in with a greater forced curtailment 
than ever before and logs have not been so scarce on Puget 
Sound, Columbia River, Grays Harbor or Willapa Harbor tor 
many years. During the last week the price of flooring logs, 
or No. 1 grade, advanced $1 a thousand with no change in 
the merchantable or common grades. This makes the prices 
$7, $10 and $14. There is no likelihood of a log surplus for 
maby months. : 

With the cargo sawmills the tonnage problem is as much 
a factor as ever, especially in the offshore trade. ‘There is 
little chance of a change tor the better as long as the Euro- 
pean war lasts. The coastwise situation is not so severe 
and the improvement in the California trade, although ac- 
companied by higher freights, is gratifying. Lumber prices 
in this territory are firm. ‘he milis are opening up well 
supplied with orders and prospects of all the cutting business 
they can care for. Railroad improvements will take a large 
amount of lumber this year, among which will be the con- 
struction of about twelve miles of snow sheds by the Great 
Northern Railroad in its mountain division. 4 

One troublesome feature, although it is one that will tend 
to stiffen the market price and which stares shippers in the 
face, is the scarcity of cars. ‘The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul particularly is experiencing difliculty at present and as 
spring opens up and the mills get going regularly the demand 
for equipment will undoubtedly be heavier than the carriers 
can supply. However, it is hoped that only a limited 
amount of excessive delay will be experienced. 

John Gilman Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and also president of the Dalkena Lumber 
Company, Dalkena, Wash., a mill concern in eastern Wash- 
ington, manufacturing Idaho white pine and western pine, 
was in Seattle this week in conference with Reed 8. Edger- 
ton, manager of the Seattle office of the Wallace-Ballord 
company, which is one of the oldest and best known con- 
cerns engaged in wholesaling Pacific coast and Inland Empire 
products. Mr. Ballerd was accompanied by R. T. Barnard, 
one of the company’s salesmen, who travels in North Dakota 
and has been with the company for the last seven years, but 
is now making his first trio to the west Coast. , 

F. R. Woodbury, of Spokane, operating a line of yards in 
eastern Washington, and also a member of the Pine-Fir Com- 
pany, a wholesale lumber concern of Spokane and Seattle, 
has been spending several weeks in Seattle, accompanied by 
os Merril & Ring Lumber Company, this city, has just 
let a contract for the construction of a gasoline tug boat for 
use at its log boom on the Straits of Juan de Fuca. : The 
vessel will be 47 fect in length, 12-foot beam and 314-foot 
draft. 





~~ 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—Logging camps in the Puget 
Sound district and vicinity that are close to tidewater 
are resuming operations. In the higher altitudes where 
the snow is going off slowly, work is still delayed and handi- 
capped. ‘The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has several of 
its camps now operating and it is starting others as fast as 
conditions permit, two or three more weeks probably being 
required before conditions are normal again in the higher 
evels. 

. The Wheeler, Osgood Company, largest manufacturer of 
fir doors and allied products in Tacoma, is finding a very 
fair market for its output, according to T. E. Ripley, vice 
president of the company, and is looking forward to continued 
good demand. The company is operating its big factory and 
its sawmill in all departments and is getting its shingle mill 
at Wickersham ready to start up. The shingle mill has been 
idle for some time and is being given a thorough overhauling. 
It has six upright machines and the company has an extra 
fine body of cedar to tap. It will aim at an especially fine 
shingle, itself handling the output in connection with its 
other lines. 

Millmen have received an inquiry from the Government for 
1,500,000 feet of timbers for Alaska railway work, bids on 
which will be opened February 29 in Seattle by BE. C. Dole, 
purchasing agent for the Alaska railway commission. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood Com- 
pany, left this week for California on a pleasure trip and for 
the benefit of his health. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 

EvERETT, WASH., Feb. 20:—Announcement has just 
been made by Neil Jamison, of the Jamison Mill Com- 
pany, that plans have been completed for additions to 
the “company’s capacity here which will give Everett one of 
the largest shingle mills in the world. The Jamison company 
will remodel its big plants so as to manufacture 2,000,000 
shingles a day. ; . 

Lumber and shingle mills have resumed running at their 
full capacity here, following periods of shutdowns caused by 
the weather conditions. Both plants of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company, the mills of the Clark-Nickerson Company, 
the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, the Canyon Lumber Com- 
pany, the Robinson Lumber Company, all at Everett, the 
Cascade Lumber Company at Snohomish, the Three Lakes 
Lumber Company at Three Lakes, and the Index-Galena 
Lumber Company at Index were among those which resumed 
operations last week. Logging camps are also resuming 
operations as fast as possible. J : 

That James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, told 
him recently that he still intended to build a creosoted tie 
plant on Smith’s Island, near Everett, was the statement of 
J. T. McChesney at a meeting to consider the building of a 
bridge to the proposed site. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 19.—All mills in Bellingham 
and the majority in Anacortes and Blaine are running 
today and the greater proportion of the logging camns 
in northwestern Washington are likewise active. Among the 
concerns that will resume operation after a prolonged idleness 





is the Moore Loggiug Company, which has shipped nothing 
for a year. Camps now busy include those of the English, 
McCoy-Logzie, Bloedel Donovan, Christie-McCush, Samis): 
Bay and Bolcom-Vanderhoof companies. Nearly all mills not 
running today will be active next week. On March 1 the 
plant of the Kendall Lumber & Shingle Company, recent); 
purchased by Ed. L. Peterson and Clyde Campbell, of Belj 
ingham, will resume running, with a daily capacity of 30,000 
shingles and 35,000 feet of lumber. The mill has been im 
proved with new machinery. 

Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, has 
returned from San Francisco with the announcement that his 
company has let a contract to build an oil-burning vessel, 
to be known as the Sierra, which will have a capacity for 
1,250,000 feet of lumber. 1t will be used in the foreign and 
domestic trade and will be ready for service in August. The 
company’s need for more vessels of its own is great. For 
three or four weeks it has tried in vain to get craft to carry 
two orders of 800,000 or 900,000 feet each to Honolulu. It 
also has orders for 2,500,000 feet for Australia, which will 
be shipped in April or May. 





~~ 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—Not for years have signs of 
activity in the lumber business been so encouraging as 
during the last week. From every section of the State 
came reports that logging camps are opening up and that 
sawmills are beginning to buzz. Thousands of men have 
been returned to employment that many lost more than 
eighteen months ago. The demand for material is now 
such that millmen regard themselves fully justified in 
setting the wheels in motion. A number of mills would 
have begun cutting sooner but for the fact that they were 
— 4 get logs. Some will face this condition for a 
while yet. 

Among mills to resume at once is that of the St. Johns 
Lumber Company, at St. Johns, on the lower Willamette. 
This mill has been idle for eighteen months and would 
not have resumed yet but for the fact that arrangements 
were made by which it will be supplied with logs from the 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company’s camps. These logs be- 
came available when the Inman-Poulsen mill here was put 
out of the running by the fire of February 18. 

The L. B. Menefee Lumber Company, which operates 
three shingle mills in this district, has leased the sawmill 
of the Burlington Lumber Company on the lower Willa- 
mette and will begin operating in a few days. The mill 
has a daily output of 75,000 feet. 

The Twin Falls Logging Company, which has five camps 
back of Yacolt, Wash., will resume operations next week 
at two of its camps with a force of 275 men. 

Strong illustration of reéstablished confidence in the lum- 
ber manufacturing business was found in the purchase the 
last two weeks of 100,000,000 feet of fir timber in the 
upper Willamette Valley by the Charles K. Spaulding Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, which has mills at Salem and 
Newberg. The first lot, a body of about 50,000,000 feet on 
Mary’s River, was purchased from the Noon Lumber Com- 
pany. The second body also contained about 50,000,000 
feet, and was purchased from Phil Metschan, owner of 
the Imperial Hotel, this city, for a thousand. The 
property on Mary’s River will be operated by the Mary’s 
River Lumber Company.’ The Benton County Lumber Mills, 
at Philomath, which have been idle for many months, will 
resume operations, getting logs from the Mary’s River 
camps. 

The China Import & Export Lumber Company will have 
the Japanese steamer Bankok Maru here soon to load a 
cargo of about 5,000,000 feet of fir for Shanghai, China. 
This will be the first large cargo of fir to go from this 
port to Shanghai in several months. 

Avery, jr.. of Detroit, Mich., who is heavily inter- 
ested in Oregon timberlands, is in Portland to stay a month 
or more. He is decidedly optimistic as to the future of the 
lumber business. 

J. D. Merrill is now representing the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company at Portland, in Iowa. with headquarters at Sioux 
City. McCormick & White, of Omaha. have the Nebraska 
and Towa territory for the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, 
and Mr. Merrill represents it in Iowa territory. 

Andrew Ness, of the Ness Trading Company, a lumber 
importing concern of Glasgow. Scotland, was in Portland 
a few days last week, looking into lumber conditions. While 
in this country Mr. Ness-visited different lumber producing 
sections of the Coast as well as the East and South. 


Buy Controlling Interest 


The Bracher Timber Company. of Portland, this week sold 
a three-fifths interest in the Sheridan Lumber Company. 
Sheridan, Ore., to Frank Boutin, of Bayfield, Wis., and Carl 
Fischer, of Springfield. Ore., who are operating in that sec- 
tion as the Fischer-Boutin Lumber Company. George M. 
and J. C. Bracher, of the Bracher Timber Company, pur- 
chased the Sheridan Lumber Company’s mill, timber hold- 
ings and other property last Summer from Fremont Everett 
and associates and, after operating a few weeks, closed the 
plant down. They still retain two-fifths interest in the com- 
pany, but Messrs. Boutin and Fischer will look after its 
operations, Carl Fischer moving to Sheridan at once and 
taking active charge of affairs. It is the intention to put 
the plant in operation again in a couple of months, The 
property of the Sheridan Lumber Company is an excellent 
one. there being a circular mill of 100.000 feet daily ca- 
pacity in the timber. eight miles from Sheridan, where the 
logs are sawed, and, in the form of cants, flumed to the 
resawing plant at Sheridan. which is equipped with a band 
resaw, a gang, planers, etc. Logging operations will be 
started at once. Nearly 200,000,000 feet of timber goes 
with the property, and, in addition, there is an excellent 
tr of timber tributary that will be available when 
needed. 





SEES FIRM MARKET SITUATION 


EUGENE, ORE., Feb. 19.—The plant of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company of this city, at Wendling, started up 
on Wednesday of this week, and logging operations 
began a few days earlier. The fine new plant of the comnanv 
at a has been in operation since the first of the 
month. 

A. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company. 
believes that owing to the very good demand for fir lumber 
and the fact that the outnut*for the last month and a half 
of the north Coast fir mills has been not much more than 
10 percent of the capacity, the market situation will remain 
firm for at least the first half of this year. He says the 
searcity of stock is now to be coupled with the car shortage. 
which is very pronounced on the Southern Pacific lines and 
in the Willamette Valley. and for the next ‘month oar more 
will seriously cripple shipments of lumber to the East. It is 
worse than any car shortage that has been experienced for a 
number of years. The Booth-Kelly Lumber ‘Company has at 
least three months’ business on its books. and as nearly two 
months of the year have now passed. with stocks light, the 
fir situation, in his opinion, is very firm. 

The general offices of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company 
eccupy the ground floor of a business block on the main 
street of Eugene, near the business center and adjacent to the 
Southern Pacific and Oregon Electric stations. The offices 
are large and commedious and in keeping with the business 
of the company. There are private offices for Manager A. C. 
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Dixon, Sales Manager L. L. Martin and R. W. Martin, as- 
sistant sales manager, with a large counting room and rooms 
for the land and timbermen, the general superintendent, 
A. M. Hagan, and others. ‘The California trade is looked 
after by J. R. Neylan, of San Francisco, and H. C. Clark, of 


sacramento. In Kansas City the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com-. 


pany, is represented by the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Com- 
pany, and in Chicago by E. R. and R. G. Hutchins. . 

The plant at Springfield, completed and put into operation 
only a little over a year ago, is one of the most modern in 
the State and has all the up-to-date facilities for manufac- 
turing and handling lumber with speed and economy. ‘The 
timber in the Willamette Valley contains less pitch than the 
fir growing further north. It runs rather to the ‘small, 
sound knot and close grained type, suitable for car material 
timbers, dimension etc. The clears are of lighter weight and 
are easily worked. It is of yellow fir, but smaller growth 
and consequently closer grained than the timber growing 
further north in Washington and Oregon. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 

KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 21.—As a result of a‘ car short- 
age caused by the recent snow blockades there has been 
very little lumber shipped from this district during the 
last thirty days. Demand is good and mills are well sup- 
plied with orders. Prices are gradually stiffening on prac- 
tically all items. As soon as traffic conditions are relieved 
the manufacturers throughout the district contemplate op- 
crating their shipping departments on a day and night 
shift in order to take care of the business that they now 
bave booked. Railroad officials are doing their utmost to 
relieve the situation, but it is believed that it will be at 
least thirty days before the car situation can regain a 
normal basis. 

The mills throughout the district are undergoing general 
repairs and es enor gM x get aaa! | to this season’s run, 
which will begin about March 15. Reports are to the effect 
that sufficient logs have been banked to warrant a full sea- 
son’s run this year. Owing to the heavy fall of snow dur- 
ing the winter indications are that there will be ample water 
to make a successful spring drive on all streams within the 
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AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 19.—Business is brisker in 
this market, although offshore transportation continues 
to be a very difficult problem to solve. There are some 
good inquiries for fir lumber, which has advanced to $14.50 
base, delivered San Francisco, with prospects of an immediate 
increase in price. Export quotations are now about $10 
to $10.50 base at the mill, for three or four months ahead. 
More mills are starting up along the Coast and receipts of 
fir lumber from the Northwest at this port both by sea and 
by rail have increased. > 
_ The fine weather of the last ten days has helped the yard 
situation by permitting more outdoor work to be done by 
building contractors. There has been no retail advance for 
two weeks. Reports from the yards in the interior of the 
State are encouraging. Much lumber is being used to make 
repairs after the storms in the San Joaquin Valley and 
farther south, and the regular building demand should begin 
before very long. Stocks are low at the interior yards. 

White and sugar pine sawmills, with the exception of the 
Red River Lumber Company’s big plant at Westwood, are 
still closed for the winter. The snow is unusually deep at 
most of the plants in the Sierras, and, although in the valleys 
it looks like an early spring, there is no knowing when the 
snow in the mountains will finally disappear. In some years, 
mills have started up for the season in April and have been 
forced to close again in May, owing to late snow storms. 
However, preparations are being made at most of the mills 
tor the resumption of logging operations at the earliest pos- 
sible date, with the expectation of cutting more lumber this 
year than in the season of 1915. At many of the mills the 
stocks remaining on hand are lighter than usual at this time 
of the year,:and there is a_ disposition to make an early 
start, if possible, so as to replenish stocks of box lumber and 
material for the manufacture of door stock and open sash. 
‘There are good eastern inquiries for the shop grade of white 
pine. 

The manufacturers of redwood lumber are optimistic, as a 
rule, although the lack of sufficient deep sea tonnage is still 
causing considerable delay in making export shipments. The 
mills interested in the Redwood association have a very large 
volume of accumulated orders awaiting an opportunity to 
ship and the cutting of clears is proceeding at a conservative 
rate, pending the securing of more tonnage. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was fourteen, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $129,000. This is below the average for local building 
construction. 
_. With the sale of the entire issue of State Building bonds, 
it is possible to start work on the erection of the State 
building in the San Francisco civic center. The bonds sold 
were in the sum of $1,000,000, voted by the State for a 
building in the civic center to house the various State de- 
partments at present scattered about the city. It is probable 
that the work of designing the building will be thrown open 
to competition. The proposed building will occupy 425 feet 
on the north side of McAllister street from Larkin and Polk 
streets. It will be four stories in height. The supreme court 
and the = courts will probably be on the top floor 
with the clerk’s offices and those of the attorney general. 

The offshore freight market is very firm. Very few new 
charters have been announced lately for the present year, 
but a number of vessels are being chartered far ahead, one 
for November, 1917. ‘There is no increase in the supply of 
disengaged tonnage available for early shipments of lumber, 
and offshore freights continue to be extremely high. Coast- 
ing lumber freights continue to be firm and steam schooners 
are very busy with shipments from the North. Quotations 
are about $5 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San 
“rancisco and $5.75 to $6 to southern California ports. 

There is no improvement in the supply of deep sea tonnage 
and vessels are chartered from a year to eighteen months 
ohead by lumber shippers, who expect the war to continue 
for a long time. Many steamers have been sold at enormous 
prices, and the cry is: “A ship, a ship, my kingdom for a 
Ship !” The Japanese Government has purchased the steamer 
Robert Dollar from the Robert Dollar Company, this city, 
it a price said to have been in the neighborhood of $1,250,- 
00, and also the steamer Melville Dollar for $250,000. The 
steam schooner Hugh Hogan, of this port, has been purchased 
by W. R. Grace & Co. at private terms. Sudden & Christen- 
son, of this city, have just received a cable from Tahiti 
‘tating their steamer Republic has left Papeete under its 
ewn steam for this port. The steamer, which has a dead 
weight capacity of 8,000 tons. was formerly the German 
‘reighter Walkure. It was sunk by a bombardment and was 
later raised by Sudden & Christenson, who purchased it when 
‘t was lying at the bottom of the harbor. The Republic is 
apable of carrying about 4,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 

week ended Saturday, February 19, amounted to a total of 
14,000,000 feet. -These figures include redwood as well as fir 
from Oregon and Washington ports. 
A The Caspar Lumber Company is making preparations for 
the erection of a dry kiln and dry sheds on a site adjoining 
its redwood sawmill at Caspar, Cal. The mill is in steady 
peration and regular shipments of redwood lumber are 
seing made by sea to San Francisco. 








The Redwood aang Comeane is carrying a large 
stock of redwood at Pittsburg, Cal., for the use of its factory, 
which is well supplied with orders for redwood pipe for ship- 
ment all over the United States. There is a good demand for 
redwood tanks. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 19—Lumber conditions in 
southern California have brightened somewhat within 
the last two weeks on account of the fine weather that 
has prevailed. The yards are doing somewhat larger busi- 
ness, and at fair prices. There has been a tremendously 
heavy demand here from the oil fields for Oregon pine 
timbers in large sizes to be used in repairing the several 
hundred derricks that were blown: down yi the recent storm. 

There has been an advance of $2 a thousand on ceiling 
and flooring this week and the base price on common lumber 
has advanced about $1 a thousand, due principally to the 
curtailed output of the northern mills. Redwood continues 
to hold its own at a good price. Mills are well supplied 
with orders and prospects are bright. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TAacoMA, WASH., Feb. 22.—J. M. Farreil, of Seattle, filed 
suit in the superior court last week against Cyrus A. Ment- 
zer and T. F, Mentzer, pioneer Tacoma lumbermen, alleging 
the Tacomans defrauded him of one-half interest in the 
plant of the Johnson-Creek Lumber Company, bought at re- 
ceiver’s sale. Farrell asks judgment awarding him a half 
interest in the company, or $40,000. He alleges he arranged 
with Receiver C. A. Snowden to buy the Johnson-Creek plant 
at receiver’s sale and arranged for the money, after which 
the Mentzers approached him and, he alleges, wanted to be 
taken in on the deal. He says he consented and the ar- 
rangements were made orally and George P. Wright, former 
mayor of Tacoma, was persuaded to bid the mill in for 
them at $9,200. Farrell alleges that the mill is valued at 
$80,000 and that the Mentzers now refuse to let him in. 

















Santa Fe., N. Mpx., Feb. 21.—C. G. Mardorf, trustee in 
bankruptcy for the Santa Fe Lumber & Transfer Company, 
bankrupt, has published notice that on March 4 the prop- 
erty of the bankrupt company will be offered for sale at 
Santa Fe. 





Fort Prpree, S. D., Feb. 21.—Robertson Lumber Company, 
petition in bankruptcy. 

CINCINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 21.—The Huss Bros. Manu- 
facturing Company, against which bankruptcy proceedings 
were filed several months ago, has, through its president, 
Cc. W. Huss, withdrawn its answer denying bankruptcy, and 
has been declared bankrupt. The liabilities are listed at 
$21,035, and assets are given at $8,260. 
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SAUER-BAIRD.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Baird, of Evansville, Ind., oc- 
curred the marriage of their daughter, Aimee to Neal 
Sauer, the ceremony having been performed by the 
Rev. Hamilton A. Hymes, pastor of the Grace Presby- 
terian church. Mr. and Mrs. Sauer left for Florida on 
their honeymoon and will be at home to their friends 
in Evansville after March 1. Mr. Sauer is associated 
ig his father, Henry E. Sauer in the Cottage Building 
0. 





FERNALD-BEAUDETTE.—Miss Mary E. Beaudette 
and O. W. Fernald, a well known lumber dealer at Ber- 
lin, N. H., were united in marriage recently. The bride 
formerly was a student at the Plymouth Business school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fernald will make their home in Berlin. 


RAWLS-CAMP.—At the country home of Mr. and 
Mrs. James L. Camp, ‘“‘The Maples,’’ Franklin, Va., Miss 
Rowena Savage Camp became the bride of Sol Walte 
Rawls, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rawls. The matron 
of honor was Mrs. Burton Ray, the bride’s sister, while 
the maid of honor was Miss Elizabeth Camp. The groom 
was attended by Dr. A. R. Koontz of Baltimore, Md. 
After the ceremony -an informal reception was held. 
The bride is the daughter of one of the best known lum- 
bermen on the Atlantic Coast, J. L. Camp being vice 
president and general manager of the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., one of the largest manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine in the business. The groom is a prosper- 
ous business man of Franklin. The young couple left 
for a northern tour and will make their home in Clay 
Street, Franklin. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


W. S. Whiting, a lumber operator of Asheville, N. C., 
has closed negotiations with Judge H. C. Gudgel, of Owings- 
ville, Ky., referee in bankruptcy for the Roper-Reese timber- 
lands in Morgan County, Kentucky. The purchase price is 
$116,300 and 5,000 acres are involved, also the timber and 
mineral rights on another 5,000 acres. It is estimated that 
the timber will cut 61,000,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Whiting 
plans to develop the timber. - 

















The South Shore Cedar Company, of Dollarville, Mich., 
has closed a deal for 6,000 acres of timberland from Grand 
Rapids parties. The timber is located about four miles 
north of Newberry, Mich. The South Shore company’s mill, 
which was destroyed by fire last summer, has been rebuilt 
and went into operation recently, with a daily capacity 
of 35,000 feet of lumber. 


The Shawano Lumber Company, of Shawano, Wis., has 
completed arrangements for buying between 1,000,000 and 
oy agg of logs from C. W. Magee, who is logging 
at Lily, Wis. 








FORESTRY BOOKLET PUBLISHED 

The February 1 issue of the Sierra Ranger, a quar- 
terly bulletin issued at the headquarters of the Sierra 
National Forest, Northfork, Cal., has recently come to 
hand. As is usual, this volume has a cover of Lincoln 
green. In addition to its goodly number of personal 
items the booklet has articles about the Mariposa, Sugar 
Pine, Northfork, Pine Ridge and King’s River districts. 

In an editorial it is predicted that withn five years 50 
percent of the rangers in California will own automobiles, 
either for personal or official use or for both. Ranger 
automobiles are already becoming a common sight in 
some forests. 
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Boat Boards, Tank 


hag Plank and 
CEDAR Dimension Shingles 


‘*The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


**Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 


ROPER 



















Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway ~ 











Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 
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Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., i0scei. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen'l Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 

Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Long Leaf 








Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Frorp,: 


FLORIDA. 


Codes—Mozek and Telecode. 

















Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
1 Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Company, Duluth, 


Minn., was in Chicago Wednesday, attending to business 


for the company. 


U. S. Barnes, of the Holly-Matthews Manufacturing 
Company, Sikeston, Mo., was a business visitor in Chi- 
eago Thursday. 


Edward Dollarhide, of the Gates Lumber Company, 
Wilmar, Ark., was in Chicago Thursday attending to 
business for his company. 

A. B. Johnston, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., is spending a week in Ohio on a selling trip. 


H. S. Sackett, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was at Cleveland, Ohio, this week with an 
exhibit of the association at the Complete Building 
Show. 


Charles E. Conklin, of the White Star Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, was in Milwaukee Wednesday attending 
the convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Walter H. Bell, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was in Milwaukee, Wis., this week 
attending the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


John J. Anderson, of John J. Anderson & Co., Lum- 
ber Exchange, Chicago, who some time ago broke his 
right arm in an automobile accident, is now able to 
have it out of sling and use it a little. 


Charles C. Hubbard, hardwood manager of George D. 
Griffith & Co., Lumber Exchange Building, is on a buy- 
ing trip to West Virginia, Tennessee and Virginia points. 
He will probably be gone for two weeks. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was in New Orleans Wednesday, attending the 
annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association. 


W. D. Martin, sales manager of the A. H. Stange 
Company, Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago this week and 
said that Wisconsin lumbermen are hampered in logging 
by the heavy snow, that stocks are very light and that 
he expects higher prices soon. 


The General Freight Department of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company has sent out Port Arthur 
Route circular No. L-450, calling attention to the fact 
that the charge ordinarily assessed for reconsignment of 
lumber in carloads has been cancelled. 


James C. Cowen, formerly a member of the firm of 
Schultz & Cowen, Chicago, is now with the Stearns Salt 
& Lumber Company, of Ludington, Mich., being the 
company’s representative in Chicago territory. Mr. 
Cowen is well known in the hardwood field. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, left Tuesday for Milwaukee, 
Wis., where he delivered an address the next day at the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, returning to Chicago Thursday. 


Ben H. Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., is visiting the Chicago representatives 
of the company, George T. Mickle and W. Hattery, jr. 
Mr. Hazen will be in the middle West for about three 
months, studying lumber conditions and market pros- 
pects. 


The printers have just completed for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association the brief on behalf 
of the association entitled, ‘‘Before the Federal Trade 
Commission,’’ and also, in a separate volume, the oral 
arguments before the commission. These two pamphlets 
are being distributed among congressmen and senators. 


Charles J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lumber 
Company, Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago this week and 
visited John J. Anderson, of John J. Anderson & Co., 
but left Wednesday for Milwaukee to attend the con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He said that business was good. 


One of the many salesmen in Chicago last week during 
the convention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association was Karl M. Newman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who represents the Cream City Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Newman, like most of the 
other salesmen, reports that trade has been good. 


The trade relations committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago met Monday noon at the rooms 
of the association in the Lumber Exchange Building. 
George T. Mickle, president of the George T. Mickie 
Lumber Company, Stock Exchange Building, was chosen 
chairman of the committee. Aside from routine matters 
no other business was transacted. 


One of the most unique souvenirs distributed at the 
Wisconsin retail lumber dealers’ convention at Milwau- 
kee this week was that handed out by G. 8S. Patterson, 
of Milwaukee, who represented the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Company, of Winchester, Ida. It was a minia- 
ture barrel made of Idaho white pine, containing some 
pine nuts—nuts, not knots—that proved as good eating 
as the company’s lumber dees lumber, 


E. H. Daley, president of the E. H. Daley Lumber 
Company, New York, N. Y., came to Chicago from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Thursday and left the same day to return 
to New York, but found time to visit T. F. Toomey, of 





the International Lumber Company, of International 
Falls and Spooner, Minn., with offices in the Lumber 
Exchange, Chicago. Mr. Toomey says that the Inter- 
national Lumber Company is now shipping approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 feet of lumber a month and expects to 
increase this amount soon with the hope of ultimately 
shipping 25,000,000 feet a month. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN BACK FROM THE 
SOUTH 


C. H. Worcester, president of C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, Chicago, has returned to Chicago, following several 
weeks spent at Bellaire, Fla. He reports that although 
most of his time was spent in recreation he has kept in 
touch with the lumber situation and is pleased over the 
present outlook. En route back to Chicago he stopped 
at Birmingham, New Orleans and Bogalusa, and in 
talks with lumbermen at those points found that general 
satisfaction exists with the present situation in the 
lumber field. ‘‘In talks with several lumbermen on my 
way back home the consensus appears to be that the 
lumber business will continue to be good for some time 
to come,’’ declared Mr. Worcester. ‘‘I stopped at Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans and Bogalusa and the feeling 
there seems to be very good, especially at Birmingham. 
Those in closest touch with the yellow pine situation 
feel that the recent slight receding price flurry is over 
and no serious break is now expected. The car shortage 
situation, due chiefly to bad weather, is serious in the 
South. The hardwood situation at present appears to be 
strong, with prices advancing, and conditions in the 
lumber trade, generally speaking, are looking very 
good.’’ 

While at Bellaire Mr. Worcester spent a considerable 
part of the time at his favorite game, golf, and he 
regretted that he did not have time to play a game 
with Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company, Chicago, who arrived at Bell- 
aire a day previous to his departure. Mr. Worcester 
said he had a short chat with Mr. Hettler, but did not 
get time to have a round of golf. Mr. Worcester expects 
to leave in a few days for a mill trip in the North. 





OPENS CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 


The Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has recently opened a branch office in Chicago, in 
charge of Thomas H. Squarey. The offices for the 
present will be with those of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, in the Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 

The Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation began an 
advertising campaign January 30 to sell approximately 
300,000 acres of cut-over land in Vernon and Beaure- 
gard parishes, Louisiana. Already requests for reser- 
vation of about 25,000 acres have been received from 
twenty-four States and a few from Canada. The land 
is selling as follows: 





From January 30 to February 5.............. $12 an acre 
From February 6 to February 15............. $14 an acre 
Hrom Hepruary 16 to April 1... .0ccccccsers $16 an acre 
BOM BTS TO: DARC BOs o50:6.5 50 05000000 sn eee $18 an acre 
From June 21 to September 15..............§ $20 an acre 
From September 16 to November 1...........$22 an acre 
From November 2 to December 31............ $25 an acre 


The charge to reserve is 50 cents an acre and the 
the time allowed to finish payment is from three to 
five years, with 6 percent interest. 

The company did not decide to place this land upon 
the market until after a committee composed of fifteen 
editors of prominent agricultural papers had inspected 
and passed upon the land. R. A. ‘Long, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, proposes to carry cut this 
proposition along advanced lines of community devel- 
opment rather than the usual colonization scheme. 
There is already a healthy and well established com- 
munity in the district, with such towns as Ludington, 
De Ridder and Bon Ami. De Ridder is the parish 
seat and has a population of 5,000 or 6,000 people, 
an unusually good high school, churches, a handsome 
courthouse and long distance telephone. The country 
is healthy, having no swamps or overflows. 

In its efforts to sell this land the company is ap- 
pealing to well-to-do tenant farmers in the North, be- 
lieving that a poor farmer in Illinois will not make a 
good farmer in Louisiana. The company also reserves 
the right of refusing to sell to those who in its judg- 
ment are unsuited to make a success of farming. A 
number of sales have already been made in Chicago 
and Cook County. 





CONTRACTS LET FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


L. L. Wootton, secretary of the Creosoted Wood 
Paving Block Bureau, Chicago, is optimistic regarding 
the outlook for wood paving blocks. Although it is out- 
side the territory of the bureau, Mr. Wootton was 
enthusiastic over the largest contract for creosoted wood 
block paving ever let at one time. This was the con- 
tract iet by the city of Minneapolis, Minn., for 350,000 
square yards of creosoted wood blocks, a large part of 
which will probably be southern yellow pine. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is said to be the best paved city in the 
United States and already has 1,500,000 square yards 
of creosoted wood block pavement laid. Indeed this tity 
probably has more wood block paving than any other 
city in the United States. The blocks for this latest con- 
tract which was let February 17 will be furnished by 
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the Kettle River Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
the Republic Creosoting Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Highland Park Mich., a suburb of Detroit, received 
bids for 40,000 square yards of creosoted southern yellow 
pine blocks February 21. 

Milwaukee, Wis., let a contract for 30,000 square yards 
of creosoted wood block paving to the Chicago Creosot- 
ing Company last week. 

‘F. P. Hamilton, paving engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La., is expected to make a 
prief visit to Chicago soon. 





~ 


NEW PRESIDENT VALUABLE ASSET TO ASSO- 
CIATION 

The selection of W. T. Culver as president of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting held in Detroit means much to associa- 
tion work in the matter of relationship between employer 
and employee. Mr. Culver, who is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, 
Ludington, Mich., has made a comprehensive study of 





W. T. CULVER, LUDINGTON, MICH. 
President Michigan Manufacturers’ Association 


industrial conditions and under his guidance no doubt 
much progress will be made within the State in relations 
between employer and employee. 

The Michigan Manufacturers’ Association has long 
been a powerful force in industrial relations within the 
Wolverine State and Mr. Culver’s selection comes at a 
time peculiarly favorable to the adoption of some of 
his progressive policies. The association includes among 
its members the majority of manufacturing concerns in 
Michigan and its membership is growing rapidly. 





INTERESTING IDENTIFICATION CONTEST 


‘*Wouldn’t you think it would be easy to name 
thirty commercial woods which you have seen, and 
perhaps handled all your life?’’ asks the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in a recent announcement sent 
out to the trade. It seems, however, that this is more 
of a task than anticipated, for out of the hundreds 
who attempted to identify the thirty woods in the 
identification contest of this department at Dayton, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City and Minneapolis there was 
only one successful contestant. L. S. Tuttle, of Min- 
neapolis, brought honor to himself and a check for 
$10 from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The association is conducting a similar con- 
test at the Complete Building Show at Cleveland this 
week and many guesses have been filed. The scarcity 
of winners, however, has caused the number of woods 
in the contest to be reduced from thirty to eighteen. 

The following is a correct list of the woods in the 
identification contest held at Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis: 


1. Sycamore. 16. Cypress. 
2. Eastern hemlock, 17. Elm. 
5. Black ash. 18. Douglas fir. 
t. Beech. 19. Sugar pine. 
5. Birch. 20. Red gum. 
6. Basswood. 21. Black gum. | 
7. White pine. 22. North Carolina pine. 
. Black cherry. 23. Norway pine. 
%. Western red cedar. 24. Western hemlock. 
10. Northern white cedar. 25. Yellow poplar. 
11. Tupelo. 26. Tamarack, 
12, Southern white cedar. 27. Redwood. 
13. Port Orford cedar. 28. Sugar maple. 
i4. Shortleaf pine. 29. Soft maple. 
‘5, Longleaf pine. 30. White oak. 





REPRODUCES THE HORRORS OF FOREST FIRES 


Probably all lumbermen appreciate the great loss 
inflicted not only upon the lumber industry but upon 
the entire United States by forest fires. As a large 
percentage of these forest fires are startéd by careless- 
ness, it follows that if every citizen had a like appre- 
ciation of the terrific loss inflicted upon the country 
through carelessness with matches, cigaret stubs etc. 
‘here would be a large decrease in the annual loss 
through this source. One of the hardest problems 
‘onfronting Jumbermen and foresters is to make the 
people realize the gravity of the situation and be 
‘areful. 5 

This week -a remarkable scenic sensation was staged 
S a vaudeville act at a Chicago theater. In two or 
three seenes of this stage production the horrors of a 


forest fire are vividly reproduced. In the first act one 
sees the whole countryside being swept by a mass of 
seething red flames that wipe out homes, farms and 
live stock and threaten the lives of a whole com- 
munity. The scene is laid in Canada. In the last 
scene the audience is shown a blazing forest. The 
crack of breaking trees, and the roar of falling timber 
is at times almost deafening. The seething red flames 
burn so fiercely that even a brook in the foreground 
begins to steam. The bark falls off of trees, display- 
ing the glowing hearts of what were once mighty 
trees. Gradually the angry red glow of the fire dies 
and the deep red of the embers is replaced by the 
dead black of charred and useless timber. One tableau 
shows the signal lights in the mountains calling to 
the forest fighters to put forth their best efforts to 
check this terrific inferno, while another tableau shows 
the smoldering forest by moonlight. In the play 
justice triumphs, the villain is placed under: arrest, 
the hero is vindicated, and the heroine saved, while 
the lives of many innocent people are saved through 
the courage of a brave girl, who is chief telephone 
operator, but the farms, the live stock, and the happy 
homes are destroyed. All that remains are a few 
charred and blackened remnants that stand as grim 
but eloquent testimony to the tragic results of eare- 
lessness or criminality in the handling of fire in forest 
districts. 





NEW REPRESENTATIVE IS CHOSEN 

Charles G. Atkinson, who needs no introduction to 
the southern yellow pine trade, has been chosen Indiana 
representative for the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bogalusa, La. Mr. Atkinson, who will have his 
headquarters at Indianapolis, was formerly manager of 
the St. Louis office for William Buchanan and for the 
last six years has been sales manager for the Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Company, at Millville, Ark., and the Stout 
Lumber Company, of Thornton, Ark. The Indiana ter- 
ritory will not be new to Mr. Atkinson and his host of 
friends in the lumber trade in that State wili be pleased 
to know that he will be among them. 





RAILROAD BUSINESS LOOKS GOOD 


It is reported on good authority that the Chicago & 
North-Western Railroad is in the market for 2,000 
40-ton box cars with steel underframes and_ super- 
structure, but single-sheathed wooden sides and ends; 
1,000 40-ton auto cars of similar construction and 500 
30-ton stock cars with steel underframes but wooden 
superstructure. 

There is a rumor that the Northern Pacific road will 
soon be in the market for a considerable number of 
box ears. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has let to the Central 
Locomotive & Car Company, of Chicago, a contract for 
300 box car bodies. 

The Denver & Salt Lake Railroad is inquiring for 
200 to 300 stock ears. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has ordered from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company at Columbus, Ohio, 900 
50--ton steel frame box cars and 764 40-ton steel frame 
stock cars, 650 50-ton steel flat cars and 275 flat car 
bodies. Orders for the lumber for these cars have not 
as yet been placed, it is reported. 


. 


A NEW WELFARE JOURNAL 


Hospital Management, published at Louisville, Ky., 
has made its appearance, a feature being a department 
for industrial hospitals. It is announced that this depart- 
ment will be a permanent and important feature of the 
publication, the idea being to record developments in the 
rapidy growing field of welfare work. The leading 
article in Hospital Management for February describes 
the hospital of the Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube 
Company, which was recently opened with. Dr. Sidney 
McCurdy in charge. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES HOLD ANNUAL 


Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The annual meeting of the 
sales representatives of White, Gratwick & Mitchell and 
the associated concerns, the Hendricks-Caskey Company, 
Buffalo, the Stevens-Eaton Company, New York, and the 
Brown-Bates Company, Philadelphia, was held in this 
city on February 17 and 18, with an attendance of 
twenty-eight. A banquet was held on the evening of 
the first day at the Hotel Statler. An inspection was 
made of the plant of the Herschell-Spillman Company, 
North Tonawanda, and of the yards of White, Gratwick 
& Mitchell, and a visit was made to Niagara Falls. 
Frank M. Hendricks, of Buffalo, and George M. Stevens, 
of New York, have now left for a business trip to the 
Pacific coast. 





RAZE WOODEN HOUSE, A CENTURY OLD 


BuFrFao, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The destruction of the old 
two-story frame house at Main Street and Fillmore Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, to make room for a business block, brings 
out the fact that a wooden structure is very durable, if 
well taken care of. This house has stood on the spot for 
so long that nobody knows who built it. A woman 75 
years old remembered that her grandfather, who was a 
member of the United States Senate, lived there during 
her childhood. <A picture of the house shows that it was 
sided up and down and battened, the present style of 
siding probably not being in vogue at that time. That 
the house is at least 100 years old is not doubted. It has 
a rather flat roof of various forms and of not more than 


quarter pitch. The house is apparently in excellent con- | 


dition. 














Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


To be sure of getting 


it right and when you 
need it buy from 





Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 
FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 


Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GED. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. - 
Wallace, N, C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREsT. 
G. L. Hume, ViCce-PresT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 








Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


<ent N. i Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 








EXEESAREN IESE PEERS SUSESSEXSIEIENIIIIOES 





We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
({—S in fine shipping condition. Write for BQ 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N.C. Pi 
~U. LIne 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 











Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
= Norfo irginia y) 


: “tr 
Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





























Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

















on 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 











Stop Here 


If you want the best in in) 


N.C. Pine cise’ 


Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Thne West End Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the West End Lumber & Milling 
©. 

ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—The J. H. Phipps Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $400,000. 

Pine Bluff—The W. B. Nimmons Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by H. A. Bennett. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The American Hardwood 
Co. has dissolved partnership and E. E. Taenzer is now 
owner. 

IDAHO. Parma—The Adams Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing department at Boise. 

Payette—The Empire Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been suc- 





ceeded by the Boise Payette Lumber Co., with purchasing . 


department at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Gillespie—The Farmers’ Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has been succeeded by the Gillespie Lumber Co. 

Hartland - Ringwood - Russell - Shirland — The Watson 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Alexander Lum- 
ber Co., having headquarters at Chicago. 

Rochelle—The Rochelle Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by B. F. Brokhausen, of California, Mo. 

Troy Grove—O. M. Andrews has been succeeded by the 
Neola Elevator Co., having headquarters at Chicago. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis —The Lewis Nelson Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the T. H. Nelson Lumber 

Paoli—The Paoli Cabinet Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $92,006. 


IOWA. Bellevue—Louis Bittner has been succeeded by 


the L. Bittner Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Garland—The Johnson Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Dickason-Goodman 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville— The Silver Creek Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

Murray—C. A. Hood has sold his interest in the retail 
lumber firm of Hood-Hughes & Irvan Lumber Co. to his 
partners. 

LOUISIANA. Tallulah—A. S. Cades has been suc- 
ceeded by the Louisiana Lumber & Cooperage Co. 

MINNESOTA. Brookpark - Henriette — Nelson Bros. 
have been succeeded by the Nelson Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $25,000 

Courtland-Klossner-New Ulm—The Fullerton Lumber 
Co. has sold its yards at these places to the Hart Lum- 
ber Co., of Minneapolis. The new manager of the yards 
is J. F. Schmitt. 

Minneapolis — The North American Lumber Co. has 
moved its office to Minnesota Transfer. 

Morris—The Farmers’ Lumber Yard, owned and oper- 
ated by Clark Bros. & Co., has sold out to Geib-Carl 
Lumber €o. and Clark Bros. have retired from the lum- 
ber business. 

St. Paul—The McAnulty-Roche Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Minnesota Transfer Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. West Point—The H-O Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Western Sash & Door 
Co. has been succeeded by the Huttig Mill Work Co. 

Raytown — The Johnston-Saunders Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the P. P. Lewis Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $15,000. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Lumber Co. has sold three of 
its yards here. The yard at 6240 Easton Avenue has 
been sold to the Louis Essig Lumber Co.; the yard at 1517 
South Vandeventer Avenue to the Vandeventer Lumber 
Co.; the yard at Easton & Belt Avenues, to the Wilson 
Land & Lumber Co., incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. The company has 1etained the yards 
at 22905 South Broadway, Choteau and Jefferson. 

Worth—Lester Pettijohn has sold his yard to Albert 
Andrews. 


MONTANA. Crane—The Valley Mercantile & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by E. W. Pickering. 

Finch—The Midland Coal & Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by L. B. Paine. 

Forsyth—The Midland Coal & ‘Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by lL. B. Paine & Co 

Hamilton—The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has been 
succeeded by the Interstate Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Missoula. 

NEBRASKA. Creston-—-The Crowell Lumber & Grain 
Co. has been succeeded by the Farmers’ Grain & Stock 


0. 
Crete—The Saline Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
= Sack Lumber & Coal Co., having headquarters at 
rd. 


Dorchester — Woolridge & Mooberry have been suc- 
ceeded by George Mooberry. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—Martha W. Hubbard 
_— — succeeded by the Hubbard Sash, Door & Lum- 
er Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Cranford—Otis Wright (Inc.) has been 
succeeded by Walter W. Mooney. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The business of Wil- 
liam Booth & Bro., 438 Washington Street, and Edwin 
L. Sinsabaugh, dealers in mahogany and veneer, has been 
consolidated and will be continued as William Booth & 
Bro., Mr. Sinsabaugh continuing as a member of the 


firm. 

Orchard Park—The Orchard Park Planing Mill Co. 
has sold its retail yard to the Quaker Lumber Co., with 
an authorized capital of $15,000 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Pitt Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Pitt Lum- 
ber Co. ; 

OHIO. Marion—The Marion Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $140.600. 

Port Clinton—The Matthews Boat Co. has reorganized 
as the Matthews Co., with an authorized capital of $820,- 


PENNSYLVANIA. Carlisle—The Beetem Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has increased its capital from $40,000 
to $60,000. 

Nazareth—Peter S. Trumbower has been succeeded by 
the Trumbower Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Booth-Shuler Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. has been succeeded by Booth & Mc- 
Leod (Inc.). 

TENNESSEE. College Grove—Cox, Maney & Young 
have been succeeded by Covington & Young. 

A. aaa seaman Maney & Young are out of busi- 


eabatie—2. 0. Kirkpatrick & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by J. O. eee & Sons Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $15,0 

TEXAS. Se as Lumber Co. has filed cer- 
tificate of ee 

Del Rio—The Del Rio oe Co. has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000 

Galveston—John F. Grant has moved to Houston. 
Westfield—Eric Anderson, of Houston, has bought the 


sawmill owned by the estate of Jacob Strack, which he 
will operate. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Everett Mutual Mill Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $3,100. 

Raymond—The Cram Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Hanify Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

WISCONSIN. Edmond—Roy W. Gibson has sold his 
seen coal and feed business to the C. C. Wharton Lum- 

er 

Little Rapids-Wrightstown—The Wrightstown Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Central Lumber Co. 

Milwaukee—The Conway Veneered Door & Mantel Co. 
has reorganized as the Conway Co. 

Sheboygan—The Advance Furniture Co. is now owned 
by Jul Kretschmer. 

Wausau—oO. C. Lemke, president and treasurer of the 
Underwood Veneer Co. has bought the plant of the Wau- 
sau Fixture & Furniture Co. and will operate a new 
industry there. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Rainy River—The T. M. Partridge Cedar 
Co., of Baudette, Minn., has bought the old mill site 
property of the Rat Portage Lumber Co. at Rainy River, 
Ont., and will soon move its business to that place. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Liberty—The Reliance Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) is out of business. 

Swanson—The Lumber Manufacturers’ Yards (Ltd.) 
are out of business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. _ Birmingham—Birmingham "Woodenware 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; M. Damsky, president; 








S. I. Ginsberg, vice president and J. Allen, secretary and 


treasurer. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Little Rock Mill & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; D. S. Watrous, Leo Yount, 
B. S. Hoskins and P. A. Yount. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Bath Hardwood Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $500,000; Scott S. Baker, Clarence 
J. Jacobs.and Harry W. Davis. 

Wilmington—General Commodities Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Scott S. Baker, 
Clarence J. Jacobs and Harry W. Davis. 

GEORGIA. Boston—The Union Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Atlas Wood Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber and timber), authorized capital $1,000; Robert E. 
Geraghty, William C. Knowles and Ferdinand Goss, 

Chicago—Mount Mitchell Co. (to deal in lumber, etc.), 
authorized capital $5,000; D. H. Mann, C. Ruth and W. S. 
Jameson. 

Olive Branch—Denfip Mill Co. (to deal in lumber), au- 
thorized capital $1,000. 

Patterson—Johnston- Cueman Lumber Co. has _ incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA. Greenfield—The Conklin Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $65,000; Al- 
fred P. Conklin, Jesse S. Jackson and Richard F. Morgan. 

New Palestine—New -Palestine Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Alfred P. Conklin, Jesse S. Jackson and 
Richard F. Morgan. 

IOWA. Keokuk—Carter Phelps Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture woodwork), authorized capital $250,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Michigan Box Co., authorized 
capital $60,000; Herman Paepcke, Paul E. Duzurski and 
William C. Gilbert. 

MINNESOTA. peer eonaiie see Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Edna Duke Lumber Co., au- 
pesca capital $5,000; G. T. Duke, Edna J. Duke and 
others. 

Leakesville—Green County Land & Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $106,000. 

_ MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—Ruth Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $12,000. 

St. Louis—Louisiana Lumber & Cooperage Co., au- 
thorized caiptal $50,000; Charles A. Clark, John Fuhrer, 
Bernard K. Leach and Aaron S. Cades. 

MONTANA. Forsyth—Forsyth Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Passaic—Eureka Parquet Flooring 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; William H. Conkling, 
William H. Mesler and John Thorp. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Eclipse Fireproof Sash & 
Door Co., authorized capital $10,000; Aaron Cohen, 
Benjamin Cohen and Samuel Lipschitz. 

Butfalo—Express Timber Corporation (to deal in lum- 
ber and timber), authorized capital $20,000; W. Wallace 
Waring, Clarence A. Hoornbeck and John M. Donlin. 

Inwood—Ralph O’Rourke (Inc.), (to conduct a lumber 
milling business), authorized capital $15,000; Ralph 
O’Rourke, Nellie T. O’Rourke and Morgan K. Harris. 

Manhattan—Port Wentworth Lumber Corporation, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; D. G. Miller, B. V. Smith and 
R. M. Schaeffey. 

Mexico—Mexico Manufacturing Co. (to manufacture 
woodenware), authorized capital $5,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA.  Bostic—Williford Lumber & 
ee Co., authorized capital $10,000; J. A. Willi- 
ford, J. D. Clemmer and G. C. Harrill. 

Statesville—The Iredell Planing Co. has incorporated; 
Ww. Lundy, president; T. S. White, secretary and 
treasurer and W. F. Privette, general manager. 

OHIO. Ashtabula—Ashtabula Hoop Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; C. M. Royce, C. N. Burroughs, Charles 
Hague, F. R. Eastman and M. M. Taylor. 

Celina—-Elk Hardwood Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; D. H. Miller, A. D. Chapman, L. L. Chapman, 
Cc. C. Chapman and A. R. Hunter. 

New_Paris—The New Paris Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $3,000; Peter Kuntz 


. jr. and others. 


Verona—Baltimore Lumber Co. has incorporated ‘with 
an authorized capital of $5,000; Peter Kuntz jr., Martin 
Kuntz, J. A. Payne, Charles J. Herr and G. F. Hill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—T. B. Ross Lum- 
aad Co., authorized capital $f0,000; T. B. Ross and L. W. 

errin. 


TEXAS. Houston—Trinity Tie & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $40,000; T. S. Quick, S. W. Hensley and C. E. 
Willingham. 

Port Arthur Lumber Co., authorized a ag $25,000; 
Davis Button, C. V. Palmer and T. F. Brook 

WASHINGTON.  Everett—Storm Lake adie Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; Newton Linton, Henry Kuehl 
and B. Endright. 

Raymond—The Hanify Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

Tacoma—Clear Fir Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$140,000; John Snyder, Edward P. Snyder, Aaron F. 
Anderson, Fred A. Anderson and W. Yale Henry. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Evenwood—Raine Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; T. W. Raine, J. M. Raine, 
Kate Z. Raine and L. R. F. Preysz. 
Huntington—Bungalow Homes Co., authorized capital 
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$50,000; H. E. Hale, John_T. Shepperd, L. A. Faulton, 
H. K. Eutster_and R. W. Brice. 

Middleway—Louise Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Herbert H. Jennings, Nelson R. Roberts 
and Harry N. Watson and others. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—Booth Schumaker 
Manufacturing Co. (to manufacture lumber) authorized 
capital $10,000, ; 

Janesville—Straits Lumber Co., authorized capital $1,- 
100,000; J. S. Fifield, George E. King and F. B. Farns- 
vorth. 

. Milwaukee—The Conway Veneered Door & Mantel Co. 
has been reorganized and incorporated as the Conway 
Co.. with an authorized capital of $150,000; William J. 
Conway, vice president; W. C. Conway, W. F. Crosby, 
G. D>. Gohl and others. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Spruce & Shingle 
Mills (Ltd.), authorized capital $10,000. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Athasbasca Power Co. (Ltd.), 
(to manufacture and deal in lumber, timber, logs etc.), 
authorized capital $100,000. 

ONTARIO. Beamsville—Beamsville Basket & Veneer 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $40,000; Samuel G. Near, 
A. W. Reid, Thomas Nodwell and others. 

Hamilton—M. S. Glascoe Co. (Ltd.), (to manufacture 
furniture ete.), authorized capital $50,000; Malcolm S. 
Glasseo, Reginald D. Glassco and William C. Hammond. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA, Bromley—The Delta Shingle Co. has been 
organized by. W. D. Stapleton, C. C. Hand and J. W. 
Conway. 

ARKANSAS. Wynne—The Jackson Lumber Co. is 
opening for business, occupying the old yards of the 
Wynne Lumber Co. A retail business will be conducted 
by the Jackson company. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The Albany “D"’ Handle Co. is be- 
ing organized by F. M. Delk, of Macon; C. A. Benway, of 
Chicago; A. W. Allison and C. W. Rawson, of Albany. 

ILLINOIS. Manhattan—The Manhattan Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard here. 

INDIANA. Odon—Cooper & Brady recently began the 
sawmilling business. 

South Bend—The St. Joseph Valley Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—Frank L. Kister jr., 
whose planing mill burned recently, has decided to start 
in the sawmill business at Tenth and Payne Streets. 

Summer Shade—J. R. Shirley has begun the operation 
of a sawmill. ; 

Versailles—The W. E. Congleton Lumber Co. is open- 
ing a yard. 

LOUISIANA. Julia—A. K. McInnis Lumber Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing lumber, with branch at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

MINNESOTA. Faribault—Joseph Duffina and Ben 
Haverlandt will open a yard. 

MISSOURI. Dudley—The Tiller Lumber Co. recently 
peas the retail business, having headquarters at Bloom- 
eid, = 

Kansas City—Robert M. Price has entered the whole- 
sale business. 

Pleasant Hill—The Benson Lumber Co. recently began 
business with branch at Leavenworth, Kas. 

St. Louis—The Carr-Twombley Manufacturing Co. will 
equip a building to manufacture sash, doors and building 
material. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—John Rogers has bought four 
—- yards and has entered business as John Rogers 
(Ine.). 

NEBRASKA. 
a yard. 


NEW JERSEY. Pleasantville—The Clark Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Peter Engelhardt, formerly in 
business here for himself, and Michael Whissel, formerly 
president of the Whissel Lumber Co., have formed a 
partnership as the Peter Englehardt Lumber Co., with 
offices 722-A Brisbane Building, to manufacture lumber, 
lath and shingles. 

New York City—The Empire Lumber Co., 30 East 
Forty-second Street, recently began the wholesale busi- 
ness, handling yellow pine and ship oak. Walter G. 
Shillito is the organizer. 

New York City—J. B. Mitchell recently entered the 
commission lumber business, with offices in the Grand 
Central Terminal. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Parshall—The Brye Lumber Co., 
of Blaisdell, and A. lL. Ellingson are opening a yard 
here under the name of the Brye-Ellingson Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Akron—W. R. Mantz has entered the commis- 
sion lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Hartshorne—J. S. Martin has entered 
the sawmill and lumber business. 

Shamrock—F. D. Misener recently began the retail 
lumber business with headguarters at Tulsa. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Joseph A. Murray & 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business with 
offices in the Widener Building. 

TENNESSEE. Bearden—The Colonial Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

TEXAS. Houston—The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing and wholesaling lumber with 
headquarters at McNary, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Wilderners Lum- 
her Co. recently began manufacturing lumber etc. 

WYOMING. Green River—The Weber Lumber Co. has 
entered the retail business, having headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ALBERTA. Bawlf—The Manning-Sutherland Lumber 
Co., of Calgary, has opened a yard here. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Hart & McDonagh, a new whole- 
sale firm, have: commenced business in the Continental 
Life Building. 





Ericson—Signer & Hascall are opening 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Bromley—The Delta Shingle Co. will 
build a large shingle mill. 
_ Reform--Graham & Cummins (W. J. Graham and J. L. 
Cummins) will build a sawmill to manufacture short- 
ieaf pine, with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. The saw- 
eee to be installed it is estinsated will cost 





>2, 


Z ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The Blytheville Cooperage 
Co, - : oan extensive improvements and additions to 
its plant. 

Winthrop—The Fort Smith Wagon Co. has started a 
mill near here to cut wagon stock. 

INDIANA. Corydon—John J. Gleitz has installed a 

Sawmill to take the place of the one destroyed by fire. 
“he new mill is modern in every respect. 
_ Evansville—The Imperial Desk Co. has let the contract 
for the erection of an addition to its dry kiln that will 
cost $5,000, the improvement doubling the capacity in 
the drying room. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Tatum Lumber Co. 








will be ready for operation March 1. The mill is a dou- 
ble band equipped with Filer and Stowell machinery and 
is considered one of the best plants in that section of the 
country. 

Lumberton—The Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. is installing 
a veneer plant on the ground where its sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire some time ago. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—The Mount Airy 
Furniture Co. will erect an addition to its plant. 

Sylva—The Moltz Lumber Co. will develop timber 
tract and build sawmills near Lake Toxaway. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Stokes— The Scotland Lumber 
Co. will erect a mill 24 by 80 feet; a kiln 22 by 66 feet 
and a shed 30 by 100 feet. The daily capacity of the 
plant will be 20,000 feet kiln-dried dimension lumber. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—J. L. Sneed & Sons will re- 
$6.00 planing mill reported burned at a loss of $4,000 to 
6,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, will erect a planing mill, modern 
dry kiln and other buildings. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan Falls—James R. Cole has en- 
larged his sash, door and blind manufacturing plant and 
will install considerable new equipment. A new type of 
panel door is now being turned out. 


CASUALTIES 


LOUISIANA. Jena—The mill of the White Sulphur 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire February 18. he loss 
is estimated at $50,000, which is partly covered by insur- 
ance. As the mill was expected to run only for or five 
more months, it will probably not be rebuilt. 

MARYLAND. Athol—By the explosion of a boiler in 
the sawmill of Graham & Hurley February 17 four men 
were killed and several injured. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The International Mill & Tim- 
ber Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire February 22, en- 
tailing a loss estimated at $100,000, which is covered by 
insurance. The fire is believed to have been due either 
to spontaneous combustion or defective wiring. The 
company manufactures knockdown houses and had one 
of the three largest plants of its kind in the country. 
W. D. Young, chief owner of the company, stated that 
work will be started to rebuild the plant. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester—Proctor Bros. suffered 
a fire loss of about $45,000 February 17, when the barrel 
factory was destroyed. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—A fire originating in the shav- 
ing bin and boiler room of the planing mill and box 
factory of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. February 20, 
caused a loss of $5,000. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance. 

Wellsville—F. W. Fassett’s sawmill was destroyed by 
fire February 13; loss $8,000. 

OREGON. Portland—The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co.’s 
mill was visited by fire February 17, but the yard and 
lumber in it escaped damage. The mill will be repaired 
at once. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Lincoln Box Co.’s plant 
was damaged by fire recently to the extent of $1,500. 








The two views shown 
herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 














THE MARKETS 








Goldsboro 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 


The business outlook with local yards is excellent and 
every yard is reported to take into the utmost the op- 
portunities that occur in breaks in the colder weather. 
The big local yards are said to have not only every 
team working on nice days recently, but to be scouring 
around for outside teams in order to make deliveries. 
Builders appear eager for good weather to come so 
that building work can go ahead, much of it being in 
sight. While some of the larger yards in Chicago are 
well supplied with stocks, the smaller yards are believed 
to have supplies that are badly depleted and local whole- 
salers expect heavy buying from these shortly. Some 
time may elapse before active building opens up, but 
local lumbermen are eager to get their lumber deliveries 
made. Local conditions are hindered somewhat by ship- 
ments that are held up en route from mill points, the 
weather being blamed. Most of the shipping points also 
report difficulty in getting cars, a condition not helpful 
to the local market. The higher prices prevailing for 
materials this spring do not seem to handicap the amount 
of prospective building and it is believed most of the 
proposed building will result in actual construction. Sash 
and door houses are taking in more stuff, which is in- 
dicative of later activity. It costs more to build this 
spring, not only on account of the higher prices prevail- 
ing for all materials required ‘but higher wages that 
labor is being paid over a year ago. In instances this 
increased cost of building may prove a handicap, but 
generally speaking construction work is likely to go on 
as planned. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 19 were 50,888,000 feet, against 41,097,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to February 19, 1916, amounted to 339,- 
964,000 feet, an increase of 89,605,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended February 19 were 24,982,000 feet, an 
increase of 24,982,000 feet compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1915. Total shipments from January 
1 to February 19, 1916, were 151,418,000 feet, 21,465,000 
feet more than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week show 
a decrease of 2,905,000 as compared with the correspond- 
mg week in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 
to February 19, 1916, were 14,783,000 more than during 
the corresponding period of last year. Shipments of 
shingles for the week decreased 1,124,000 as compared 
with the same week last year, while total shipments 
from January 1 to February 19, 1916, were 10,292,000 
more than in the corresponding period of 1915. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 19 








Lumber. Shingles. 
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in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 


If it’s made 


your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 
know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


Telecode used. 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 19 











Lumber. Shingles. 

PD tiGbabCtes eo esas awcns o> ee 339,964,000 65,402,000 

TP ELChitn hoses Sa Neu ab chosen 250,359,000 50,619,000 

DONE. o's. ocsne seu an sien & 89,605,000 14,783,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 19 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BEE NaS iain kta s SS 0.0 bd wwe oe ees 24,982,000 5,559,000 

ED Aiba apts am pss eb aces oc. i9 o/s oie 18,779,000 6,683,000 

Sore rere ee 6,203,000 =... vr 

DEER: Ceccauausss as ea uak vaeeeaa eee 1,124,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 19 

Lumber. Shingles, 

PE ek tea aa ais 6 bio oh wew ees 151,418,000 45,016,000 

| NS Se ee ees ee eae 129,953,000 34,724,000 

NS a alah acip cise ee 21,465,000 10,292,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 23 were: 





CLass— No Value. 
PEIN css baieawins wos enn ann o 3 -$ 1,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 43 123,900 

5,000 and under 1) See 28 184,500 
10,000 and under eee 32 453,300 
25,000 and under ER 5 ati 65h ek a 7 215,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 7 426,000 
Cook County Building, 6- and T-story 

OT” COE a eae Sar eee 1 700,000 
Jones, Linick & Schaffner, 5-story build- 

ing, theater and offices.............. 1 220,000 
Central Bag Co., 4-story factory building 1 125,000 
E. M. Bertha, 3-story building......... 1 110,000 

SR a eee ee 12 $ 2,559,400 
Average valuation for week........... ere 20,640 
TORRES DPSVIOUS. WEEK. 6 owe cincsccccsces 105 1,489,500 
Average valuation previous week....... ans 14,186 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 114 1,167,630 
Totals January 1 to February 23, 1916.. 810 14,770,150 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 751 9,051,512 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 733 8,389,275 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 790 12,102,095 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 515 5,266,040 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 883 9,070,060 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 871 2,529,775 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,355 11,628,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 903 6,081,6 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 943 7,253,650 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—A splendid trade in northern pine is reported. 
with stocks moving in good quantities. Local yard trade 
is brisk and a considerable amount of stuff is going to 
the railroads and factories. Prices are in excellent shape 
from the standpoint of the seller. Stocks in the North 
are reported as generally fair. Although no trouble at 
present is experienced in loading cars, there is some 
trouble in getting the cars through. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to thawing weather which 
has made the roads packed with deep snow and almost 
impassable, country trade is at a standstill, and at 
present city business is also light. Factory trade con- 
tinues of fair proportions and the upper grades of 
pine are most sought after. Lower grades do not move 
so readily. The situation is strong from a wholesaler’s 
standpoint owing to the tie-up of southern and western 
mills. Values are firmly maintained and everything 
points to a good spring trade. 


New York.—Demand is fair but white pine is still 
harder to move than other lines. Yards buy sparingly 


but assortments are broken and with the prospective 
building demand in sight there is bound to be heavier 
buying of all white pine grades. Prices are satisfactory 
and retailers make little complaint in that respect. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The severe weather has caused some 
slackening of business and there is very little demand 
coming in from country yards. It has been almost im- 
possible to do any building and the average retail yard 
has been pretty much frozen up during the last few 
weeks. The only trade of consequence is from the 
foundries, box factories and other wholesale consuming 
trade who are taking some stock, but no great lot of it. 
Prices about hold their own. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A healthful demand con- 
tinues to characterize the market, low grade stock being 
particularly active for this time of the season and the 
eall for pattern items has shown a little more activity. 
Dealers say that the arrival of spring will find an ab- 
normally low stock in the hands of the wholesalers if 
the demand shall continue as strong as during January 
and February. Prices are well maintained. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine demand has been slowly 
picking up and is now on a broader basis than for some 
weeks. The stocks of upper grade material are not 
particularly large and in some items a scarcity is re- 
ported. Low grade material is taken more freely by 
consumers. Prices are firm. 


eee 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market looks even 
stronger than it did last week. For ordinary frames 
the base quotations remains at $27, but where the 
schedule is at all difficult or the retail buyer wants very 
quick delivery there is a general disposition to insist 
on $28. Most manufacturers have sufficient orders on 
their books to keep them busy for some days yet and 
they look forward to their spring business with confi- 
dence. While the recent snowstorms have slowed up 
the demand a little, the call for spruce is still sur- 
prisingly good for February, and quotations have 
strengthened during the last few days. Currrent quo- 
tations on random are: 2x3, $22; 2x4, $22.50 to $23; 2x5, 
2x6 and 2x7, $22; 2x8, $25.50 to $26; 2x10, $27; 2x12, $28. 
The request for spruce boards continues to improve and 
quotations are getting firmer from week to week. For 
really good covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 
feet and up long, $22 must be paid today. For matched 
boards, 10, 12, 14, 16-feet, $25 is now rock bottom, and 
for the best makes $27 is quoted. 


New Yerk.—The spruce market seems to gain strength 
each week. Last week a $27 Boston baSe was a fair 
price but today $28 is more generally talked of. Stocks 
are in pretty fair supply but demand is strong and large 
blocks of stock usually going into domestic consumption 
are booked for shipment abroad. The export inquiry is 
very active and there is every reason to look for con- 
tinued strength in prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.-—Firm prices and fair volume of sales 
of spruce are reported. There are,some reports of bet- 
ter than list prices offered for items that are scarce, 
and buyers rather than the producers, seem to be on the 
uneasy seat. Spruce moves into the eastern and sea- 
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loggers and good ground conditions. 


and give you the logs at the mill at the lowest cost. 





Over 63-Million Feet (Mil Scale) Yearly 
Skidded and Loaded by One Lidgerwood, in Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


January 1st to December 31st, 1914, 63,057,464 feet 
January 1st to September 30th, 1915, 50,149,835 feet 


We believe this holds the world’s record. Back of this skidder must have been a splendid organization, skilled 
This is an exceptional average. ..We do not claim this machine will do it under all conditions. It is, however, the 


yearly capacity given on this operation. It is not the record of one week’s run on a picked setting — it is the yearly 
supply of logs to the mill and governs the output of that mill. 


Tell us your requirements and your conditions. We can furnish the machine that will meet your requirements 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO  _— Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd.. New Orleans SEATTLE 











board markets from the West Virignia mill regions, 
and calls for stock for Pittsburgh shipment are not met 
so promptly as in the past. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The feature of the white cedar market is 
the post trade, which shows considerable activity. There 
is a big demand for No. 1 posts from the country yards, 
Although the pole trade has been quiet on account of 
the high prices of all other materials that are required 
by the consumer in the installation of poles there is qa 
feeling that the utility companies will have to come into 
the market strongly soon. A better feeling also prevails 
with the white cedar shingles, with no change in price 
quotations from last week. If anything, a slightly higher 
level of prices with white cedar shingles may result soon, 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The limited production of white 
cedar posts and poles this winter and the big increase 
in the cost of getting them out, due to the deep snow, 
are strong factors in the situation. In addition there 
is every indication of a heavy spring demand for all 
lines, including ties. Inquiry for poles of all sizes is 
active and yards are beginning to cover their spring 
wants with post orders. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—There is not much change in the hardwood 
Situation from last week, the market being generally 
strong. Gum is still the feature of the market. Most 
other hardwoods are in good demand at prices that do 
not show any weakness. The weather conditions that 
impeded mill operations considerably show great im- 
provement and this improvement is reflected with the 
local situation. There is a feeling that shipments can 
now be hurried along to the consumers. Birch for in- 
terior finish work is still in good demand, with consid- 
erable movement of low grade box and crating stuff. 
Maple No. 2 common and better grade has a ready sale. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Birch and maple have been ready 
sellers for some time and the outlook is for a marked 
scarcity in these woods,-especially in thick stock, before 
the new cut is in shipping condition. Birch has been in 
strong call for furniture factories and also for floor- 
ing, while maple flooring is well sold out. Wholesalers 
generally are more keen on buying than on selling these 
woods. Basswood enjoys a fair demand. The call for 
southern stock is not heavy, but offerings are light and 
much uncertainty prevails as to deliveries. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Owing to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, the hardwood business fell off slightly last week. 
Nearly all items on the hardwood list are getting 
stronger. In the South it is reported that the mills 
will be unable to resume operation for some time be- 
cause of the lack of logs. Buying is of fair propor- 
tions, especially for oak and gum. Prices on both these 
woods have advanced noticeably recently, particularly 
for common plain oak: Box material continues in good 
demand at stronger prices. Bad roads have caused con- 
siderable trouble in logging operations and numerous 
larger plain oak dealers are turning down orders which 
eall for quick delivery, owing to their inability to stock 
up. <A good call for ash is also reported. Poplar and 
cottonwood show more life than they did. The fac- 
tories are beginning to look around for stock. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Shipments are beginning to come 
through from the hardwood mills again after a couple 
of weeks of curtailment caused by the floods. But the 
shipments are by no means prompt as yet and the man- 
ufacturers fear further trouble from high water. The 
havoc wrought to bridges by the high water throughout 
the southern part of this territory already is having the 
effect of greatly increasing the demand for bridge mate- 
rial and the buyers are in a rush for it. The result is 
strong prices for bridge items. Also there is further 
improvement in the demand both from the wagon makers 
and the furniture factories. The biggest demand is for 
gum wagon box boards, the price for which has risen 
from $30 to $37 for delivered stock in the last couple of 
months. Dry gum of all kinds is scarce and strong in 
price. Flooring prices continue to advance. Oak is as 
much as $5 higher for some items than it was the first 
of the year and there is a good demand for the high 
grades, although they are not so strong in price. Maple 
flooring is very hard to get and many of the mills are 
oversold. : 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
quite firm. Demand is active and the relations between 
supply and demand are gradually becoming more strained. 


- This -condition is resulting in a steady appreciation in 


values and members of the trade express the view that 
unless demand falls off greatly or unless production is 
much enlarged this process will continue for some time. 
There is a splendid call for oak, plain and quartered, in 
both red and white and a scarcity in some classes of 
stock is already quite pronounced. Gum is in large 
request in all grades and prices are firmly maintained. 
The tendency is distinctly upward as production is run- 
ning far behind demand and as stocks are daily be- 
coming more broken. The lower grades of cottonwood 
are much wanted but there is comparatively little de- 
mand for firsts and seconds. This is one of the really 
slow items on the hardwood list at the moment. Hickory, 
ash and elm are all moving about as freely as the 
limited offerings will allow. Thick and dimension stock 
are particularly wanted in all three. Export conditions 
are unchanged unless for the worse and practically no 
foreign business is being accepted at the moment as 
transportation facilities are wholly out of the ques- 
tion. 


Louisville, Ky.—The outlook is very bright in the 
hardwood market. Prices are constantly rising, but 
this does not seem to deter booking of business: In fact, 
if millmen had a much larger stock they wouldn’t have 
much trouble in getting rid of it. Logs are scarce, due 
to the fact that the weather has made it impossible 
to haul them. A demand for logs on the part of the 
veneer mills has helped boost prices. Red gum con- 
tinues to be very difficult to get and is bringing fancy 
prices. A price of $2 higher than last week was paid 
one local company this week for 500,000 feet of red 
gum. : 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





New Orleans.—Production has been considerably cur- 
tailed throughout the lower Mississippi district and ship- 
ments are interfered with by reason of high water and 
floods. Some time must elapse before normal condi- 
tions as to logging and mill operation can be restored. 
Domestic demand holds its own and is reported slightly 
improved in one or two lines. Prices are reported a little 
stronger. Exports are perhaps as near to nil as they 
have been since January of last year, but it is intimated 
that stocks for war purposes may be moved in fair 
volume within the next few months. The box grades 
move in good volume. Gum also is selling well, with oak 
ranking next. 


Boston, Mass.—Price advances on the different hard- 
woods have become fairly frequent lately. Red gum has 
shown, perhaps, the strongest rise. Wholesale men who 
have returned from visits to the producing districts 
say that a material reduction in mill stocks will result 
when spring business opens up in a much more exten- 
sive use of kiln-dried lumber than ever before, as the 
call for deliveries will be so urgent that there will not 
be time to season freshly cut hardwocds by the much 
slower weather process. Plain oak is in better demand 
and very firm. Quartered oak gets a little more call 
than before. Birch is active and thick birch is get- 
ting very expensive. Quotations on the most popular 
hardwoods, firsts and seconds, inch, are: basswood, $43 
to $45; maple, $41 to $43; red gum, $44; red birch, $56 
to ¢: 59; sap birch, $45 to $47; plain oak, $62 to $64; — 
tered oak, $90 to $91. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports about the State of the hard- 
wood trade are still more or less divergent. Some hard- 
wood men say the movement continues unimpaired, and 
even shows further expansion, while others believe that 
an easier feeling with respect to demand prevails, and 
that buyers are disposed to hold back with orders pend- 
ing developments in the trade. Quotations are not in 
the slightest degree impaired, the holders of stocks 
being able. to get satisfactory returns when buyers 
really want the lumber. 


New York.—Improvement continues and prices grow 
firmer constantly. The difficulty in getting stocks from 
numerous shipping points has reflected in increased quo- 
tations. Yards report a good demand from their smaller 
trade such as furniture, carriage and repair shops and 
the direct inquiry to wholesalers from large wholesalers 
and piano factories is exceptionally good. Plain and 
quartered oak are well held and the tone of the hard- 
wood market from top to bottom is most encouraging. 
Prices among consumers are low and yards are in the 
market with good inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade shows a gradual 
improvement and prices of nearly all stocks are higher 
than a short time ago, especially in firsts and seconds. 
It is expected that common lumber will soon be higher 
also. Demand for thick maple is quite good and prices 
show aS much increase as in any sort of lumber. Some 
wholesalers say that quartered oak is not sharing in 
the rise to the extent of other woods. Gum prices are 
at a high level and many look for a decline. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers find trade steady and 
greatly increased in volume over a year ago. Yard sup- 
plies have seldom been reduced as at present and whole- 
salers are turning their attention more to the mills than 
at any other time during the winter. Stock is reported 
none too plentiful at producing points and higher prices 
are beginning to assert themselves. Maple is a partic- 
ularly strong seller, while oak and ash are receiving 
much attention. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Buying continues good and con- 
tractors are busy with preparations, fixing their book- 
ings and orders so as to get at the material as soon as 
it is needed. Yards are well stocked, despite inclement 
weather in some parts of the producing territory, pre- 
venting a heavy movement. The oaks and gums are 
still leaders in volume of movement, demand for gum 
being particularly urgent because of the threatened ex- 
haustion of the supply following the forced curtailment 
of mill operations. All furniture woods are in active de- 
mand, and more of the higher priced kinds and grades 
are going into manufacture than was the case a year 
ago, even at the prevailing higher quotations. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hardwoods is fairly active 
all along the line. The demand of factories is one of 
the best features, although retailers are also buying well. 
The demand of concerns making vehicles, boxes and 
furniture is increasing right along. Retailers’ stocks are 
not large and they are trying to get ready for the spring 
building rush. Prospects for construction work are very 
good. Shipments are now coming out fairly good in 
spite of the car shortage. Quartered oak is in good de- 
mand and prices at the Ohio River are unchanged. Ash 
is quiet. Plain oak moves well and prices are firm. 
There is a good demand for chestnut and basswood. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all grades of hardwood are 
Scurce and prices range higher, as the spring season 
approaches. The complaint most frequently heard is 
the delay in shipments. Demand is active and seems 
to be broadening out more rapidly than at any time 
Within the last year. Unusual activity in the furniture 
trade is helping the better grades into use. Oak and 
chestnut, with poplar in the third place, are not meet- 
ing all demands. Low grade material is strong and 
moves in heavy volume among the manufacturing trade. 


Ashiand, Ky.—There is a better situation all through 
the oak list. Quartered stock in all thicknesses is heav- 
ily ealled for. Bill stock moves well at fair prices. Floor- 
ing factories call for heavy blocks plain sawed. Prices 
remain firm, 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—A scarcity of cars is the feature with hem- 
lock and many shipments are delayed on account of 
equipment not being at hand for loading at mill points. 
The market for this wood is still in good shape and some 
Stocks at mill points are reported to be badly depleted, 
mills being out of some items entirely. Local and nearby 
yards are taking ‘a considerable amount of hemlock. 


Boston, Mass.—The general tendency in the market 
for eastern hemlock is upward. Demand is very satis- 


factory and manufacturers and wholesalers do not find 
it difficult to maintain their quotations. Eastern manu- 
facturers have suffered less from the railroad embar- 
goes than have the manufacturers in the districts far- 
ther north and also those in Pennsylvania. All New Eng- 
land railroads are willing now to transport lumber be- 
tween points on their own lines, although there are yet 
restrictions against lumber shipments originating on 
connecting lines in some instances. This advantage 
for the local producers has resulted in Vermont boards, 
planed, being almost cleaned out of the market. Ban- 
gor stock length boards are quoted at $23. 


New York.—Retailers are placing orders for March and 
April delivery and are badly handicapped owing to in- 
quiries received and stocks tied up by the embargo. 
Yellow pine prices are putting hemlock on a basis where 
manufacturers can turn down orders except at their own 
prices. Stocks among yards are broken and it has been 
some time since the market was as strong as now. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The high prices prevailing in southern 
yellow pine and spruce have a stiffening effect on hem- 
lock, which now sells at the strongest prices in some 
time. Wholesalers expect to see a satisfactory market 
for a good while ahead. Business is fully up to the 
normal and there will be plenty of building this spring 
all through this section. Michigan mills are now hold- 
ing stock at a high level and they have no excess of it, 
as the weather has been quite unfavorable to logging. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pittsburgh’s new hemlock list is be- 
ing better maintained now than ever. Demand has been 
larger and eastern trading has been active with the 
mills of the Pittsburgh district, so that with yellow pine’s 
back-bone stiff and a steadily broadening demand for 
these grades of material, there is no further alarm 
felt for the condition of the hemlock market during 
the year. Many predict a severe shortage in stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hemlock held about steady jJast 
week, with good inquiry for both light and heavy con- 
struction material, and for rough heavy stuff for crating 
by the manufacturers of machinery and machine tools. 
As the market feels less of the stress of the yellow pine 
competition prices are expected to stiffen materially as 
the season advances. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Local firms report that several good orders 
have been placed within the last few days. Prices con- 
tinue fair and the only difficulty is that conditions are 
still bad at mill points. It is hard to get shipments off 
from the mills and in many instances stocks are badly 
broken. Piano and other manufacturers are taking a 
considerable amount of this wood just now. 





Baltimore, Md.—The movement in poplar, though not of 
notable proportions, keeps up comparatively well, and 
the producers have so far been able to place their 
output readily enough. Some of the lower grades that 
for a time continued rather sluggish are in fair request, 
and the prices realized may be regarded as satisfactory. 
Poplar is being exported with something like freedom, 
and the domestic situation is relieved to a certain ex- 
tent as a consequence. Yardmen seem to take quite 
an active interest in the offerings, and it does not 
appear that accumulations of troublesome proportions 
are to be encountered anywhere. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar sells well. Quotations, particu- 
larly on the high grades, are very firm. For the best 
yellow poplar, inch, $63 is the base, and there is noth- 
ing really grading firsts: and seconds offered in inch 
stock for less than $61 in the ordinary whitewood. The 
stocks now carried in the retail yards here are very light, 
as the consumption has been rather heavy for the cold 
weather season and transportation facilities have been 
such that shipments have barely kept pace with the 
immediate requirements of the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Further improvement of demand for 
poplar is reported,’ with a stronger tendency toward the 
higher grades. Carriage manufacturers are using more 
of this wood than for some time, and the planing mills 
are taking liberally of all grades. Prices are firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Cold weather that followed the heavy snows 
on the Coast is having its effect upon the market sit- 
uation. Fir prices remain firm and there is no evidence 
of any weakness. Car material is especially strong and 
more inquiries for this material are appearing, despite 
the high prices for stuff that goes into the manufacture 
of freight cars. One of the large car companies is re- 
ported to have placed an order in the last few days for 
8,000,000 feet of fir and another company for one-half 
that amount. Further inquiries are reported out covering 
approximately 12,000,000 feet. The carriers are supposed 
to be badly in need of equipment, hence a good amount 
of car business is expected. Stocks on the Pacific coast 
are reported light, very .little shed stuff being at hand, 
and the mills are still retarded on account of bad log- 
ging conditions. There is no change with the spruce 
situation, this wood being hard to get. With the clear- 
ing up of the mill situation a good demand for red cedar 
shingles is expected. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is firm, with the re- 
cent price advances reported well maintained. Sawmills 
have mostly recovered from the recent six weeks of 
bad weather and are running normal again. Retail 
demand is light. Shipments are being delayed by an 
acute car shortage. Logging camps in the higher alti- 
tudes will not be free of snow and running for a few 
weeks yet. Logs are scarce and firm. Cargo business 
has been a little more active in volume. Freight rates 
for coastwise vessels from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco are $5.25 and $6 to southern California ports. 
Charters for late 1917 Australian loading are made at 
110s. 


Seattle, Wash.—Cedar siding prices are being quoted 
at full list. and stock is scarce at any price. Fir prices 
are steady and there seems to be no likelihood of a 
change in the near future. There is a fair amount of 





























HOTE Ls 
STATLER 


Rates from $12° Per Day 





BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 800Rooms 800 Baths {000Rooms 1000Daths 
200 room addition building 


Over-Sunday Hotels 


HE traveling man’s Sunday is comfortable 
and pleasant at any Hotel Statler. 





° emmuece O - qummmme © - que 





Before he wakes a morning paper is put un- 
der his door—noiselessly—with the compliments 
of the house. 








If he wants to breakfast in his room no extra 
charge is made for room-service. 





If he wants to write letters in his room he 
doesn’t have to ask for stationery — his desk is 
plentifully supplied. If he wants ice-water he 
has but to open a faucet. 







cum OO - Ciena ~ ° ° euummme O 


If he wants to loaf downstairs, comfortable, 
luxurious lounges, with chairs and sofas built 
for tired men — and lazy men — await him. 
There is good music at luncheon-time and again 
at dinner-time. Well selected libraries at his 
disposal—free, of course. 















And always there is that courteous, gracious, 
interested, personal service that we are proud to 
call Hotels Statler Service—a complete service, 
as befits ‘the complete hotels.” 


You’ll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 




































TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“THE Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest LAnp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Rope For 
Sudden Jerks 


The place to test wire rope for 
strength and durability is in the 
lumber camp. When the skid- 
der gives a sudden jerk then 
away goes your cheap wire rope. 
Here’s a rope that will not easily 
break. 


Yellow Strand 


Wire Rope 


has been put to the most severe 
tests imaginable and always has 
proved itself to be the strongest 
and best wire rope on the market. 


Don’t spend your money on 
the ‘“‘just as good’’ kinds—buy 
the Best—it costs no more than 
ordinary wire rope. 


Write for folder and prices today. 


Awarded Grand Prize at P. P. I. Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: New York and Seattle. 
WORKS: St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Paname-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *%° CROP Fore! 


tory capacity 350¢ 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 


TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 
C.H.HANSON Coe 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 











business coming in and no doubt there would be more 
if the mills were making an effort to sell. The mills, 
however, have enough business to work on that was 
taken prior to the forced shutdown. Flooring logs ad- 
vanced $1 this week, other grades remaining as_ be- 
fore. The demand for spruce is still much in: excess of 
the supply. 


Portiand, Ore.—Demand for fir is continuing to increase 
and mills here are now selling according to discount 
sheet No. 8, which means $1.50 higher base than in De- 
cember. Sheet 8 became generally effective a few days 
ago. There is a strong demand for stringer. Fir logs, 
and cedar and spruce, too, are scarce but the camps are 
now resuming operations so that a new supply will be 
available. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir shipments are reported to be 
getting through better than last week, but it still is 
hard to place orders as the mills, after their many de- 
lays caused by the heavy weather; are well piled up 
with business and even yet they are much hampered 
in operation. The price conditions have not changed 
for the week. Dealers are quoting No. 8 list and are 
getting business on it, they say. Demand shows some 
improvement with the sunshine of the last few days, 
but it is not heavy. However, it would be difficult to 
handle any more than is coming in. The railway inquiry 
for fir continues very good. Spruce is as firm as ever 
in price and there is improvement in the inquiry for 
siding and finish. Red cedar siding is almost out of the 
market because of the low supplies at the mills. It is 
being quoted at straight list to $1 off with no manufac- 
turer wanting big orders. 


Boston, Mass.—There is little that is new to say about 
the local situation as concerns the business in lum- 
ber from the Pacific coast. Local consumers who be- 
came interested in Douglas fir and the other lines from 
the Puget Sound region before the Panama Canal went 
out of business are furnishing an encouraging inquiry, 
but the wholesale dealers are not in a position to make 
any important contracts until they have some definite 
assurance from the Federal Government when it will 
again be possible to bring cargoes forward by water with- 
out circumnavigating South America. There is some 
all-rail business, but this is confined chiefly to fancy 
stock which is not wanted for ordinary building pur- 
poses. Local wholesale stocks of Douglas fir are now 
nearly in. When a dealer is able to fill an order from 
the insignificant assortment he has left he finds it prac- 
ticable to insist on a very profitable price. 





WESTERN PINE 





Chicago.—A gain is shown in prices for western pine 
and business is reported good. It has been harder to 
get shipments through on account of bad weather the 
last few days. Inquiries are plentiful and there is an 
active demand for shop stuff. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is virtually no change in the 
California and Idaho white pine situation since a week 
ago. Shipments are coming a little more freely and 
there is, if anything, some improvement in the volume 
of business, but it still is light. The Idaho mills still 
are waiting for the winter cut to get into shipping con- 
dition and meantime they are fairly well supplied with 
dry stock. Prices are firmly maintained and, with the 
supply light, it is reasonable to expect that there will 
be some tightening of prices when the spring demand 
gets well started. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers say they have less 
trouble in securing orders for western white pine than 
they have in securing delivery of what they already 
have sold. The majority say, however, that there has 
been improvement within the last few days in the 
transportation situation. They say they are in receipt 
of more straight car and less mixed car inquiries than 
they were earlier in the year. The foilowing quotations 
cover the present range of the market: uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, 
$77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, 
$33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—This wood continues to enjoy a good busi- 
ness and concerns handling it are perfectly satisfied with 
the present situation. 





San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 19.—The redwood market 
continues to be firm with fair inquiries for the lower 
grades and prospects of an early increase in the do- 
mestic demand. Export mills have large orders for 
clears ahead and are still awaiting an improvement in 
the carrier situation for offshore shipments. There is a 
fair outlook for Eastern rail business later in the year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A normal amount of redwood busi- 
ness is offered, Kansas City dealers report, and there 
is a stronger tendency in prices, the result largely of 
the very strong situation on the west Coast. Siding 
and finish are the main items that are involved in the 
redwood market here and the demand for both natur- 
ally will improve with the coming of more favorable 
weather. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales during the week 
were slightly less than the week previous, both in rough 
and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.50 to 
$27.25; No. 2, $23.75 to $25.25; No. 3, $19.25 to $19.75; 4/4 
edge box, $16.50 to $17; 4/4 edge culls, $14 to $15; 4/4 
edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.50. Six-inch box, $17.50 to 
$18. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 3, $20.50 to 
$21.50; box, $18.75 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $16.75 to 
$13. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to $33; No. 3, $23.50 to 
$24.25; box, $20; culls and red heart, $17.50 to $18.50. No. 
1, 12-inch rough, $33 to $35; No. 3, $24.50 to $25; box, 
$21.50 to $22.50; culls and red heart, $18.50 to $19.25. No. 
1, 5/4 edge, $28.50 to $30; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 





—— 


edge, $30 to $31; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31 
to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 to $20; box bark 
strips, $10.50 to $11.25. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $26.75 
to $27.75; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.25; No. 3, $21 to $22.25, 
No. 4, $16.25 to $17.25. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $17 to 
$17.50; No. 2, $16 to $16.50; No. 3, $13 to $14; No. 4, 
$9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $19.25; 
No. 2, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 3, $15.50 to $16; No. 4, $11 to 
$12. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, 
$26.50 to $27.25; No. 3, $21.75 to $22.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $22.25 to $22.75. Six-inch roofers, $19.75 to 
$20.25; 8-inch, $20.75 to $21.25; 10-inch, $21.75 to $22.25; 
12-inch, $22.75 to $23.25; factory flooring, $21.25 to $21.75; 
lath, $3; 4/4 log run gum, $15.50. 


Boston, Mass.—There does not seem to be any con- 
siderable gain in the volume of business in North 
Carolina pine, largely, it is said, because of the diffi- 
culty encountered in getting cars here from the South, 
More lumber is brought here by water, however, and 
prices look very firm. It is thought that the coming 
spring and summer will witness the best business in 
North Carolina pine ever done in this section of the 
country. Rough edge continues to hold firmly its recent 
advances. For a car of 4/4 there is no difficulty in 
obtaining $31 and several sellers want materially more, 
No. 1 partition, 13/16x3%-inch, is firm at $31 to $31.50, 
Roofers are still the subject of an active inquiry and 
more orders would be placed if the wholesale dealers 
could promise deliveries right away. For 6-inch, $23 is 
bottom, and 8-inch are firm at $24. 





New York.—Prices are still strong compared with a 
month ago. There has been a recession in some instances 
of $1 a thousand and mills are more willing to book busi- 
ness ahead at today’s prices. Stocks are badly tied up 
owing to the embargoes and there is an inclination on 
the part of the yards to hold up further business until 
delivery becomes more certain. On this account some 
stocks are beginning to get scarce, but mills do not 
seem to be so badly glutted with orders. In connec- 
tion with the embargoes there is more difficulty in get- 
ting top notch prices. The building outlook is good but 
there is a good call for box grades but when compared 
with six weeks ago edge is slightly off the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An increasing demand for shortleaf 
stock is reported and the market is holding strong. An 
advance of 50 cents was made on roofers by some mills 
during the last week. If the weather were less severe 
the demand would no doubt show a good increase, as 
many retailers are not carrying much stock and are ex- 
pecting a brisk trade hereafter. 


Baltimore, Md.—While box grade have been taken up 
with sufficient freedom to prevent accumulations, so 
that stocks are rather scarce, some of the building lum- 
ber has moved less freely, with stock boards in far larger 
supply, and framing also more freely offered. This has 
not resulted in any recession of prices, however. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—There seems to be more inquiry from lécal 
and nearby yards for yellow pine and a feeling prevails 
that the yards can not remain aloof much longer from 
heavy buying. Prices now seem to be well maintained 
and dealers expect that there will be no further break 
in them. The report of the Southern Pine Association 
that the amount of orders as last ascertained was not 
excessive of production acted as a stimulant on the local 
market. The stuff that is moving is chiefly common 
grades and dimension and No. 2, 6- and 8-inch boards. 
A considerable amount of business for special cutting 
is reported to be floating around and there is a growth 
in the volume of inquiries from yards. There is a bet- 
ter demand for timbers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is more snap to the southern 
yellow pine market than there was a week ago. A few 
days of sunshine have had a very beneficial effect. 
Prices have not been affected so far, but inquiries and 
buying are more plentiful and it is evident that buyers 
who are students of the market are getting ready to 
take stock, having been convinced that they will 
wait in vain for any break in prices now that good 
weather has come. Shipments are coming through 
pretty promptly. Dealers report considerable trouble 
in placing orders for 2x10, No. 2, 16-foot and 20-foot. 
Demand for railway and car material is well above 
that of a year ago and is better than normal, and 
there also is a very good demand for structural tim- 
bers from the East which the southern mills are hav- 
ing trouble in taking care of because of the difficulty 
in getting bottoms at the Gulf ports. Considerable of 
this business is being handled by rail despite the high 
freight, because of inability to get ships. With prices 
firmly established just at the opening of the spring 
buying season there is every confidence that the next 
change will be to higher levels as the demand naturally 
will improve from now on, both from the retail yards 
and from the railway, export and industrial sources. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There was a little lull locally in the 
southern yellow pine situation last week caused by dis- 
agreeable weather, but it is not expected to continue for 
long. Reports from the South say the southern yellow 
pine manufacturers are also having continued bad 
weather with rain, snows and floods following one 
another in quick succession. All hold prices firm; in 
fact, a few of the larger manufacturers are making 
advances on the lists they have sent out during the 
last few days. On the other hand some transit dealers 
have made small concessions to move cars, so that the 
net result is but little change in the market. Inquiry 
from the railroads continues good, but the volume of 
business coming from that source is rather light. 





New Orleans, La.—Southern Pine Association figures 
indicating bookings slightly in excess of production last 
week reflect very well the situation as it is presented by 
loca] comment. While stocks are not very well assorted, 
some items being in very low supply and others in over- 
stock, there is general agreement that the market has 
improved during the last ten days. Railway purchases 
continue; there is fair call for car material and rather 
brisker request for ‘specials.’ In addition, yard and 
shed stock seem to be in somewhat better request, with 
inquiry developing. Prices are said to be firmer. In- 
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quiry for export stock continues, but the movement is 
hampered by lack of steamer room or available vessels 
for charter. Ocean rates are extremely high. 





Boston, Mass.—While the tendency of prices in the 
southern yellow pine market is still upward, there has 
been a little breathing spell lately during which no im- 
portant additions to the quotations have been reported. 
Most wholesalers find current inquiry surprisingly good 
for the second month of the year. Firms specializing in 
longleaf dimension are not bothered so much with delays 
in delivery, as they bring most of their stocks here by 
water. They are complaining, however, of the high 
cost of ocean freights and the scarcity of tonnage. There 
is a fair inquiry for partition and B and better, %/3%4- 
inch, is held at $30. Flooring has been a little quieter 
lately than it was, as many of the retail yardmen want 
to see delivered the lumber they ordered some time ago 
before they order any more. For Arkansas and long- 
leaf pine floor, 1x4-inch, quotations this week are: edge 
erain A, $41 to $42; edge grain B, $37.50 to $39; edge 
grain C, $30 to $31; flat grain B and better, $29 to $30.50. 
No. 2 common remains firm at $23 for 6-inch and $24 for 
8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—In some respects the longleaf pine 
trade is moving rather more deliberately than was the 
case several weeks ago. Interest in longleaf pine abroad 
seems to be on the increase, if the larger shipments are 
any indication; and in the present state of the ocean 
carrier trade it is not at all likely that these shipments 
would be made if the lumber were not actually needed on 
the other side. 


New York.—The market changes but little. Inquiry is 
good but lack of shipping facilities is a very great an- 
noyance. Prices are satisfactory but with the high 
prices for vessels and the embargo on rail shipments 
the yellow piner’s lot is not an enviable one. Good 
inquiries from contractors for heavy yellow pine stocks 
are being figured on and there is every indication of a 
big volume of business during the spring. 





Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The strength of the southern yellow 
pine market continues and the demand is larger than 
ordinary because of the lack of other woods which for- 
merly were strong competitors. Mill representatives say 
the number of big inquiries afloat. is unusually large 
and they expect to see yard trade good this spring. Re- 
ports from various cities of the State all go to show 
that much building work is contemplated. Higher prices 
than those now ruling are predicted for this spring. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a material reduction 
of stocks in the yards here and distributers of southern 
yellow pine are anxious to see a permanent change in 
weather conditions in the mill districts. There is great 
interest here in the export situation. Everyone feels 
that with that demand active the future of the domestic 
market is assured. Inquiry has been good for heavy 
timbers, but the bulk of the movement has been to the 
manufacturers of interior finish and to the box factories. 
Prices are said to be considerably firmer than they were 
two or three weeks ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With perhaps a slightly easier tone 
to the southern yellow pine market there is in reality a 
firmness to it in values that is surprising both the buyers 
and sellers. Some stocks have been picked up at con- 
cessions in the list prices of most of the larger pro- 
ducers, and orders are accepted more freely by mills, but 
the variation is not large and the bulk of the advances 
in this market are held firmly. Shipments are rather 
slow and the limited car supply is a very serious fac- 
tor. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Local comment today develops no 
new feature. Demand continues to make gradual but 
steady growth, with prices firm as ever. Mixed cars 
make up the bulk of the booking. The character of 
current inquiry agrees with reports from consuming 
territory that demand will improve much more rapidly 
when weather conditions north improve and settle down. 
Current comment is optimistic. 





Chicago.—A better demand is reported from the coun- 
try yards and tank stuff is moving freely. Now that the 
season for yard buying is at hand, it is expected that 
the dealers will not remain out of the market much 
longer, although there has been a tendency of late to 
do that. Yard demand is chiefly for mixed cars of lum- 
ber and lath, while local factories are taking more stuff. 
Mills report 3-inch firsts and seconds clear very scarce, 
and stocks are also scarce in 1%-, 2- and 3-inch tank 
stuff at country yards. Stocks are believed to be badly 
broken, which will necessitate heavy buying soon. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for cypress continues to im- 
prove and prices remain firm, especially for the lower 
srades. While some of the line yards are buying they 
are not coming into the market for large orders. They 
are placing their requests by wire and want their ship- 
ments rushed. This indicates that country yards have 
little of this item on hand and that there is sure to be 
a good volume of business done when buying starts. 
There is a slight betterment in the factory trade. Re- 
ports from the producing country show that while the 
increase in straight car orders is growing, mixed cars 
are still in strongest demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cypress among the re- 
tail yards picked up noticeably last week. Greenhouses 
are taking material more freely and the tendency is 
toward better prices, for the mills are all short of stock 
and are inclined to get better values for what offer- 
ings they can furnish. The lower grades are especially 
strong. Factory call improves somewhat. 





Boston, Mass.—There is a steady demand for cypress 
and quotations are well maintained. Stocks are not at 
all heavy in the retail yards and as the prospect of 
spring business gets closer at hand there is bound to 
be a much more active inquiry. The small woodwork- 
ing factories are beginning to feel the effects of the im- 
proving building business and are buying accordingly. 
The inquiry from the greenhouse trade also is spoken of 
aS very encouraging. For firsts and seconds current 


quotations are: 4/4, $46 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 
8/4, $49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, $62 to $65. No. 1 shop is 
quoted: 4/4, $28 to $20.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $85 to $36; 8/4, 
$36.25 to $38.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—It being still too early for the needs 
of the builders to assert themselves, the demand for 
stocks used by the contractors is restricted. The yards, 
feeling that prices will not go any higher, delay placing 
orders, and are all the more disposed to do this since 
apprehension of a scarcity of stocks has ceased to pre- 
vail. Stocks here are limited, and with the first quicken- 
ing of activity among the builders the calls for delivery 
are almost certain to assert themselves. 


New York.—Very little change is reported in the mar- 
ket’s requirements for cypress. Trade is dragging and 
prices are just as they have been for the last month. 
Stock is in fairly good supply and cypress users have 
seemed willing to withhold placing their contracts until 
the building situation took more definite shape. Most 
business seems to be supplied in small lots which in the 
aggregate have shown up well, but there has been some 
hesitancy on placing orders to a large extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has not started up actively as 
yet this year, but demand is a little better than a short 
time ago, and will show more improvement as soon as 
the severe weather is ended. Country yards will need 
quite a little stock, but at present little building work 
is being done. The market has been gaining some in 
strength on account of the storms which have prevailed 
at the mills. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The shop demand continues the fea- 
ture of the cypress market, although there is a well 
maintained inquiry from the country trade. Yard stocks 
have been much reduced during the last month because 
of flood conditions in the South, but mills send promises 
that the situation will be wholly relieved before the 
spring retail trade becomes insistent. There is no ma- 


terial change in prices, which, however, are somewhat 
firmer. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fairly good. Prices are 
firm at former levels, which appear to be lower than 
demand might warrant. Shipments are delayed to a 
certain extent by the growing car shortage. Retailers’ 
stocks are not large in any section. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingle prices, Chicago basis, are 
quoted $2.67 for stars and $3.26 for clears. Conditions 
in the shingle producing section are reported to be much 
improved, but the trouble now appears to be getting 
shipments through. White cedars are quoted as follows: 
extra A’s, $2.50; standards, $2.25 and No. 1, $1.25, which 
show no change from last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to the uncertainty as to 
shipments from the Coast there ‘is little disposition to 
buy or sell shingles now for future delivery. While de- 
mand is not very active it is centering on transit stocks 


— they are being cleaned up rapidly. Prices are 
rm. 





Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices are still unsettled. The 
volume of orders is not large, but it is large enough’ in 
comparison to the stock ready to be moved. There is 
still a considerable difference in quotations being made, 


clears ranging from $2 to $2.15. Stars are usually quoted 
at $1.60. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm and 
prices have advanced 10 to 15 cents. Mill stocks are 
small. Shingle logs are scarce and stiff and aid in 
forcing up prices. More mills are running. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The supply of red cedar shingles 
continues limited by force of bad railway and mill con- 
ditions in the West, and demand, at the same time, shows 
a tendency to increase which makes the situation more 
acute. Buyers are beginning to look around for places 
to get stock as they realize they have not long to wait. 
Shipments are not quite so hard to get as they were 
ten days ago and dealers hope that the stock situation 
resulting from the heavy weather is going to improve 
steadily. Most mills are oversold and will require sev- 
eral weeks to clear their order files. The log supply still 
is inadequate and prices for logs are tending stronger. 
The quotations here, mill basis, are $1.65 to $1.70 for 
stars and $2.05 to $2.15 for clears. Transit cars are very 
scarce and bring premiums. The lath situation is un- 
changed. Light supplies of cypress and southern pine 
lath are forcing many to order western lath and the 
resulting increase in demand has made western pine 
lath prices very strong. 


New Orleans, La.—Reports practically duplicate those 
of last week, save that one large concern announces a 
25-cent advance on nearly all cypress shingle items. 
Cypress shingle stocks still rule low and broken, with 
demand as active as ever. Cypress lath are sold in 
mixed cars only, to conserve abnormally low mill stocks 
that could be cleaned up very easily and readily if 
straight car orders were accepted. 


Boston, Mass.—Gad weather in the red cedar shingle 
district of the West has stiffened quotations here on 
white cedar shingles, while the offerings of reds in this 
market are much restricted. There are not many good 
makes of white cedar extras offered now in the local 
market fur Jess than $3.50, and for the fancy makes prices 
are considerably higher. Really nice clears are quoted 
at $3.10. While the demand is not at ali active, it is better 
than it was. Lath are in rather active demand for Febru- 
ary. Wholesale dealers-generally want $4.25 for 1%- 
inch, and some talk of advancing their price to $4.30. 
Others will consider bids of 5 cents or so less. Demand 
for 1%-inch lath continues to improve and the price 
to strengthen, being quoted at $4 to $4.05. Furring gets 
more attention, and $22 is now the usual quotation on 
2-inch. Offerings of clapboards are still light and cur- 
rent demand is taking all in sight at profitable prices. 
Spruce extras bring $54 without trouble and clears $52. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market holds very strong, 
as stocks are not large in the East and it will be diffi- 
cult to find new supplies. The Pacific coast mills advise 





Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—-32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 11(” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 





TREMONT LUMBER C€O., Winnfield, La. 











Be Our Agent and 
Make rear 


There are a 
lot of farmers 
in your com- 
munity who 
have enough 
grinding to do to warrant them buying a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


for their own use. You can sell it to them and make 
a good profit on the sale. By having one of these mills 
in your yard you can increase your prestige among 
your farmer friends by grinding their corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. Let us tell you how to increase your 
lumber business by acting as our agent. 


Send for Catalog Today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. | 











s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


ByuneGp g A 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 




















Turn Your Waste 
Land Into Profit 


With land constantly going up in value there's no reason 

why every acre in this county, possible of utilization, should 

not be in use. We have in mind quite a few acres of choice 

soil where a little draining would put them in first class con- 

dition for the raising of good crops and would also greatly 

enhance their value should you want to sell. 

We have in stock a good assortment of 
| 


DRAIN TILE 


All are sound, unif: burned, in size and shape, and are the 
kind that won't crumble. We have assorted sizes for all requirements and 
can fill all orders promptly. If you want the best tile at prices, 
here's the place to buy. Come im today and look them 


coal (Name and Address) 


es |G. 
| 
| 











Ads That Attract Attention and 
Talk Lumber Wil! Help Sales 


You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
| an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
| lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
| the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
| ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads | 


| suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of | 
homes. Ask for our’ regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 


American Lumberman | 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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the jobbers that no shingles can be furnished for the 





present because of severe storms. so sapenno ne: 5 : aie $ ‘ 
eal 2s ee Tae: ps4 33 po en °° 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say that conditions » tee Be i _* AI aes os 
created by the heavy storms of several weeks ago have Z 3" Bs toentour . Be See 
. . oe ee 
not changed on the west Coast and it is generally un- : bse as 


derstood that it will be the first of next month before 
the mills get under way again. Demand is asserting 
greater strength and a decreasing-supply and increasing 
quotations are reported. Since the advance began sev- 
eral weeks ago an increase of between 30 and 40 cents 


WANTED CAPABLE MANAGER 
Competent to look after management and sales of Cutting 
Up Plant, Oregon White Pine. First class references ro. 
quired, one with some capital preferred, to take interest in 
new plant. Unlimited ee i 























has resulted. Address BOX 1047, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—While the scarcity of cedar shingles WANTED BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
makes them a feature of the market, it at the same Advertisements will be inserted in this de- For South Carolina Saw Mill; state age, experience, refer- 
time opens the way for greater activity for the manu- partment at the following rates: ences and salary wanted. _ Address eS 
facturers and distributers of cypress and pine, which are 4 pert a san ed aaa 0 tiie. were (Ui EE ok 
in abo as good a marke osition as they ever hav ° 
auesea” The icoiie has eau abandoned “ell pe relief 60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. wanna ogi = 
. 7 se pee ae bse 4 75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. By a Conn. Corporation: An estimator with a few thousand =—= 
from the red cedar situation for a long time and has Nine words of ordinary length make one to invest, ample security; to take — as Salesman and PUBL'S 
been stocking up heavily on cypress and pine, the move- ine. Estimator and be a director in the Company. This is a Lt 
ment of the first-named being especially heavy, but Heading counts as two lines. retail yard and we will require and furnish references. WHOL! 
without any effect on the price lists except to make No a except the heading can be ad- Address “C. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. i 
quotations firmer. Lath begin to move in some volume, mitted. —___— 
and cypress, pine, hemlock and poplar all are in de- Remittances to accompany the order. No maine ; WANTED—A COMPETENT : —_ 
mand, at a little higher prices. extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- Planing mill foreman on Hemlock and Hardwood. City in 
. vertisement. Copy must be in this office not Northern Wisconsin. Give full particulars in first letter 
: later than Wednesday morning in order to se- Address “C. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle demand is gradually in- cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 

creasing as the spring building season approaches. vertisements received later will be placed under WANTED-—A NO. 1 YARD MAN & BOOKKEEPER 
Dealers are trying to accumulate supplies. Prices are heading Too Late to Classify. In town of 600 (Montana). Must be a hustler and trade 
firm at former levels. The lath trade is steady and firm. ech ty A habits. Address in own handwriting, with 

Sebastes “INDEPENDENT LUMBERDEALER,” care AMERICAN LuM- 

BERMAN. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Boxing and crating lumber in all grades 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 





and dimensions is in active demand and quotations are In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very ] 
firm. The rushing war order business is calling for an people who are ———€ 


enormous amount of packing lumber and in many in- LUMBERMAN AND MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


. : always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
stances the New England manufacturers filling these | Experienced, wants responsible position with first class con- : rs a8 . 8 








returns than any other medium _an ; 
orders are specifying an unusually high grade of lumber | cern. Wholesale or ge ,, Best references. ; . ' “MAKE . 
for these purposes. It is suggested that not infrequently Address 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
such surprisingly good lumber is stipulated because the WOULD INVEST $2000 OR $3000 ar Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— , 
foreign buyer wishes to use the lumber again and takes in Retell Tamber ce Aiki io “anata Mittin itis a Goop 
this method of getting it across the ocean without pay- | Accountant, and Salesman, 15’ Yrs.’ experience. Hustler; | thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
ing the high freight rates quoted by the transatlantic know the business. each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
shipping companies on straight lumber shipments. The Address “B. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Send your advertisement to 
increasing prosperity of the furniture, automobile and THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
piano business also is making heavier demands upon FOR SALE—TIMBER AND TIMBER LANDS. 431 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 


the manufacturers of shooks and box boards and aid- Large or small mill sites. One bargain 2,250 acres above 
ing them to maintain prices. For good pine shook, overflow, 9 million feet high class Hardwood, $22.50 per 
13/16-inch, $27 is now about the bottom quotation, and tly hacen Also = ear ore gels — Virgin Shortleat 
for spruce shook of the same thickness $25 to $26 is ine, accessible to ts iM , 

demanded. For round edge pine box boards, inch, $21 VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn. 


to $22 is quoted; for spruce, $19 to $20, and for mill run 














represent factory in the middle States, preference given to 


of fir, spruce, hemlock and some pine, $17 and up is WANTED— —ONE 26 TO 32 TON GEARED 
asked. f Locomotive and one three-drum rapid log loader, at once. 
Must be in Gord Cpe oe — og VENEER & LUM- HARDWOOD DOORS. 
BER COMPA 30x 5, Memphis, Tenn. 4 
COOPERAGE Wanted a thoroughly competent and energetic man to 








FOR SALE one acquainted in the large cities. Send references, An- 
Chicago.—Great changes in cooperage have apparently 3-Drawer Commissary National Cash Register. A1 condi- | Swers will be kept confidential. ; 
come to stay and the trade seems to have awakened to | tion. Will make low price for quick sale. Address 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
the demand for staves and found stocks exhausted, with BOX 673, Cincinnati, Ohio. WANTED—GOOD COMMISSION 
few small lots quickly bought at higher prices. Few 
white oak oil staves can be found and mills are pre- QUARTERED WHITE OAK OFFICE FIXTURES Representatives for Minneapolis and St. Louis and adjacent 


aes : = ims as "Os ; And Partition—good as new. Suitable for Lumber office. | territories for Coast wholesale firm. Liberal commission to 
paring to run to the limit as soon as the roads get into Cost new $600.00. Will sell for $170.00 if taken at once. business getter. 








a For Oe Tes ATS Saaeely Wie at W. R. LEWIS, Rockford, Ohio. ddress “A, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
25 cents less than white oak. The market for pork 
barrels quickly absorbs all offerings. Whisky staves are COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING WANTED—A LIVE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
being bought at a $3 advance in price for later use, air . : Wi ished t in the BE 

: : ‘ “ Z : m k ith an establishe rade in e East. 
ig es listed being preferred. There is no demand ae is ee a ee ee eee LELAND G. BANNING, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
yet for beer staves. Gum sirup staves, 36 by %, are not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
wanted and some good contracts have been made. Cir- : ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. WANTED-—TWO CONSCIENTIOUS, ENERGETIC 
cled oil heading continues in good demand at top prices. Young Salesmen to sell Southern and Western Lumber in 


Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. Must be hustlers. None 
other need apply. 
Address “C. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 


Some manufacturers of square white oak oil heading 
are willing to contract for later delivery. The failure 
of the coopers’ flag crop is likely to make extreme prices 
before the next crop, as prices have already advanced 


25 cents on 24-inch butt. Slack staves caused the great- Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
est surprise; being almost unsalable for several years, = State experience and territory traveled. 

the mills ceased to make them and they are suddenly Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
called for by flour mills. The few that are for sale are WANTED—YARD MANAGER 


























sold at much higher prices than formerly. This is also For one yard town of about 800, mostly farmer trade. Splen- WANTED—A LIVE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
more evident in ash butter tub staves, which are being | did country. Northwestern Ohio. German Catholic pre- | With an established trade in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
sold and contracted at $14 to $16 a thousand delivered, oo but not gers oe State yo eye corny age, LELAND G. BANNING, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ee ies sates eit ais PDR IS Gib whether married, plenty of references, salary expected an 
the larger buyers refusing to buy at these prices. Racked time could take charge. WANTED_SALESMAN 
ash hoops are comparatively steady. Coiled elm hoops Address “D. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. a numveninek ae a NorEn Hard 4 tm South 
have been quietly bought up, but little change in prices O Be emiock, ine an orthern Hardwood in Southern 
quia Sige ee rk ay dar StL Pee Michigan territory for manufacturer with large output. Pre- 
oe See Ss ores inquiry for 9iG-foot hickory WANTED—AT ONCE YOUNG EXPERIENCED fer experienced man about 30 years of age who is acquainted 
box straps, with little change in price. The market gen- | yfanager, retail yard, County Seat, Indiana. $55,000.00 per | With yard trade in this territory. State experience and 
erally is more active than during late years at this sea- annum. Salary about $1,000.00. References with applica- salary wanted. be oy 
son, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market tion. ‘Active man, no boozer. Address C. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
conditions. Address “D. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
a a 9.00 WE SPECIALIZE ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.....-.- 4.75 to 5.25 WANTED-COST ACCOUNTANT CLERK Contne, bese. See Set Se er Se ee Seek, at 2 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood’ head: By Company manufacturing odd millwork. He must be good eine eg eg SAW MILL CO, Little ” te. 
ae tH no lg ok be rte fg she 06% to .07 | accountant and able to read plans and details. Furnish 2 
nal. — & per set, noml- to 06 reference with a ae salary. I WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 
ies dee. eee ieee tiene. kee oo “caida : Address ‘D. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ae . i‘ 
circled white Gate, oli bag ieienqunades =_—. < 4 i One each for eastern New York State, southern New England 





aie and northern New England, by well known wholesale house, 
PT oe coy icone ee _- = WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY ; handling exclusive and general lines. Good chance for 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3% -foot, per M.... to 10.00 In Ontario town want energetic office man to handle buying | business producer. 


























Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M....... ; and selling. Must have knowledge of Canadian Hardwoods. Address “C, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... r, State experience, salary expected and furnish references, 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............- : to 4.75 Address “D. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. TRAVELING MAN WANTED 
Half barrel bass-vood heacing, per set...... OF To sell White Pine Sash and Door stock, veneered doors 
seer g! Mnotgy aed Wiessirepabbsoteumebpeeatlion - WANTED—A GOOD BOOKKEEPER and general line of millwork in Ohio and Pennsylvania, for 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.......-. cr “a ‘35 | And Cost Accountant. Must be a live, energetic man. | Manufacturer. Must be one well acquainted with this par- 
Ten-round hoop barrels........e..eeseeeeee- ‘46 | Stenographer. Small mill and commissary. State salary | ticular trade and — of getting business, E 
a agg sone "4 nag sal rasepens eh nates 46 required. Must Bas bonded. Address . 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
eckory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 X PARK TIMBER CO., Gramm, Wyo. 
Two patent and six hickory, hoop barrels... "45 se “ : sss FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
our patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
gg pene tc “og ete es Ae cheese severen ses 37 to 38 p _ WANTED-MILL MANAGER. P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
io, = waite ash butter tub staves.......-. 18.00 to 13.50 Exceptional opportunity for a man who could take sub- | [eather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings. 
Whisky Fg hha tba aR 53.00 to ain stantial stock, with services, and show results from the | [acings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
ECES Gatiratives ime Mt... 38.00 ~— manufacture of interior finish in a going concern, which has territory assigned. Exporter, Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 
’ Pp - 38.0 to 42.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.............. 32.00 to 34.00 a very promising wa ” . 
Circled oil heading.................,1ID “la? to “eg Address - $6,” care Aueascan LUMBEBMAN. 
ENE. Gb opine p60 0:6 9.6 0-0.0 4 00s 00a Be ows No demand 
eg rt crore 2 eee ove> wees os 12.00 to 1250 | WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR PLANING 
4Q@IU LICE VES saeosceer sees eseereesessesesesessee oe 4 ot v Mill and wood aii | plant. 
k t Mp Saat e e OF Fi : 
Fann, wanes ct os © 6 Address D. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—While there is no actual large demand WE WANT A REAL LIVE MAN 


just now for slack material, a scarcity of dry stock in | Under 35 who thoroughly understands turning dowels, chair FIRST CLASS RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
hoops and staves has put prices to an unusually high stock, back knife work and grinding knives. We have a good For shortleaf board mill. No novice wanted. Give full par- 
figure and it would be difficult to secure prompt de- job for the man who can produce. Must be a hustler. ticulars in first letter. 

livery of a large order at anything like former prices. Address “D. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Address “D. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





The prospect is for improvement in business this spring, WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO KEEP BOOKS WANTED—A COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
as flour trade has bee so long é ons ers ar — 

Leet ana gate dull so long that consumers are | anq assist proprietor in retail lumber yard. Must be well | ‘To take care of a hardwood mill running two bands and 
running low on supplies. The apple crop is expected | tecommended and not afraid of work. horizontal re-saw. Addre 











to be good. Address “DP. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. R. CONNOR COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 














